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"EU with much diffdence that 1 5 
offer to the public the following 
obſervations. © They were written at 
intervals, in the midſt. of many in- 


terruptions from profeſſional, and o- 
ther neceſſary engagements; and con- 


tain but a ſhort, and imperfect inqui- 
ry, on a ſubject, which is of too much 
conſequence to mankind not to merit a 
full, and accurate inveſtigation. But 
whatever may be their defects, they 


have at leaſt the merit of being found. _ 


ed on obſervation, and experience: and 
though they offer but merely the out- 
lines of an important object, it is not 
the chimerical delineation of an imagi- | 
nary form which they exhibit ; it is 
en 1 not 
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not a fancy-picce ; but a real copy, how 

üttle ſoever it may diſcover the hand 
of a maſter, drawn with ſome care and 
exaRneis parry from nature. 


As s it is not every painter who can 
give a. juſt, and ſtriking reprefentation 


of his original; ſo I am ſenſible that it 
is not every one who pretends to be an 
obſerver of nature, who can diſcern her 


genuine and characteriſtic features ; or 


make n true copy of them for the 1” 


and information of others. How far I 
have ſucceeded, in this reſpect, muſt 
de left to the deciſion of the few who 
have had the opportunity, and poſſeſs 


the abilities, of well informed 1 in 
* this matter. 


T 11 E definitions, ala the arrange- 
ment, | 
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PREFACE. >, in 
ment, of tha ſeveral ſpecies, and vari- 
eties, of Inſanity, have at leaſt a claim 
to novelty ; and I ſtatter my ſelf that, 
while they convey to the reader clear, 
and diſtinct, ideas, relative to a diſor- 
der which has hitherto been very im- 
perfectly underſtood, and of courſe ve 
ry inaccurately defined, they will be. 
found to poſſeſs a kind of merit, which 
ought ever to hold the firſt place in all 
our medical reſearches, that of leading, 
to greater certainty, and preciſion, in 
our knowledge of the diſorder, and to 

greater ee in our methods of cure. 


1 HIS Part of the work I have . 

dea voured to execute according to the 
ideas of SYDENHAM ; to whoſe recom - 
mendation 1 that overly dileaſe _ | 


"+ 


erer. 


e be reduced to certain, and determi- 
e nate ſpecies, with the ſame care, and 
0 accuracy, with which we ſee botaniſts 
4. define, and arrange, the ſpecies' of 
0) Vegetables, ve are indebted for 
| tte valuable performances, in this way, 
| of Sauvaces, Lixxæus, Vocr, and 
3 CULLEN, writers of the firſt character 
in the medical world, who have taken 
an extenſive range through the whole 
field of diſeaſes; and whoſe ſucceſsful 
luabours in this, and other branches of 
medicine, in chemiſtry, and in natural 
hiſtory, will carry down their names 
with honour to the lateſt poſterity.— 
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My enquiries of this kind take a leſs 1 
| ambitious ſcope, and are content to be 
confined within the narrow boundaries 1 


* © of 
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F Opera Univerſa, Præfatio. p. 13. 
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of one Jiſcule : and I ſhall else m u my- 
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ſelf happy, if a more limited attet | 
Joined to careful obſervation; and dili- 
gent affi iduity, ſhall enable me, like 
the ipferior ſtatuary of Honxacz, 
to expteſs with- accuracy the hairs, 
and the mals: £ though leſs fitted 
to defign and execute a greater work; 

and if while hey acquire immortal re- 
putation by defining, and reducing to 
order, the whole cata! ogue of diſeaſes, 
I may have the good fortune to la- 
bour with ſucceſs, and approbarion, in 
my lefſer department, and to advance, 
if but a few ſteps, farther than my il - 
luſtrious predeceſſors, in the knowledge. 
of a diſorder, which I have made ix my 
peculiar province to cultivate, and i im- 
7 5 | Me 


7 dels Poetica. v. 32 
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a9 PREFACE. 
Lam ſenſible, indeed, that my e- 


numeration, and definitions, of the 


5 ſeveral ſpecies, and varieties, of Inſa- 
nity, are ſtill very incomplete; and 


| bly be erroneous. Farther experience, 
and obſeryation, may enable me to 
correct errors, and to ſupply deficien- 


| eies: and as truth, and the advance e 
ment of uſeful knowledge, are the 
chief objects of my inquiries, I ſhall 


always have improvement in view; 


retrench, to correct, or to retract,.— 


as longer experience, and more exact 


ee ſhall ſuggeſt. | 


| . HOUGH: this kind of 3 
ment of diſeaſes, recommended by 
SYDENHAM, and attempted by the a- 


and ſhall never ſcruple to add, or to 


bove- 
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bovementioned eminent writers, is an 
imitation of the botanical arran gement > 


invented by modern naturaliſts, and 
now ſo greatly improved by the won- 


derful induſtry, and comprehenſive 


genius, of the late illuftrious Lin- 
xs; yet it ought to be remember- 


ed that diſeaſes are incapable. of that 
permanent uniformity of character, 


and of that exactneſs of diſcriminati- 
on, which fo much facilitates the dif- 
tinction, and arrangement, of plant: 
and animals: and that while the 
two latter can only be mixed, and 


confounded, to a certain degree, by 


the production of hybrid, or mule 


ſpecies, which are far from being 


common, or numerous, and are 
incapable of propagating their kind; 
diefe may be combined in an infinite 

155 variety 
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varicty of degrees, and proportions, 
and varied without end. 
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T AIS neceſſary i inconvenience no 
care, or attention, can obviate : but 
there is another, and accidental one, 


into which SAUVAGES has frequently 


run, which might readily be avoided ; 

and that is, the not adhering ſtrietiy 
to the Linnæan method, of diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſpecies by proper ſpecific 
definitions. Inſtead of thus diſtin- 
guiſhing them, he has ſometimes ta- 
ken the name, and the diſtinction, 


ſolely from an internal cauſe, which 


could ſeldom be diſcovered early in 
the diſorder, and which in many ca- 


ſes could not be certainly known till 
after the death of the patient. But 


as ſome uniform, and permanent, dif- 
ferences, 


PREFACE is 


(ferences in the number, pin, and 
cally proper generic, nes ſpecifi 6 "Ai ; 
tinctions, of plants; ſo ſome obvious, 
and eſſential differences in, ſymptoms, 
are the only ready, and infallible 
means, of diſtinguiſhing | diſorders : 
the distinction from cauſes being ex- 
ceedingly vague, and uncertain: and 
though the knowledge of cauſes be of 
the greateſt importance in the cure of 
diſeaſes, the introduction of them in- 
to the ſpecific definitions, or other- 
wiſe employing them to diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies, - to the neglect of definiti- 
ons drawn from the obvious and eſ- 
ſential ſymptoms, —ſerves rather to 
confuſe than to inform; and unneceſ- 
farily multiplies ſpecies to an amazing 
degree.” Caſes ought to be enumera- 


9 — ted, 


1 Ei - PREFACE. | 
| ted, 38 far a: as they are known ; bor [ek 
them be enumerated in theit- proper 
places; and never enter into the de- 
fnition either of genus, or ſpecies, un- 
leſs where they are perfectly obvious, 
and no obvious, permanent, and eſ- 
ſential ſymptoms, can be diſcovered. 
An arrangement of diſeaſes formed 
upon a plan of exact adherence to ſuch 
a method, might be attended with 
much difficulty, and trouble, in the 
execution; but would, I apprehend, 
-abundantly 1 repay the labour beſtowed 
upon it, by its 3 accuracy, 
and nen n 


| * iT a view to ilalrate the as 
cies, I have ſubjoined a conſiderable 
number of particular hiſtories of In- 
= nity, tranſcribed from practical wri- 


E | ter 8. 
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| ters. It was often difficult, ad ſome- 
times impoſſible, to find ſuch as exact 
ly correſponded. with my definitions; * 
owing to the frequent combination of 
ſymptoms, already mentioned., For 
this reaſon, ſome.of my ſpecies. will be 
found, perhaps, but imperſectly illuſ- 
trated by the hiſtories adduced; and 
others will be unaccompanied with any 
hiſtory, becauſe Icould meet with none 
that would in any tolerable ay. an- 
| [wer Wa purpoſe... 3 


Fo 0 R "The: convenience of ſack of i 4 
readers as may be not at "all; * 
but imperfe&ly acquainted, with thy b 
other language beſides their own, T have 
given tranſlations of the paſſages quoted 
from Greek, Latin, or French writers. 
Why L have left a few untranflated, will 
be obvious to the learned reader. 


in theſe obſervations, | 
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A s, in the courſe of my reading, 1 1 
"IG frequently experienced. chicks in- 
convenience; often a great waſte, and 
ſometimes a total lols, both of time, and 
labour ; by a looſe, and negligent mode 
of reference from one author to another; 
an imperfection from which the referen- 
ces ever! in the ineſtimable writings of 


the accurate MoxGacNt, and the no 
leſs accurate HALLER, are not perfectly 
free; I have not only been, in general, 


ſo full in my references, as to render 


them as extenſively applicable as may 
be to the various editions; but have al- 
ſo drawn up, for the emol ument of the 
| learned reader, a catalogue of the prin- 
cipal books quoted, or referted: to, with 


an account of the editions made uſe of, 
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on 2 revifal of the enſuing ſheets, ſeveral 
errors, chiefly literal; have been obſerved. 
The Glowing are the moſt material. 
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10 ESD UCTIO N. 

2 \  MIDST the many uſeful diſcoveries 
E and irtiprovements which the ſeveral 
branches of medical; as well as every other 
ipecies of knowledge; have for the three laſt 
centuries been continually receiving; as the 
natural conſequence. of that facility with 
which ſcience has been diffuſed fince the 
happy invention of the att of printing! 
but more eſpecially, amidſt the rapid atid als 
moſt daily accumulation of medical ſcience 
for the laſt hundred and ten or twenty 
years, ſince the eſtabliſhment of philoſophi« 
cal ſocieties, * and the publication of lite- 
1 a „ 

be Englih Royd! Soticty may dats ith Eortinichdtmetit frond 
the meetings. of ſome learned men at Dr. WiLkins's lodge 
ings iti Madbam College iti Oxford, about the year 1645 ; Which 
they continued without intermiſſion till the year 1658, when be- 
ing diſperſed, they afterwards renewed their meetings in Lon- 
don, and from that time uſually aſſembled at Greſhain College: 
and were incorporated under the title of the Royal Society by 
Lowery Patent: from King Charles the Second in the year 16604 


PRATT's Hiſt: of the Royal Soriety.— The Society began ta 
Publiſh its Tranſactions in 1666; HALLE. 


The Reyal Academy of Sciences it Paris was firſt, eliablithed by 
bite of Leun AV in 2666 3 bur ot incorparned ff 269 


3 INTRODUCTION. 


rary journals, & have not only much increaſed 
that facility of diffuſion, but have greatly 
contributed to the advancement of ſound 
philoſophy, by promoting a free and liberal 
Apirit of inquiry; in conſequence. of which, 
the whimſical inventions of a childiſh and un- 
diciplined fancy have been taught to give 
way to the ſevereſt inductions of correct and 
manly reaſoning from facts and experi- 
ments: — amidſt ſuch large and ſplendid 
acquiſitions of knowledge, it 15 matter. of 
ſurpriſe, that the moſt important branches 
of the Healing Art, —the Hiftory of Di ſafes, — - 
and the Method of curing them, — ſhould have 
hitherto received ſo little proportions] im- 


Provement. 3 
Ty 0 F 


Ser Hi Hoir re du ties de V Academie Royale des FR RY en 
1699, & les Eloges Hiſterigues, &c. par M. de FONTBNELLE, 
gp > WOW WO. 
The Accademia del Cimento at Florence was inſtituted in 
0 557 by E Grand Duke of Tuſcany; and began to pub- 
. Iifh in 16657 
The Ephemerides Nature Curieforum were fit. Preſented to 
the world in 1670. 


5 The Journal des Senvans e in 1655, ib with 
little interfuption, continued for above a hundred years, + 
The Acta Eruditorum of Leipfic, firſt make their appearance 
in 1682, and are now continued under the new title of Como | 
\mentarii de rebus in ſcieutia naturali & re medica geftin. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 4 


O x this very ſmall acceſſion to practical 
improvement, we have no where, perhaps, a 
more remarkable inſtance, than in that claſa 
of diſorders which is the object of my pre- 
ſent conſideration. Little, very little, has 
been communicated to the world on this im- 
portant ſubject, by modern writers. They 
Who have been obliged to treat of it, as a 
matter of courſe, in delivering a regular iy(- 
tem of medical practice, have for the moſt part 
given little elſe but mere compilation, and 
have almoſt wholly borrowed, either directly or 
indirectly, from the truly practical writings 
of the antient Greek and Roman phyſicians. 
And if at any time a man of ſcience and 
obſervation, quitting the trite and illiberal 
practice of tranſcribing, and retailing, what 
is already to be found in almoſt every author 
who has gone before him, and of writing a. 
new treatife which ſhalt contain not a ſingle 
article of new matter, has ventured, to throw 
out ſome original facts, or to hazard_jome. 
new and ingenious refleQtons, tending to open. 
our views, and ſpread a clearer light over 
the nature of theſe obſtinate and obſcure diſ- 
Ca of our veſt and nobleſt faculties, they 


„ have 


have uſually been few and ſolitary, and as 
midſt the more plentiful remains of antiquj: 
ty, as Virgil ſpeaks on another occaſion, = 

* Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto.” _ 
And, to add to our mortification, we have 
not been ſo happy as to retain all that the an- 
tients knew on this important ſubje& ; hav+ 

ing loſt their moſt general, and, if we may 


believe them, ſcarcely ever failing mechod of 


Ex TAT 


J It will be abviou: to every one ho is but ſlightly acquainted 
ith medical matters, or has the ſmalleſt famijitarity with the 
reek and Latin Claſſics, that I here allude to the noted method 

of curing theſe diſorders by the Uſe of Hellebore ; a loft Art, to 
which the moderis, who have written much to little purpoſe a- 
bout the thing, have at leaſt the merit of giving a name, and 
which is now pretty generally known by the title of. Hellebori/r. . 
Ofthe great deal that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, I ſhall content 
myſelf at preſent with a e Extra#s ;—One from the learned 
and elegant Dr. Lox x vis epiſtle to his friend Dr. Le MoN NIR 
prefixed to his treatiſe De Melancholia,—a book which containg 
uch excellent matter both old and vero, but which is obſcured, 
and rendered of leſs value, by an indulgence in too minute a' 
theory, and too ſervile an attachment to the doctrines and 
potheſes of the antients; my other extracts ſhall conſiſt o 
few paſſages, out of the many that might be brought together, 
ding to this practice, from ſeveral ot the Claffical writers of 
antiquity, | * VVV 5 
© Meminiſti 
uibus jam fruĩ vi 
cholia; non unam efle 


Khseet legibus regt atque adrigiſtrari mecha 


porro, fays Pr. Lon x W, in felieibus illis colloquiis 
x datur, actum ſæpius inter nos fuiſſe de me- 
ejus naturam ſæpius diximusz; alteram 
ig aGrertebamun z 
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ExTRAORDINARY as this ſtationary, if 
not indeed retrograde ſtate of medical know». 
1 — 80 15 ledge 


alterius mirebamur effectus, non ſolum omnem judicu captum 

ſuperantes, ſed & vulgarem ordinem phyficarum legum eluden- 
tes. Unde ſæpe incerta medendi methodus & titubantis artis 
tacitus timor. Actum etiam inter nos de veterum HeLLgBORISMO, 
miſerrimaque hodiernorum Inſanorum ſorte, quos nimium ars de- 

dignatur, dum mavult impotens dici, quam anxiæ atque delicatæ 
curationis faſtidia tolerare. Nec minus tamen ſtupebamus anti- 
quiores medicos paſſim de eorum fanatione, tanquam de ARTE 

YULGATISSIMA loquentes,” Tom. I. p. X. | 


You remember too, that in thoſe delightful converſations, which _ 
«ve hate ub but little opportunity af enjoying, wwe frequently confider«, 
ed the ſubjef of Melancholy; we agreed that it was of more than one. 
kind; and ob/trved that while one was governed and regulated 
by mechanical laws; Aer appeared wonderful in its effects, and 
not only beyond our een 27 of the reach of the com- 
mon order of phyſical laws. When a aroſe an uncertain method of 
cure, and a ſecret diſtruſt of an art ſo little ſecure of the ſucceſs of 
its proceedings. We confidered, likewiſe the HBLLBBORISM of the 
anticnts, and the unhappy lot of the modern Ins Ax E, on whom art 
brffowy too little of its regard, awhile it chufes rather to acquieſce 
in the charge of impotency, than to undertake the Jiſagreeable office 
of attempting a cure which muſt be accompanied with the moſt anxious 
feelings, and require the minuteſt attention. Nor did it appear leſs 
wonderful, that the antient phyſicians ſhould on all occafaans ſpeak of 
their cure as of an ART UNIVERSALLY KNOWN. | 
ior. Lection. lib, 27 20 


— Vide etiam Mexcux1Alls var 


* 


cap. 25 Opt. Aureor. p. 411. 


The Latin Poets frequently allude to this noted method "of 
curing Inſanity; and of ſuck ſpecific virtue was Hellebore 
eſteemed for cleating and invigorating the intellectual faculties, 
that it was not unfrequently uſed by men who were en in 
pterary and philoſophical purſuits, as will preſently be ſeen from 
ELINY and Aulus GELLtus, with a view to rengthen the 


Widerfaanding, and to prepare it for the nicer, parts of W 


5 


6. LN T NOD UO I O N. 


ledge in theſe diſorders may ſeem; it will, 
perhaps, appear leſs wonderful, if we conſi- 

der, that their peculiar nature has neceſſarily 
confined 


| whe more difficult 3 of critical in uiry, or the more ACe, 
curate inveſtigation of moral or metaphyſical truth. | 


Hon act alludes to it, on ſeyeral occaſions, as a eos 8 
* Speaking of a happy madman, he ſays, ——— - | 


lic ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refectus, 
Expulit ELLEEBRO morbum bilemque meraco. 
Et hs ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 


br, Non mm ait ; 
| Epiſt, 2. Lib. II. v. . 


Vo | He, «vhen bis friends, at much expence and pains, 
Had amply purg'd<vith HE&LLEBORE 4ys brains, 

Come to himſelf — ** Ab ! cruel friends ! he cried, 

| „/ this to ſave me ? Better far have died, 
Tan thus be robb'd of pleaſure ſo refin's, 

pa « The dear ao of a e's 8 2 


3 


Px Angers. | 


Y 8 place, ta expreſs a _ adde of madneſh he 
r 
— tribus . cog infoncbile — 
5 „ De Arte Poctic. v. 300. 


— 4 Head h d! ordered as no to be coral enen. 8 tbhreß 
ANTICYRAS. >a 


— the Iſlands of AnTicysa, of which 8 were OY two, 
being famous for producing great plenty of HxLLEBORE, and tor 
the cure of this diſorder by a e * ſafe e | ſo 


herculcan a remedy. ; 


ln one of his Satires, he wa tho 
= eee i which + cody i Cl 
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——_ the treatment of them, and = 


quently the information which. experience. Ar 
lone i 1s N of ene to A! few indivi- 


* 


Stoica] doctrine,— 6 that all are mad hour na wiſe and vi 


tuous, ure che following paſſages; — OO , T5 15 ** ng * e 


Panda eſt Ef LABOR I multo pars maxima avatis : : 


Neſcio an ANTICYKAM ratio illis. deſtinet omnem : 
Sat. 3 Lib. . * 94. \ 


. 
1 2 


Vert make 1 8 r 13 * x | ey 5 
I HELLEBORE'S reſerv'd Meds them alone. | | 


: | | FrANCIL., | 
| ; BY ' 7 I WH? 
cs Nets anbicifus Kade. 1 
1 Arnet F 


3 rt . 56. | | T a | 
5 4 Fae its pour Fs ih bold dies len 


i — 1 eee N 
i, ee \Faaxcte.. 


ey * ha Ps Book: of hls 4 « el er Ponte, in 


n Littus ad Euxinum, fi quis mihi diceret, ibis, 
3 Et ups areu ne feriare Getz ; 5 „ 
bi ixiſſem, urgakites pectora uccos | 2 K* | % 33 
 Quicquid s & 1 ee goon . 


1 Pontus thou Bi ju „ vhoeer had ſuid, 
Aud dread the 3 "From Getan bows that fly * 
Go purge, I hadreplitd, and clear thy head, © © 
o drink tohate o AnTIoYr a ſupplict. 3 


4 


In alludes to this celebrated medicine for og 10 | 
brain, and curing madneſs, in the ſixteenth verſe of his fourth 


os W 


telt Wine, war, 9 


. on 5 duals; 


dne concluſion of the third Epiſtle, has che owing lines; keg 


4. 


7 


* 


duals; and that of thoſe few, by far the 
greateſt number, have unfortunately been 
almoſt totally iguorant of medical matters: 
. ” For 
oor ler . yr Seen Perf noma ire 2 — 
the moſt powerful medicities to clear his underſtanding 
— © ANTICYRAs nielior ſorbere meracas,” . | 


| | Thou | haſt not frengih ſuch labours to ſuftain : „ 
„Drina HzILIBOR E; my boy, drink deep and purge thy brain; 
re DRTBEN. 


Pr tx, in his natural hiſtory, gives a pretty long account 
of both kinds of HeLLezorE ; from which a ſhort extract will 
ſerve to illuſtrate what has been already quoted above, —**Nigrunt 
(Hellebori Genus) - purgat per inferna, Candidum autem vo- 
mitione, cauſaſque morborum extrahit, quondam terribile, poſ- 
tea tam promiſcuum, ut 3 ſtudiorum gratia ad pervidenda 
acrius quæ commentabantur, NR ſumptitaverint. CAR N IA- 
DEM feſponſurum Zeons Libris: Druſum quoque apud nos — 
conſtat hoc medicamento libetatum comitiali morbo in ANTI- 
eyRA inſula. Ibi enim tutiſſime ſumitur, quoniam (ut diximus) 
 Sefamoicks admaſcent,” Cr It Rep lat 


Py 


*« Back HeLikBoxe purges by fool. But Wiiire Hetiu- 
Bore acts by vomiting, and expels the cauſes of diſeaſes ; it was for. 
merly dreaded as a violent medicine; but its uſe in time became ſo fa- 
eniliar, that it was common for men of Fugy to tale it frequently, in 
order te ſharpen the faculties, and enable them more clearly to compre- 
bend the whole extent of their ſubjeck. Carntanss ok Hellebore 
when preparing to anſwer the writings of ZeNo ; and we are aſ- 

Jured that our countrymai Da vs us a freed from the Epilepſi 
the uſe 75 this medicine in the iſland of ANTICYRA ; where it is 
aken with moſt ſafety, * of their mixing with it, a 


Nr ROD THG N. $ 


For as ina of every ſpecies, 1 the 
exhibition of Proper medicines; and an exact 
attention to regimen, generally requires 2 
particular management, which cannot eaſily 
be accompliſhed without an appropriate ap- 
paratus, a houſe adapted to the purpolez 
and ſervants who have been properly in- 
ſtructed, and much converſant with ſuch 
kinds of patients; it has 197 been found 
convenient, and frequently abloh utel tieceſs 
ſary, to put unhappy, lufferers of Wa ſort, 
under the care of thoſe perſons, Who, how- 
ever ill qualified | as to the knowledge of mes 
dicine, are furniſhed with the requiſite con- 
veniencies for their * ah oe 


1 ſhall conclude this bag! note with the following OR: on 
the fame ſubject from Autus, GETTIIVSs.— / CarngADES aca- 
demicus ſcripturus adverſum ſtoici ZENONIS libros ſuperiora cor 
poris HeLLE BOBO CANDIDO purgavit, ne quid ex corruptis. in 
ſtomacho humoribus ad domiciha uſque animi. redundaret, et 
ConsTANTIAM V160REMQUB mentis labefaceret : tanta cura 


tantoque apparatu vir _ præſtanti ad W yu my | 
ſerat Zeno aggreſſus eſt. 


Cannhapes the n 5 ring lo Ae the auri· 
tings of the floic Ek xo, purged prin If upvards by means of 

HITE HELLEBORS ; 25 there might be 10 foul b in his 
Fomach to overflow the habitation, and injure the FIRMNESS A D 
VIGOUR, of his mind. With ſo much care and eparation ' id 4 


man of excellent Parti enter — the — of Le x0's e 


a 


0 

10 INTRODUCTION. 

nd 3 . it e particular / province 

to undertake the CONFINEMENT of the Ix- 

SANE, whatever may be their pretenſions, 
een CURE. 2 


| NMI ICAL people, therefore; being in 
2 great meaſure excluded from this branch of 
practice, can have little or no valuable expe- 
rience in theſe diſorders; and of the few 
whoſe ſituations have afforded ample room 
for obſervation in this way, how ſmall a 
number have ſeen it proper to throw what 
is 0 conducive to their private emolurment 
into the public ſtock ! i 5 5 


I cannot hope, I as not pretend, in the 
{mall compaſs of this eſſay, to ſupply theſe 
defects. To give 2 true and complete hiſto- 
ry of INSANITY in all its variety of appear- 
ances, — to enter minutely and ſpecifically 
into the inveſtigation of its cauſes, —to lay 
down clear, exact, and ſufficient rules of pre- 
vention, — to invent, and to delineate with 
accuracy and preciſion, experienced and effi- 
cCacious methods of cure in every ſpecies of 
this diſorder, — would require more than the 

labour 


PT — 
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labour of one man, or rofl one age 3 * AIR | 


ever it ſhall be accompliſhed, muſt be the 


object of a much larger: treatiſe than L have 


any thought of laying before the public at 


preſent. Hereafter I may endeavour to do 
ſomething towards the completing of ſuch a 
plan; and I am not without hope! that the 
diligent obfervation even of one man, con- 
ducted with a ſteady attention to ſogteat and 


important an object, may do more than could 


be expected when we take a retroſpective 
view of the ſmall; advances. that 3 


been made, in a ſeries of ages, by the num- 


bers who have had no ſuch plan in profeen.l 
at leaſt it is my intention, at ſome; future 
nod, if Lhave life and health, to. offer to. Fl 


world as full, and exact a. description of the 


Nature, Cauſes, and Cure of the various Linde 


of Infanity, as my ſmall. abilities, Aided, by. no 
ſmall experience in theſe deplor: able ladies, 


a+ +144 24 


wilt enable me to execute. This ellay wil ll, 


in the mean time, ſufficiently. : attain its end, 
if, by acquainting ſuch of the lefs informed 


part of che public, whom it may moſt con- 


cern, with: the great variety of thofe diſorders: 
chen, called by the general n of 


Ba. 


DNESS,, 
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| MADNEss, INSANITY, or Lunaer; ma- 
ny of which, contrary to what ſeems com- 
monly to be imagined, require; very different, 
and fome very oppoſite methods of cure ; it 
ſhall in any degree contribute to put a ſtop to 
the uſual practice of imprudently truſting 
their unhappy friends, who have the mis for- 
tune to be afflicted with ſo various, terrible, 
and obſtinate a diſcaſe, to the common ems 
pirical Practioe of indiſeriminate evacuation, 
not to mention harſh ang cruel treatment, in 
the hands of any illiterate pretender : —— 
and if, by more clearly explaining. ſome 
points relative to the nature and ſymptoms af 
Madneſs, by enumerating its ſeveral cauſes, 
| by cautioning againft ſome which are in a 
| great meafure in our own power, and by 
Pointing out probable methods of preventing 
1 humiliating a degradation of our reaſoning 
faculties, it thall not only tend to eradicate 
ſome errors and prejudices- relative to theſe 
matters, which have been deeply rooted, and 
almoſt univerſally approved and propagated; 
and conſequently to point out ſome i improve- 
ments both in our knowledge, and: practice, 
relative to this diſorder ; but ſhall be ſuc- 


celaful | 
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keſeful 3 in perſpading many off my fellow 
creatures to that temperance and moderation 
in the whole of their thoughts and conduct, 

which will in every reſpect be conducive to 
their eaſe arid happineſs; and will almoſt in- 
fallibly ſecure/to them thoſe greateſtoFearth- 
ly bleſſings —a bealthful body,” and a. gound mind. 


Ir not being the object of my plan to take 
a * view of my fubject, but only to 
go through an inſpection of ſorne parts of it, 
and to throw out a few hints and obſervations 
Which I imagine may not be altogether void 
of utility; ; I ſhall depend much on the can 
did indulgence of the intelligent reader, 
who will not expect a full and elaborate trea- 
tiſe, where but a ſhort effay was intended; 
which it is preſumed, may have its value, 
though much will neceſſarily, and from the 
very nature of the deſign, be left imperfect;— 
as a rough ſketch, containing only the out- 
hnes, and thoſe but rudely marked, and 
faintly traced, of a future painting, may not 
be deſtitute either of uſe or beauty, though 
50 greatly deficient in almoſt every part, and 
falling ane ſhort, of a finiſhed piece. — 
| Saad 


14 INTRODUCTION, 


Such readers; therefore, may find much room 
for cavilling, who are not diſpoſed to judge 
with candor; and to whom the triumph of 
Qliterary ears, or the gratification of H. 
terary malevolence, can afford more latisfaQi i- 
on than the diſcovery of truth, or the ad- 
rancemont of the public good. 


Ir may here be proper to an that 
e this eflay, unleſs where otherwiſe 
expreſſed, 1 ſhall uſe the words MADNESS, 
InsantTyY, and Luxacy, as ſynonymous 
terms; and as conveying the complex idea of 
all thoſe diſorders, excepting ſuch as. ſhall 


hereafter be mentioned, in which the facul- 
ties of the mand are very conſiderably, if not, 
Principally, or ſolely affected; in which! its 
imagination is diſturbed, its 166 8 ore al 
ORs e its n 15 e 
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Mpether INS ANI HTV prevails more in 


E N G L AND than in other Countries. 


TNSANITY, eſpecially of the melan- 
choly kind, has been commonly ſuppoſed 
to prevail ſo much more in this iſland than in 


any other part of Europe, that it has acquired 


among foreigners the denomination ' of the 


Engliſh Diſeaſe. F How juſtly, might be dif- 


| ficult 


t This opinion of foreigners that the Engliſh are peculiarly lia» 
ble to what he terms Nerwous Diftempers, Spleen, Vapours, and 
Lowneſs of Spirits, furniſhed the late Dr. Cuxyne with dhe ti- 
tle of his book, called, The ENxGLIsH MALA Dp ; che ea - 
tion of which he had been induced, as he tells us, to n, by 
4 the late frequency and daily increaſe of wanten and uncommon 
ſelf-murderers, produced moſtiy by this difemper ;- and their 
blaſphemous and frantic _ grafted on the principles of in- 
fidels ;=to try what à little more juſt and —ů 7.9; | 

10 


joined to a method of eure, and proper medicines cod de 
put a ſtop to fo univerſal a LNA and MDI. 
'Curyne's Engliſh Malady. Preface ft eee 


VVV 
| Savvy xGrs" among the ſpecies of Melancholy, has one Under 


che title of MeLaNcuoLix Aneticaz-of Engl/h Melancholy ; 


by which he means that diſpoſition to ſericideſo-*fn t-mmong 
the Engliſh ; and though he allows that the fame gy 
. ; * 2 


1 


16 common in EN GL AN D. 


Hcult to determine. There is, I believe; 
ſome foundation for the ſuppoſition ; though; 
perhaps, much leſs than is generally imagined. 
This is certain, that it is not uncommon a- 
mong the French, as their medical writings 

"abundantly teſtify. I am inclined however 
to allow that they have leſs of it, fo far as 
the paſſions are concerned, than any other 
nation in Europe; — I ſhould not, per- 

_ haps, greatly err were I to add, thari any o- 
ther civilized nation in the world. 1255 

N SOME 
ſuicide is not uncommon among what he calls Melancholy Mai- 
acs, yet Engliſh Melancholy, he tells us, differs trom all others in 
being unaccompanied with fury, or any very grievous affliction, 
and owing its exiſtence merely to Lowneſs of Spirits and Weari- 
meſs of Life. This horrid act is chiefly, he ſays, committed by 
ſuch as have thrown afide all religion, and have ſo little fortitude 
vf mind, as to be incapable of bearing the common afflictions of 

human life. 3 ? 5 WAS, . 3 

* Apud Anglos—frequens eſt ſuicidium ob tzdium vitæ, | quo 

capti languidi, meœeſti, omnium remediorum pertæſi, res ſuas com- 

ponunt, teſtamenta ſcribunt, amicis per epiſtolas dein tranſmit- 

. tendas valedicunt, & deinde laqueo, veneno, vel aljo modo vitæ 

| ſux finem imponunt; quod eriminis genus admittunt illi qui religi- 

- omnem exuerunt, & ita debili ſunt animo, ut ærumnas vitæ 

human ſuſtinere nequeant,—Plyribus 1m4riacts melancholicis 

ſuicidium familiare eſt ; aſt MeL ancyoria AnGLICA in hoc 
| diſcrepat.ab aliis, quod fine ullo furore, aut gravi ærumna, ex ſolo 

Vite tædio tranquille mori, decernant,” Neſoleg. | Method; Tomi 
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8 oM E of the moſt powerful cauſes of this 
kind of Inſanity are religion, love, ecommerce, 
and the various paſſions which attend the 
defire, purſuit, and acquiſition of riches,— 
every ſpecies of Juxury,—and all violent and 
permanent attachments whatever. Theſe 
cauſes leſs affe& the French than moſt other 
nations. —As to religion, they are much in 
the ſame ſituation with all other true catho- 
ics. Pardon for ſins of all forts and fizes, 
is ſo eaſily obtained in every popiſh country, 
that very few true believers, as all good cas 
tholics undoubtedly are, in the comfortable 
doctrine of the abſolving power of the prieſt - 
hood, can be ſuppoſed to be much troubled. 
with religious melancholy. Not to mention that 
a religion whoſe chief characteriſtie is ſuperſti - 
tion, muſt be much leſs apt to produce Me- 
lancholy, than one that has leſs ſuperſtition, 
and more enthuſiaſm in its compoſition,.*® In 

| C oh one 


* See an excellent paper of Mr. Apis ox's on theſe two op- 
polite deviations from true religion, in tlie Spectator, vol. 3d. 
No. 201.—See alſo ſome good obſervatious on the ſame ſubject 
in Hunz Eſſays, p. 105.——* The Roman Catholic Church 
ſtems indeed, ſays Mr. Appisox, in the abovementioned 


Per, 
 irrecoverably loft in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or beha- 
viour be introduced into the world, it will ſoon be found out and 


diſcarded 
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one the heart and affections are but little con- 
cerned in the other they are the firſt and 
principal agents. The one is ever furniſhed 
with ſome ready ceremony ſome convenient 


penance to attone for every tranſgreſſion, — 
while the other, though it often elevates its 


'adherents with raptures of affurance, yet, at 
other times, it depreſſes and overwhelms 
them with the deepeſt deſpair ;—and in both 
ESP ai 2. £3 | , L ways, 
wiiſcarded ; on the contrary, à habit or ceremony, though never /o 
ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the church, flicks in it for 
ever. A Gothic biſhop perhaps, thought it proper to repeat ſuch" a 
form in ſuch particular ſhoes or ſlippers; another fancied it would be 
wery decent if ſuch a part of public devotions were performed with a 
mitre on his head, and a crofier in his hand ; to this a'brother Van- 
dal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antic dreſs, which he. conceived. 
Would allude very pl to ſuch and fuch myſteries, until by degrecs 
the whole, office has degenerated into an empty Jhow." th 


That this ſuperſtitious character of modern chriſſian, was 
derived from the idolatrous ſuperſtition of antient heathen 
Rome, has been diſplayed at large, with his uſual ſagacity and 
elegance, by the late Jearned Dr. MipDLiEToON, in his Letter 
From Rome; where he ſaw ** popery exerciſed in the full pomp and 
diſplay of its pageantry ; and praftifing all its art. and powers ⁊uitb- 

out caution-0r reſerve.” See his Works, vol. 5. 


How humouronſl the abſurd and childiſh vos to. their ſaints, 


and other contemptible ſuperſtitions of the Roman Catholics are ri- 


diculed by Ex As uus in his Naufragium, and in his Peregrinatio 
veligionis ergo, is well known to every ſchool- boy; and that the 
Tidicule is as juſt, as it is humourous, none can doubt who are 


| equaiated with the character of that elegant writer. 


— 
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ways, _ moſt frequently in the latter, pros. 4 
2 duces religious Madneſs. 


ERH N invihcible love, that has FLEA 

more Madmen in every age and nation than. ä 
any other paſſion befide,— perhaps more than 

all of them together, — can boaſt, 1 believe, 

few ſuch triumphs over the hearts of modern 
Frenchmen. For, however rapturonſly they 
may affect to. fpeak of the belle paſſh on, the 
univerſal taſte for gallantry has almoſt en- 
tirely baniſhed the zender paſſior ion from among 
them. Love, with them, 18 almoſt wholly 
an affair of art;—it has more of fancy than 
pathon ; ; and is rather an amuſemen; of the 
imagination, than a ſerious buſmeſs of the- 
_—_— — his ſource, therefore, of In- 


O 2 5 fanity, 


F 


* 


§ That this, is te true character might be ved by a 
thouſand teſtimonies ; and even from the internal i pro of the 

very love-ſcenes of their plays, and of their other compoſitions. 
which relate to love. A few witneſſes on this head hae be ſuf-. 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe. 


ST:nNs alludes to this 8 of the French on ſeveral 
occaſions. In one of his letters, written from ſome part of 
France, be has theſe words; nale myſelf believe thas 
Jam in love—but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, 
Sentimental ly—— l'amour, /ay they, n'c{ rien fans ſentiment 
 leve is nothing without mn, notwithſlanding tben 
make 
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fanity, muſt of courſe much leſs affect the 
inhabitants of France, than of this iſland, or 
of any other European country; all of whom 
ſeem leſs diſpoſed to trifle with ſo ſerious a a 
paſſion, than our agreeable, volatile neigh- 
bour 8. | | | f 


No x can ſo many ſuffer among them, as 
with us, from the next mentioned cauſe of 
| 2; ut _ Inſanity, | 


make ſuch a pother about the word, they have no preciſe idea an- 
nexed to it.”'—STERNE's Letters. vol. zd. Letter 56. p. 120. 


One of their own countrymen, Monſieur de P1NTo, in a letter 
to the celebrated Monfieur D1rdDzroOT, gives much the ſame ace 
count of the almoſt total annihilation of real affection among the 
French; —— which he humourouſly attributes, to the uni- 
verſal paſſion for card-playing :=—*<* The men in vhoſe days, 
ſays he, (i. e, before card-playing was ſo much in faſhion) not 
having by means of the taliſman of the cards, the eee of 
Satiating their eyes with the charms of women in full counterview 
to them, over the green m_ fnendſhip and love were paſſions ; 
but, at preſent, thanks to t oe ſame pra 5 there is little more left 
than gallantry : there may be found plenty of acquaintance, and. 
not a fingle friend; a number of miſtreſſes, and noi one beloved, 
Vide Annual Regifter for 1774. p. 188. 


Theſe may be confidered as ſufficient authorities, without 
troubling the reader with long extracts from their plays, odes, 
ſongs, and other b NN in which they exhibit what they 
experience when under the influence of what paſſes with them 
for love. If point, coneeit, and wit, may be conſidered as the 
genuine effuſions of paſſion, it muſt be acknowledged that they 
poſſeſs it in an eminent degree: but if the tenderneſs of affeftion, 
ma a heart of ſenſibility, ſo poſſeſſes and fills it, as to exclude eve - 


* 
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Inſanity, — the defire, and proſpect, of acquir- 
ing riches, or the actual acquifition of them. 
Siyce there can be but little deſire, where 
there is but little hope: and there can be 
but little hope of attaining riches in a land of 
ſlaves, where the bulk and ſtrength of a na- 
tion is depreſſed and impoveriſhed, and com- 
merce and agriculture, the two great ſources 
both of national and private wealth, are of 
courſe greatly checked, and much obſtructed 


in their operation. This is well known to be 
the caſe in France ; as it muft be, more or 
leſs, in every country whoſe inhabitants, be- 
ing ſubject to the will of an abſolute monarch, 
cannot feel that encouraging confidence of 


| the 
ry idea that is not immediately and cloſely connected with its ob- 
ect ; and is not at leiſure to adorn with the tinſel of imagination, 
tae warm, but ſimple language of the heart; then can they have 
but ſmall pretenſions to the ſerious paſſion of love. In the 44+ 
endix to the ſixty- ſecond volume of the Monthly Review, at 
P- $79, is a very juſt obſerration to this purpoſe. In giving an 
ecount of an ** Eſſai ſur la Mufique ancicnne & moderne, by 
V. de Laborde, it is remarked by the Reviewers that! Songs 
zre among the characteriſtical marks, from which an obſerver will 
carn much of the genius, ſirit, and character of a people, and it 
wll gppear 2 hiftorico-poetico-mufical details, into which 
r author here enters, that the French excel other nations in their 
morons, ſatirical, and bacchanalian ſongs.” They add, in a 
ote,—** By the word amorous, we do not mean love, nor any 
ng out of the ſphere of gallantry. It is almoſt 


; only among the 
aan and Britiſh bars that love is ſung with genuine ſenſibility." 
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22 INS ANIT Y why, 


the ſecurity of property, or that animating 


boldneſs of a conſcious freedom of project and 
: exertion, which are experienced in a very high 


degree in this happy land of liberty ; Happy 
as to the externals of opulence and freedom, 


had they but enough of ſound philoſophy, 


and genuine chriſtianity, to teach them the 
proper uſe and intrinſic value of the bleſſings 
they V 


Ir was an obſervation of the great Lord 
LITTLETON, in the year 1735, when reſid- 


ing in France, that he mercantile intereſt 


had at no time been much conſidered by the French 


court. lt is now, indeed more attended 
to ; but ſtill the occupation of a merchant is 
too much held in contempt ; and commerce 


can never flouriſh, as it does in this country, 


While the character of a trader and a gen- 
tleman are ſuppoſed to be incompatible, and 


their Noblęſſe would rather ſee their ſons idle 


prieſts, or needy foldiers of fortune, than! in- 
5 and opulent merchants. 


5 See his Works 4to, p. 662, 


% 


AND 
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AND though it is true, that the French 
nation has of late years, more than formerly, 
attended to th only eligible means of acquir- 
ing opulence, —agriculture, and commerce 3 
and, while it has improved the former in ma- 
ny reſped s, has ſo far puſhed the latter, that 
it is now become very conſiderable and ex- 
tenſive; both of which muſt conſequently ; 
have ſome effect in producing this diſeaſe, 
by giving birth to the deſires, fears, anxieties, 
diſappointments, and other affections which 
accompany the purſuit, or po fleſſion, of rich- 
es; yet as agriculture is ſtill in a very imper- 
fect ſtate, and flouriſhes but little among 
them ; and as their commerce is confined to 
a much leſs number of individuals, in pro- 
portion to the great extent of country, than 
in England ; and as they who are concerned 
in either of them, muſt be leſs ardent in their 
defires, leſs ſanguine in their hopes, and leſs 
liable to be elevated by ſucceſs, or dejected 
by diſappointment, in conſequence of the 
enervating effects of the nature of their 

vernment, which by its perpetual checks and 
reſtraints, produces a habit of tame modera- 
tion, p and patient acquieſcence not to men- 


tion 
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tion the eaſy verſatile temper ſo peculiar to 


Frenchmen — much fewer, in proportion, 


will ſuffer from this Cauſe of Inſanity in 


| France than among us. 


I think I may acc add, that even lug, 
which! is ſo fruitful a parent of Inſanity in 
this iſland, has much leſs influence, becauſe 
it is much leſs general, in France. In high 
life, it is true, they are not leſs infected with 


it there, than we are in England ;—but it is 


by no means ſo univerſally diffuſed among all 
ranks. of people, as it is in this rich, free, 


and commercial nation. Their lower orders 


of people know, I believe, but little of it.— 
and their wretched peaſantry nothing at all; 
thankful if they earn their daily homely mor- 
ſel, they eat it with chearfulneſs,—and know 
no other luxury than good n, and a 
800d appetite. 


Bu 1, above all, they are ſhielded from 
the attacks of this diſorder by that national 
lightneſs of heart, that vivacity and volatility of | 
temper, which will ſeldom ſuffer them to fix 
their attention too long, or their affections 


% _ * , 
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3 


too violently, and ſerioully, upon any par- 
ticular object. In ſhort, they are too lax in 
their attachments, and have' too much gaiety 
and verſatility, ever to be much troubled 
with u a7 AF, or | commercial Ale. e 
lancholy. * oa | e 


A 1 L” theſs cirgurtſiabees being qaken * 15 | 
the account, it ſeems not improbable that 
Wer diſorder i Is not only much more n | 


ee e e ee 


3AS 


* ee cle em 2. 1 ster. lo ing nations —_— 11 7 
uren ye lively Lade 0 en 5 per of 

rench 10 to er, from Paris, mher 

os 28th. 172 IT — 25, Y. four o cloct, Ae oy — 

good new if 4 Dauphin, and fince that time I have thought . 

myſelf. in Bedlam. Ws natural gaiety of the nation is ſo improved 

- this occafion, that, they are all fark mad with: joy, and do ' ni. 

| thing bu# dance about the fiteets by hundreds and by thouſands, The 
refſons 0 if rue arg admirab bh : one fellow gives notice to t 

2 of he de Fes 10 e teeth [fir 4 week * 9 88 10 


bh Ne whe 


- 125 "late tals defies the be fling 74] of kn ho 
ws ormęr , expe ations. to i continent, 
have flu 447 t e en fy're Fa > 1 Leia #*5 Habe Fat 
them volatile, ' even'td a degree of. chi lliſtneſi re ene with 
common to ſee the lower ſort out of ſpirits than out at elbows ; far 
in this Lountry(. flrange to relate !). the ſong und the dance are the 
anions to flavery and poverty.” All: ranks ef men, alma, all 
255 Seek 2 ee, V. rather amuſement, ao with a wonder, 
evidity ; cre are many who debar themſihver bes Se 
order to Javiſh their als on the ſpeCtacle, «or thy, mf 
enen dt: 7 yards to his friends in England 
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an England than i in "France, but more peculi- 
ar to this than to any other country. For 
even waving the other confiderations juſt « enu- . 
merated, an exceſs of wealth and luxury, in 
which perhaps no nation upon earth can vie 
with this, ſeem to entitle us to an abundant 
hare of the curſe which appears too plainly 
to be entailed upon their poſſeſſors. W hat- 
ever may be the cauſe, we hear. of few or no 
inſtances ot Iiiſanity among barbarous nations, 
| whether-antient or modern: and even among 
the poorer and leſs civilized inhabitants of 
modern Europe, we hear but little of this dif 
order; and the little, which we do hear c, 
ariſes Pg from a partial attachment to 
their native ſoil. This extraordinary diſorder, 
which is termed by the French the maladie du 
pays, and by medical writers Noftalg.a, [exiſts 
we are told, in the diſmal wilds of Lapland, 
imthe leſs frequented parts of Germany, and 
Uh the bleak mountains of Switzerlands. | 75 


Even in this iſland we find Inſanity. an 
uncommon diſorder in proportion, as wealth 
and luxury are but little known. In Scotland, 
where the — in general are neither 

opulent 
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— * 
* * 


n nor luxurious, Inſanity, as I am in- 
formed, is very rare: nor is it more frequent 
in the poorer, and leſs cultivated parts of 
Wales. Indeed there can ſcarcely be a doubt 
that, where other circumſtances. are ſimilar, h 
this diſorder muſt be more or leſs common a- 
mong any people, as wealth and luxury more 
or lefs abound. —This, at leaſt, is certain = 
that inſtances of Inſanity are, at this day, as 
mazingly numerous in this kingdom 2 pro- 
bably. more ſo than they ever were in any for- 
mer period and F ſee no other way of ac- 
counting for this vaſt increaſe of the diſorder, 
than by attributing it to the preſent univerſat 
diffuſion of wealth and luxury et almoſk 
every wag of the: iſtand. feng 


FHS e e makeg the obje& of 
our preſent inquiry a very intereſting one to 
Engliſhmen. If kſhall be ſo happy as to let 
in more hght upon any pait of it.; and eſ—- 
pecially if any thing which I. ſhall advance 
ſhall point to a real improvement in the me- 
thod of cure; towards which all our medical 
inveſtigations ought, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to lead ys; I ſhall not think my 
| time and labour beſtowed in Valles. 


'- is. 
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Wir n this view, I ſhall now proceed 


to make ſame obſervations on the nature, kinds, 


cauſes, and prevention of Madneſs ; which 1 
ſhall do under the following heads, and in 


the following order.] ſhall firſt. conſider 


the Dxx1n1T1oN ; then propoſe a new me- 


thod of Mo hotiennas and add ſuch de- 


ſcriptions and remarks as may appear neceſ- 
fary for illuſtrating the meaning, and con- 
firming the propriety of both: After that I 
ſhall give a conciſe view of the APPEARAN= 
CES ON DiSsECTION, as they are exhibited 
by BonzTus and MonxGAGN1 :—T ſhall then 
proceed to examine into the CAusxs of Mad. 


49; in doing which, I ſhall have occaſion to 


delineate the moſt conſiderable of the pas- 
zions, and to demonſtrate their very great 
influence '3 in producing this diſorder - this 
will naturally lead me to lay down ſome 


| Rurxs far ita prevention, which will chie ſy 


turn on che due regulation f the Paſſonc, : 
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e of a ſtriking ymptom of che diſegt 


Of the "DEFINITION and anenetranr 
J Inſanity. 


NSANITY, or Mannzss, or Lo- 
NACY, has uſually been conſidęred by 


_— writers, with ſome. few Exceptions, 


from the earlieſt ages, down to the preſent 
time, as conſiſting of {wo kinds ; — to one of 
which, they have almoſt unanimouſly given 
the name of Melancholy; and to the 9 

that of Mania, PYHRENSY,, or Tonk. E 
theſe various names of the latter kind, the 
moſt common is that of Mania 3 the term 
Phrenſy being more frequently ap 7 
to the delirium of a violent fever; and a 
being uſed, for the moſt, part, rather as « 


than as a name, or generie torm. This kind : 


; anſwers to the idea which. is vulgarly affixed 
to our Eng ſh word 


; and is ſome- 


Times pe pularly Gftipgiſhes by the:epithots 
Caving 
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raving, or raging, 5 to the 1 
appellation of t. | 


T HES E two kinds a Inſanity haye g ge- 2 
nerally been defined in words to this effect: 


„ MELANCHOLY is a permanent delirium, 

& 2vithout fury, or fever, in' which the mind 
& is dejetied, and trmerous, and uſually em- 
my * ployed about one Ae. 


% Manta is 2 pere delirium, with 


7 fury and audacity, but without Sever." 


In b DErixITIONS of Inſani- 
ty which are to be found in medical writings, 


ſome of which 1 ſhall preſently tranſcribe, 


the term deiirium, or ſomething {ynonymous, 


is commonly uſed. It is, however, very 
differently defined by different writers by 


many it is not defined at all; and by ſome it 


is uſed, in defining Madnels, in a ſenſe not 


very confiſtent either with the uſual definiti- 
on, or with that which themſelves have 
gen, of this variable, and vnſettled term. 


4D va ooreithſtzedivg this uncertainty in 


ne vie of the. term ND. it were eaſy to 
tranſeribe 


A. 


'" 


DD O_o NN NE Ve TV 


trinſefibe a Join liſt of DIN ITIoRS of 
Ml ANCHOLY and MANIA, from the: moſt 
noted practical writers, both of antient and 
modern times, in which it would be ſeen 
that they univerſally borrow from the ſame 
ſource; and that almoſt every ſucceſſor of Ga» 
LEN treads with little variation in the foot» 
ſteps of his maſter, who himſelf did not mas 
terially deviate from the track which had 
already been marked out for him by his 
predeceſſors, at the head of whom was 
the great FATHER oF Puysrc, with thoſe 
other” antient medical authors whoſe works | 


77 27 


are confounded with bis. ot Trivin”, WF o08 


1 


T ARS E early weithra;: e were open 
euſtomed to deal much in Defini;ions,- have, 
it muſt be acknowledged, given us no ex- 


preſs ones of theſe. diſorders; but that their 


notions concerning them have ſerved as a 
foundation for the Defin tions of their ſuc- 
ceſlors, might eaſily be proved, by oollekting | 
and comparing ſuch detached paſſages, rela- 
ve to the feveral kinds of Delirium and In- 


ſabity, as are to be found in that invaluable 


Body Practical Treatiſus; written by various - 


dd 


authors, 
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raving, or raging, prefi xed to the common 
appellation of Maineſs. 


T Hs E two kinds of Inaity have ge- 
nerilly been defined in words to this effe& ;— 


_06MELANCHOLY is a permanent delirium, © 


e 20;thout fury, or fever, in' which the mind 
„is dejeied, and timorous, and uſually em- 
att ** ployed about one object. ” 


„ Manta is a permanent delirium, Ie 


40 «fury and audacity, but without fever." 


Ix the various DzrintTIOons of Inſani- 
ty which are to be found in medical writings, 
ſome of which 1 ſhall preſently tranſcribe, 
the term deriirium, or ſomething {ynonymous, 
is commonly | uſed. It is, however, very 
differently defined by different writers by 
many it is not defined at all; and by ſome it 
is uſed, in defining Madrels, in a ſenſe not 
very confiſtent either with the uſual definiti- 
on, or with that which themſelves, have 
Sen, of this variable, and unſettled term. 


hs 


Bur eorwihftnding this uncertainty, | in 
he 15 of the. term deliriuep, it were eaſy to 
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0 of Prediical Treat; fer, written by various 


ARRAN GE MENT: * | 


tranſctibe a long 4ſt of Dnz1n1710n4: of 
MEL ANCHOLY and MANIA, from the moſt 


noted practical writers, both of antient and 


modern times, in which it would be ſeen 
that they univerſally borrow from. the ſame 
ſource; and that almoſt every ſucceſſor of Ga- 
LEN. treads with little variation in the foot» 
ſteps of his maſter, who himſelf did not mas 
terially deviate from the track which had 
already been marked out for him by his 
predeceflors, at the head of em was 
the great FATHER or Puysic, with thoſe 
other anticnt medical authors whoſe works 
are confounded with * n eee 2 

TARS E * weithra; aa were Se 
euſtomed to deal much in Defini ions, have, 


it muſt be acknowledged, given us no ex- 


preſs ones of theſe diſorders; but that their 
notions concerning them have ſerved as a 
foundation for the Defin tions of their ſuc-⸗ 
cefſors, might cafily be proved, by oollecting 5 
and comparing ſuch detached paſſages, rela- 

de to the teveral kinds of Delirium and In» 
favity, as are to be found in that invaluable 


authora, 
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— of: various merit, which have come 
dvr thb ur as the Works f HirrgcnatEs ; 
of which:the- greateſt part are undoubtedly 
very autient, and all of which, Whatever 
may! be their deſteieneies in point of real me- 
dial ference; ſerve at leaft to make us ac- 
quainted with the opinions of phyſicians who 
o en before the time of GALEN. 


A very minute inquiry of this Kind, with 
a critical examination of every paſſage” add 
gedꝭ would take up more room than would 
be. conſiſtent with my preſent plan; and, af 
ter all, might be thought, perhaps, rathet 
curious than uſeful. 1 ſhall only, therefore, 
make a few extracts from tlie works of Hip- 
Morales im confirmation of this aſſertion; and 
content myſelf with merely referring to ſome 


ee, tend to the ür. 
Tur permanent fe ar, and N ae 
hero vonſidered as EIT of 19 0 
AN- is obvious fromi the twenty-third' Apho- 


am of ſection the ſixth; where he OR . 


ob og h BucYuply eee a” 
e LL, waflf 


% 


© pope, Ons, p. $2571 , 


ARRANGEMENT. 33 


« If fear or diſtreſs continue for à long time; 
this is a ſymptom: of Melancholy. | 


AND that ſuch fear and difireſs ® ate eſs 
teemed ſymptoms of delirium, may juſtly be in- 
ferred from a paſſage to be quoted at length on 
another occaſion, & in which it is ſaid that— - 
“There is a great ſimilarity, as to theadifors _ 
der of mind Lag, + in thoſe wied are 
ill of a Phrenſy, and thoſe who are affected 
with Melancholy. 


| Nox is it leſs obviouſly deducible from | 
the ſame paſſage, if compared with what 
7 E em. precedes 


*I thake uſe of the word diffre/ in 4 general and comprehen 
five ſenſe, as implying grief, dęjection, Le anxizty, and 
in ſhort every dipreſſing Affection with which the mind may be 
permanently afflifted ; an extent of meaning which ſeertis not un- 
aptly to correſpond with JvoJuply, Which I take to fignify 
a ſtate of mind in which its * healthful tone hs pains and 
it with difficulty exerts a due degree of fortitude and conflancy.® 
And it may be obſerved that AzzT&vs, who is acloſe imitator 
of HirrocxATzs, uſes, in hit definition of Melancholy, a fin- 

lar, but ſtronger expreſſion, in the word abupiy which Cem to 
imply @ total defeft of mental vigour,” "0X 


8 Fozz TI Hir rock. de Morbis lib, 1. Oper, on. p · 469, ; 
50. ea * 


+ Vide Fors11 Occonam Hippoers 


- 22 2 * 
83 , * 3 — P ; 
„ 80's ys. #- 2 $$ — By 
! Pg 1 * 


£4 * 7 9. 
A . 


b a - 4 „ ; 
* a \ # 


JM BLeFIRIT 10N ad 


1 . Y 


5:4 
* AY 


referred to, in owe of Ich b 85 neiprell) 
mentioned as eſſential 10 Phrenitis; J as well 

às from many others, in various parts of his 
Works; that he ſuppoſes the delirium of Me- 

YaheBoly r. to be without, (ſever. 


* * 1 * 


: Aha 4 * he reckoned Mania a Flas . 4. 
| Firtumm: is clearly expreſſed in the above paſſage, 
to mention no others :—and that in the idea 
of Maniacal delirium, he comprehended that 
of violence is evident from the ſame. paſſage, 
and from many more which might be referred 
To, whether he uſes the term Mania, or its 
derivatives, as he not unfrequently does, to 

note a violent degree of delirium in a Phren- 
Nis, or in any other fever, in oppoſition to the 
Ilghter degrees with which theſe diſorders are 
ſometimes accompanied, and which are ſim- 
ply termed apo, Tapz@poouun wagen, | 
or. the like 2 to indicate that kind of 
e | 84 


1 Arrröbz. de Morbis, Lib, I, Oper. Omni Pe 460. 30" 
44. 


5 8 n « ON p. . 1.—20. 
De Morbis. Li. Op. p. 5 Lib. = N.. * 


De Hecbionibus. Oper. Onn. * 5 18. 20. 


| ARRANGEME N.. 5 


x 


* 


Madneſs which has ſince acquired the exclu- 
ſive title to that appellation; which it is p ain 
he underſtands to be without fever, and to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Melancholy only by the bio. 
lence or ferocity of the delirium, by whichit.is. 
rendered, as ſpecifically different. from that. 


kind of Inſanity, as it is from £ i a r 


the abſence of fey. er. 1 


GATE N affords us no deßtition, 5 &r 
2s I know, which on every cha- 
racteriſtic circumſtance of Deliri tum, >= 
chaly, or Mania 3 but they may all be =: 
ed fromthe following extracts en FN #6 > 
Epitome f his Works : 


H [imaginitri fnetio)—itc um- 
* vitiatur, ut in Delirig:— ſic 1 heel : 
«*« nunc leditur ac rd guod . Harte 
ma vocant delirium. Pl lerunque - im utri iſque 
& ſimul conſiſtit Delirium, tum parum bebe 
© ;maginando, tum parum apte ratiocinanab. Eſt 
quando duntaxat in altero. Interdum quippe 
L ratio viliatur, imaginatione ſimul atque me- 


„ 


E Vide. Loc. ſupra citat : — item Hirzoex. Aphor., 5 


Aph. 20, 22 555 p. 1268.4 $ 6. Aph. 56. he 


DEFINITION ad 


. 


60 moria illzſfa. Quemadmodum etiam rati- | 


< one integra, contigit tum imaginationem, 
L tum memoriam vitiari.“ * 55 25 


"AR I's: TERDUM vero ubi prineipales acti- 


& ones ſunt læſæ, febris quoque accedit : ut 
in phrenitide & lethargo. Interdum fine febre 


« adeſt vitium: ut in Mania & Melancholia. 8 


«DeLIinIUM omne, depravatus eſt 


6 principis facultatis motus, a pravis ſuccis aut 
« cerebri intemperie ortum habens. Cæte- 
rum phrenitis dicitur, ſi febris adfit; ut 
Nania ſi abſque febris accidat. Solæ au- 
„ tem Melancholice alienationes, a a frigidiorĩ 


6 ſucco produei ſolent.“ + 


e IN omnibus gutem animi i alienationibus, 
e fi timor atque triſtilia diu perſeverent, atram 
2. bilem i in cauſa eſſe eſt indicium.“ 


. 


De Symptomatum Differentiis, p- 666. 16. 1 
| 1 De Locis af. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 5. 739 · 44. | 
7 De Quaſi Smptemat, Lib. 2. po 603+ 13. 


ſ 


( oi hes 


> 


2 


ARRANGEMENT. 5 


I vero in ipſo cerebri corpore abun- 
« dat Catra bilis, quæ vomentibus ipſam & 
« olfacientibus videtur acida] eum Inſaniæ 
4 ſpeciem, quem Græci vocant Melancholiam, 
e jinducit. Quemadmodum alter atræ bilis 
*« ſuccus, qui præaſſata flava bile naſeitur, 
“et eſt voluti fæx fanguinis quæ admodum 
ſpiſſa exiſtit, fæcibus vini haud abſimilis,] 
ſerina gignit deliramenta, modo cum febre, 
© modo abſqe illa, in cerebri corpore abun- 
66 dans.” 4 * | | 


” TH E faculty of Haga 10 ſeme-· 
© timegvitiated, as in delirium. And the rea- 
„ ſoning faculty 7s ſometimes injured and de- 
* braved, a fymptom which is likewiſe called de- 
* lirium. Four the moſt part delirium confifts i in 
* the union of both theſe Symptoms, the imagina- 
ion preſenting erroneous images, and reaſon at 
the ſame time judging amiſs. But ſometimes it 
'* conſiſts in ane of them only. For there are ca- 
ws ſes i in which reaſon is injured, while the ima- 
* * gination and r remain t : and on 


Ws | 


4 


| — Lb. 3. cap, 3. P- 741. 1656 des 
Vide _ Forer Cue 55 2 he N ,“ 


7 


33 DEFINITION and 


ee the other hand, in which” the imagination gud 


0 17 are vitiated, and yet reaſon ee 
g 6 6 P d. 23 


& Sometimes a diſordered action of the princi- 
= pal faculties is accompanied with fever; as 
« ;z phrenſy and lethargy. Sometimes it is 
« without fever, @s in Mania and Meclanchas | 
66 ly. 90 


EVZ R X delirium is a depraved aftionof 
J principal faculty, arifing from vitiated hu- 
% mours, and 4 diſordered temperament of the 
% brain. It is called phrenſy I it be ee 
e with fever; but if there be no fever, it 

« called Mania. But alienations of a Eg 
40 choly kind only, are faluced by 4 e oa 


"9 mour. 


. J every ee of mind, if "Ag and 
« diſtreſs continue for a long time, it is a-fign' that 
« me diforder is cauſed by black bile. . 


% Whenever that hind of atrabilious Jamar; 
1. aobich when thrown up from the ffomach by 
6 vomiting has an acid tafte and ſmell, abounds 
« in the ſubſbance af the We it 1 on that 


6c <f ſPeeces 


A R R ANGE MEN >» 


« Fhecies of Inſanity which the Greeks call Me- 
c lancholia. As when that other atrabilious 


. humour "which owes its origin to aduſt yellow 


ce bile, is @ kind of feculent part of the blood, is 
every thick, and not unlike the lees of wine, a- 


Bounds in the ſubſtance of the brain; it produces 


furious deliriums, ſometimes with and ſome— | 
* 7/mes without fever.“ 


Cares AVRELIANUS, + and 
AnETxUs CaPPADOX, * who probably both 
lived a little before the time of GAL E N, 
define Melancholy and Mania nearly in the 
ſame manner; but the latter adds to the de- 
finition of Melancholy that the diſtreſs is 
confined to one object, — ig. d vbupin evi pur 
oaiſacin: a circumſtance in which the exam- 
ple of ARK ETÆUS has been followed by 
Joxs TOR and the illuſtrious Bot n= 
HAAVE,—and which, thou gh far from 
univerſal, muſt be acknowledged to be nei- 
ther rare, nor ynwarthy. of attention ; and, 


therefore 


N F Morb. Chronic. Lib. 1. CAP» 5. p · 326. & cap. 6. P- 340. 
De Caufis & Sign,” Morb,' Diuturn. Lib. 1. & 5. p. 29. 


E. & cap. 6. r 


"$0 5 DEFINITION and 


therefore, G xr EN 1 at the ſame time that 


he diſtinctly pointed it out as frequently ex- 
iſting, very judiciouſly excludes it from a 
Toe” in the definition. 


MonDznN WAI ERS hive, for the 
mal part, ſtrictly adhered to their maſters of 
antiquity. Of their ſcrupulous exactneſs in 
copying from theſe antient models I ſhall 
exhibit a few ſpecimens, and refer to more 
which the reader may conſult, if he pleaſes, 


at his leiſure. 


Taz e following are modern 45 nitions of 
DELIRIUM. 


«IN genere delirium definiri poteſt, actio 
* te pravata pbantaſiæ & ratiocinationis, a ſpi pi- 
* rity. impuro, phantaſmati abſurdo & in- 
ha convenienti occatonem 1 1 | 


"a 85 Dai R 1 UN may 5+ general be defined 
© to je a depraved action of the Faculties ima- 
* gination and reaſoning, ar: ng from an in- 


(tet * purity 


i Do Tai: aeg. Lib. 3. e. 4+ P. 743+ 6e. 
TE SIXXIATI Oger. Onn. Tom. 3. þ bh — | 


PIT 
CEE > OY, 


WE * 7 


ARRANGEMENT, 41 


e burity of the animal Arts which gives occa- 


« ſion to the internal repreſentation ef ſome ne 
« and unreal image to the mind.” 


6 Daliciam eſt phantaſiæ & ane deprava- 
6 tio, a phantaſmatis abſurdi &1 inconvenien- | 
« tis oblatione exorta,” || 


DELIAI UM is a depravation of the ja- 
<< culties of imagination and reaſoning, arifing b 


from the internal e of Joe _ 
50 and unreal image to the mi 


Cu u inaginatio, & xflimatio depravatur, 
« dlirium- accidit, quod dicitur,—declinatio 
« a recta rationis ſemita, unde zgri abſurda, 
& incongrua loquuntur, aut e imaginan= 
2 tur.“ 1 


8 


e igen thy imagination 3 Aa, are QF. 


« grated, then exiſts what is called delirium, — 
** or a deviation from the bath f right reaſon, in 
„ he. 


} JoxsTow: The” Univerſa Mediciue Prad. Lib, 8. 2 
3 | 


= fl 
59 


+ Tozzi Oper, Onn, Tom. I, p. 171. | 


7 


$67 lobi the ick talk and i imagine Shia and i im- 
40 * e 5 


5 B o E RHA AVE and De GoRTER have 
vehitured to ſtrike out of the common beaten 
track; with what ſucceſs I ſhall not here ex- 
amine; but am inclined to ſuſpect, that on 
a tric ; inquiry, they would be foynd to dif- 
fer more in words, than 1 in reality, from their 
eee. | 


TRR former ſays, De eſt idearum 
e ortus non reſpondens externis cauſis, ſed in- 
< ternæ cerebri diſpoſitioni, una cum judicio 
ex his ſequente, & animi affectu motuque 
66 corporis inde ſequente: atque his quid em 
per gradus auctis, ſolitariis, vel combina- 
8 uy, varia deliriorum genera fiunt.“ 1 


«DELIRI UM zs the exiſtence of ideas in 
1975 correſpondence with ſome internal diſpoſition of 
< the brain, and not with external eauſes; toge- 
nber with the judgment ariſing from ſuch ideas, 
1 and the conſequent affections of the mind, and 

actions 


{ BoxxRAAvII Aphor, & 700, 


ARRANGEMENT. | 43 
« actions of the body : and as theſe ex ft i in vari- 


4 gu degrees, and are ſolitary, or combined, they 
give riſe to various kinds of delirium.” 


De GokrER PEO EI that Sil Tdi- 


i ſomniantium fi vigilantes occupant, ut ſepe 
„ xque vivida ſunt, quam per ſenſus offerun- 


- "6 tur, vel quæ ex mentis voluntate concitan- 


I 


tur, faciunt hominem delirare : ſed cauſa 
1 8 plus valere videtur, quia in ſomno 
e fine detrimento ſanitatis ſæpe, in vigilanti- 
« bus autem ſemper a morboſa cauſa, aliena 
” '* obrepunt.” 8 


* When 1 images ari ik in "the mind while We 
& are awake, in a manner fimilar to what we ex- 
e perience when dreaming; and it often happens 
&« that they do fo, and are equally vivid with thoſe 
ws which are excited by the ſenſes, or by the will ; 
te wwe are then in a flate of delirium. But the 
* cauſe of delirium ſeems to be more po ver ful 
* than that of dreams : for in ſleep fuch erroneous 
«© images often preſent themſelves in a flate of 


health, but when wwe are.waking, they always 


15 proceed from fome morbid cauſe.” | 
F 2 | "2 * 


8 De ore. Medicine A cap. 1. $ 5. P 88 
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«© which the fi > Jalk and i e abſurd and im- 
6 probable GS... EO 


Bozzn AAVE and De GonrzR ave 
ventured to ſtrike out of the common beaten 
track ; with what ſucceſs I ſhall not here ex- 
amine; but am inclined to ſuſpect, that on 
a ſtrict inquiry, they would be found to dif- 
fer more in words, than in reality, from their 
Predeceſſors. | 


T HE former fays, © Delirium eft idkarum 
5 or7us non reſpondens externis cauſis, ſed in- 
e ternæ cerebri diſpoſitioni, una cum judicio 
dex his ſequente, & animi affectu motuque 

*© corporis inde ſequente: atque his quid em 
„ per gradus auctis, ſolitariis, vel combina- 
uh ty, varia deliriorum genera fiunt.“ =. 


«Dx LIRIUM 2 e of ideas in 
& correſpondence with ſome internal diſpoſition of 
the brain, and not with external cauſes ; toge- 
© ther with the judgment ariſing from ſuch ideas, 
6 * and the 8 affections of the mind, and 


actions 


— — 


4 BOERBAAYII Apher, 8 700. 3 | 5 


3 
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« actions of the body: and a as theſe exi iſt 5 in vari- 
* ous degrees, and are ſolitary, or A they 


give riſe to various kinds of delirium.” 


De GorT2R tell us that smili Lab- 


„4 ſomniantium f vigilantes occupant, ut ſæpe 
_ «« #que vivida ſunt, quam per  ſenſus offerun- 
tur, vel quæ ex mentis voluntate concitan- 


« tur, faciunt hominem delirare : ſed cauſa 
« delirii plus valere videtur, quia in ſomno 
* fine detrimento ſanitatis ſæpe, in vigilanti- 
« bus autem ſemper a morboſa cauſa, aliena 


Ee. '* obrepunt.” 8 


ien images ar. 2 in the * ee We 
& are awake, in a manner fimilar to what we ex- 


© perience when dreaming; and it often happens 


&* that they do ſo, and are equally vivid with thoſe 
© which are excited by the ſenſes, or by the will; 
«© 2we are then in a flate of delirium. But the 
e cauſe of delirium ſeems to be more powerful 
* than that of dreams: for in ſleep fuch erroneous 
« images often preſent themſelves in a flate of 
« health, but when aue are. waking, they always 
15 Freue from fome morbid cauſe.” 

F 0 b 8 11 1 


U 


8 De e Medicine 2 ea cap. Is $ 9. P- "RE 


{ 0 
- 


DEFINITION, * 


Tar late BOTANICAL NOSOL OGISTS, 


KH T may fo call them, have all, except Sav- 
' VAGES, confined the term to the febrile deliri- 


um; and affixed different generic names to the 


other ſpecies. They are almoſt the only wri- 


ters who have materially deviated from the 
antients ; and they. differ from each other no 
[els than from. their predeceffors. They have 


all, however, | conſiderable merit; but eſpe · . 


cially Dr. CvLLeN, who has, in my opini- 
on, greatly improved upon the reſt, by an 
arrangement which is remarkable for the 
chaſte ſimplicity, and philoſophical preciſion, 
ſo conſpicuous in whatever proceeds from the 


mouth or pen of that great e e 


of medical ſcience. = 


Taz. Sollowing: | Definitions. of Max an- | 
chol v ond Manta may ſerve as a ſpeci- 
men of the cloſe adherence of even the moſt 
an ent g the e to their antient T 
mabkers. :. 5 8 PALS IS 2d 


5 * 


08; E's 8 T autem n Melincholis mentis -aliendiio 


< ſeu,:defipientia, ſine febre, cum metu hd 


6 * meflitia ſine cauſa manifeſta eig 27224 
8 4 2 _ 5 
* PisOx. de e cxrend, Me. Lib. 1. e. * x61, Tom 1 


. 

a 4 
N : 8: 9 
2 4 7 
- * | 3 . 
. = : -Y 

= A 

<4 
1 


60 aut any manifeſt cauſe. i a $2 


« delirium ſeu imaginationis & rationis'depra- 
'* yatio, fine febre, cam timare & "maeflitia." q 


7 reafon, without fever, ark 2 1 1 _ de- 


timore & ais. xo * 


«MEL ANCH OL N ia delirium mhthe 
out fever, with fear and ee 1 


9 o 
** 


4 Melancholia eſt deliriem,”. 2 Phantaſm mate 
nnn 1 * detentus, uni 


U eee 


duunutr ex- Ton. . TIS 
tt Pro, Med. Lb. 1. caps 14. p. 157 . 


ARRANGEMENT: "a 


«MELAN cn 0 1. * i as Aeneon "of 
4 mind, or priuation of its faculties, without fe- 
ever, accompanied with fear and EGS with ; 


4 DPEFPINI TUR leben * fit 


6 Mzr Ax cho x I defitied ts be 4 de- 
e lirium, or depravation' of imagination and 


10 Melanchola eſt delirium yo fare, « cum 


* 


f : 
4 


1 K . n 
— ² CC. 
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4 DEFINITION and 


* 


| « copitationi, abſque furore S, lire, cum 
8 775 W & nan, e ES 


„ MELANCHOLY 154 diva: Ari. 
6 fing from the internal repreſentation of ſome me- 
“ lancholy image, in which the attention of the 
© mind is rivetted to one ſubject, without fury or 
6 fever, and with dejection and fear,” 8 


e Melaicholici in profundam meflitian, a 
| « ingentem timorem delabuntur. In his in- 
| © ſuper imaginatio & ratiocinatio depravatur; 
| non tamen plerumque i in omnibus, ſed in 
© certis ſolum rerum generibus. Memoria 
autem firma manet, & ſebris degſt. Per id 
„vero a cætaris inſanis melanchohci inter- 

ee noſcuntur, quod timeant, & mcereant fine 
* cauſa en, unde HIPPOCKATES, 6 
« Aph. 23. Si timor & mceſtitia longs 
tempore ene, judicatalem et mes 
6 * lancholicum. 1 


74 


% They who are 5 fall into 40 te 
& jection and great fear. Their imagination 


8 and reaſon is 45 3 but in 27. 
44 J 


4 


I JowsTonr The Univerſ: Medicine ed. Lib, 8, p. 39% 
* Tozzi Oper. Tom. 1. p. 11 9. 


1 


ARRANGEMENT. 7 


4 this dpravity | 18 os to Jome particular | 
40 objects, and does not extend to all. We me- 
* mory is unhurt, and there 1s no fever. ' The 5 
* melancholy are di ifinguiſhed from other madmen 
<« by the ex Hence of fear and dejection, without 
« any obvions cauſe ; whence it has been obſerved 
* by HippoCRATES = that if fear” and de- 
* jeflion continue for a long time, TR 15 4 82 | 
6 im of melancholy.” 1 


«6 Melancholia vocatur medic! wälle morbus, 
in quo æger delirat diu, & Pertinaciter, 
* fine febre, eidem fe re & uni e 
10 ſemper affixus.” + 0 


« That F: order is by 2 n calls 
© melancholy, in which the patient is long and 
„ obflinately delirious, without fever, and al-- 
| © moſt always intent upon one and the lame. 

wy thought.“ 5 


« Melancholia= et firmior cum mente * 

gata phantaſia, certis  objettis valde inhæ- 
15 rens, cum diuturno animi angore, inqui- 
66 * etudine, metu & 7 Nille ſine ulla cauſa ma- 


'66 * nifeſta 


+ Rennes Haber. & 1089; 1 oP 
| „ e 


48 DEFINLITION-and. 


4 nifeſta undd, a valde difficili G co- 
* pioſius in cerebro congeſti ac ſtagnantis per 
* vaſa ejus progreſſu oborta. 


| 5 40 Melancholy; is a fixed i imagination, with th 
<4 enation of mind, which dwells much upon cer! 
1 tain objects, with permanent anguiſh, inquie- 
44 tude, fear, and dejection, without any obvious 
6 cauſe ; arifing from the congeflion and flagna-, 
& tian in the brain of a large quantity of blood, 
<< epbich paſſes with great dt Met ; ee 

" ' the veſſels of that _ . 


4% Mia 3 e vel magis 1 
t prie furorem, ſeu rabiem latini vocant, 
66: quod eo malo detenti furibundi, temerarii, 
E ferarum inſtar effrenes ſunt. Eſt itaque 
&% MANIA alientio "or delirium vebement extra 
« ſebrem. e 


2 the Greeks term Mania the Lacks call 
0 Inſania, or more properly Furor, or Rabies, 
nt e they who are on y ve di 1 are ra- 


«6 rg, 
58 by 


N 1 14 Rat. a1. Tam. 4 p. 5 55 9 Js 
Rerum. Tom. 3. P · 252. | 


* „ Moths Libs , 59s 0 


- W} Y.Q0 wa 


ARRANGEMENT. 4 


ging, violent, and as ungovernabl as As 
. beaſts,—m a word, Mania is & violent aljena« 


6 fan of mind, or delirium, without fever.” * 


«6 Eſt- Mana ſeu fu rory Abrins, fon : 
„„ imaginationis & rationis depravatio; ſins 


66 timore ſed poti us Tum aunacia, temeritate; 
„ ira, jurglis, & ferocia, fine febre, a diſpo- 


„ fitione ſpirituum fervida & 1 ignes ortum has 
„bens. 2 Il 


«MA N 1 7 Boks fas; 114. 


“ fravation of i the imagination and reaſon, wwitha 
« out fear, and rather with audacity, raſbneſt, 
2 anger, C ontent en; and violence; without fever; 


95 75 owing its 0 e to a hot 2 Lad diſpoſition 


„F Cay gy Benet. 


« Mania 0 delitium fine febre eum Furors : 


% & audacia.“ 8 „ e 


«M ANTI 3 delirium without ker 
7 W 1 e audacity.” = by 
8 


* Manid 


25 


{| SxxnfATI Oper. Tom. 3. p. iel. 


$3 * 


& Riventt Prax, Med, Lib, 2. e. 18. pl 86. 


” { oy J 
> wg — III — —_— — — 5 


A, 
FIND 8 
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F DevixITION 5 ane 


A ze unis elt 1 diuturya, cum te; 
6 & ferocia 1 ne febre, ab igneo ſpiritom fer- 


4 


* vere exorta, « emotio,” s 


be. «Ma ANIA is 4 permanint © emotion of the 


* 
a, 


5 ming, with audacity, and violence, with- 


8 out fever, -arifing rom a fery fervor HY the 
A, Hier, = od on 


% AM VIS cichne i abend 
2 Laing free 7 = Græcos Me- 


x , quo gti Fo. Aan Hoek. & ra- 
14 tiocinationis depravationem, impkrunt, fu- 
« rünt, ac rühil omnino formidantes, omnia 
** temere audent, & indiſcriminatim àgpredi- 

t untur: ſebre tamen e & memoria va- 
* lent.” þ 5 5 


55 Though, C1, CERO tells us ; that the Latins 
66 « called this diſorder fury, and the Greeks: Melan- 


55 Aol; yet phyſicians, in frrieneſs of "ſpeech, 
„give it the n of Inſanit BE or that kind 


So 


= Joxsromr Tae Univ. Med. Pract. Lib. 5 p. 594 


2 Tozz1 . Tom, 1. P. * 


VV 
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« of delirium, in which the patient is tis _ only af 
* feed with a depravity of imrag nation and het 
% ſoning, But is violent and outrageous, and, fear- 

* ing nothing, raſbly dares, and ind, Fee | 
„ attempts, every thing 3, yet is aid. YE: eyes 


* and 5 the Kecſel uſe of h bis $A 


"9 1: Melancholia eouſque e ut 
« tanta accedat agitatio liquidi cerebroſſ, qua 
0 furorem pd Prom, Mania yecas. 


tu, 


Wt If Melanchs! ly ee fo ach a recs as to 
« be attended with great agitation of the nervous 
* fluid i in the brain, by which violent fury is eu- 
= * cited, the Aforderis then called Mania! 1 


£6 FIRED eſt RET 8 cum * nie 
6 te & ingenti membrorum robore conjuncta, 
ea vehementiori fanguinis crafli, copioſi & 
„Melancholici per cerebri vaſa cum magno 
L᷑Eſtu tranſpreffione proveniens. Nhrenitis 
5 Ke elt Inſania cum febre, a ſtaſi ſan- 


3} 


? 


82 8 N 3 
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46 guinis inflammatoria in 7" 1 or- 
” s +. 6 


« Ma ANIA 55 a violent Infinity, accom 
Fe panied with temerity, and vaſt exertions 0 1 | 
06 muſcular frrength ; - proceeding from a foreib 
and copious tranfmiſſion of thick, and Melancho- 
y Blood, with great heat, through the veſſels | 
** of the brain. Whereas phrenſy is Inſanity 
with fever, ariſing from an AHanniatoty 06 
$5 en in the veſſels of the brain.“ 


1 * not trouble the reader with a mi- 
nute criticiſm on theſe definitions. In what 
reſpects they are erroneous, or defective, will, 
I hope, be rendered apparent by what I ſhall 
hereafter advance in the courſe of theſe obſer- 
vations. A few curſory remarks, OR, 
may not ber im proper in this Place. 


In all ha definitions of Infanity WY. quo- . 


ted, and moſt medical writers agree in Living | 
pretty nearly the ame definitions, I it 5 


24 


+ 1 Med. Rat, N. Tom. 4+ A 4 7 Oer. 
Tom. 33 P: 253. . 


nn the 60, or e ” the 
fame, 


* — 


— 


PL 


o * 


be obſerved that the term delirium, HK Gs l 85 
thing ſynonymous, is univerſally adopted. 


It is, however, as we have juſt ſeen, very 


differently defined by different writers; by 
many it is not defined at all; - and by none 
ſo perfectly as might be wiſhed. For moſt 
writers, while they adhere to the common 
definitions of delirium, and Infanity, deſeribe 
fuch ſorts of Inſanity, in enumerating the 
particulars, as have nothing in common -with 
the delirium of à fever: though none of 
them, in their definitions, except Aux T Us, 
make any other difference between the deliri- 
um of a phrenſy, and that of Inſanity, than 
„ 2 What 
/ | 8 | f | ART 
fame purpoſe, may conſult, among others, the following wri- 
ters :——CELs1 de Medicina, lib. 3. cap. 18. p. 148, &c, — 
Paui. AEcinkr. de Re Medica, lib. 3. cap. 1 4. p. 19, 39. and 
p. 20, 22,—ProsPERL ALPINI de "Medicina: Method. lib. 10. 
c. 10. p. 608. and cap. 4. p,49—Mass ARI Oper. lib. 1. 
cap. 21. p. 65, and Cap. 22. p. 74.— PATENT Oper. Medic. 
Tom. 1. p. $4. $7. 85. HersriIi (Greons. Amor.) Oper. 
cap. 3. p. 25. and cap. 22. p. 74. - WILLIS d Anima Brutor. 
Cap, 11. p. 322, cap. 12. p. 3A. +P17CARN. Element. Me. 
dicinæ. lib. 2. cap. 6. Operum. p. 103. 106, —BuzNnzTI De- 
aur. Medic,” Pract. lib. 11. J 6. p. 02. 5.9. p. ' 607,<Bo- 
NETI Polyath, lib. 2, cap. 17. Tom, 1, p. 67 f. and cap. 184 p. 
696 GonTer Medicin. Dogmat. C. 1. : 5. P 6, —Het - 
TIA ompend. Medicin. cap. 14. & 23s 24. 26. P. 108.— 
Meav's Works, vol. 3. p. 41. Hon Princip, Medicine, park ._ . 
2, cap. 6, Þ M K-27 : , 0 . 
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what ariſes from the preſence or 38 of 
fever; as may be ſeen in the above extras 
from GALEN and his followers. Hor r MAN, 
in endeavouring to derive the diſtinctions from 
the difference of the proximate cauſes, has 
not perhaps done much better: and two other 
celebrated moderns, Box RRA AVE and De 
GorTER, in attempting to ſurpaſs, have 
rather fallen ſhort of the antients; ſince their 
definitions, ar at leaſt that of De GorTER, 
are ſtrictly applicable only to thoſe ſpecies of 
delirium, which I ſhall hereafter define under 
the title of ideal delirium, whereas there are 
ſeveral ſpecies of Inſanity, which rank under 
another ſort of delirium, in which there is no- 
thing ſimilar to what theſe writers have defi- 
ned delirium to be. 


Ir may be proper farther to obferve, that 
there are ſpecies of Inſanity, and thoſe not 
only frequently to be met with, but of vari · 
ous kinds, in which there is a dxjectiun 
nor audacity 3 and which conſequently neither 
come-under the e of Mana, nor of 
* NY 

oy Tus 


at tbe eos 
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THE karted Dr. Lok R bas, indeed, at- 
tempted ſome new, and ingenious, definitions 
of Inſanity, in which:he has taken no notice ei- 
ther of Alirium, or fever, and though he has 
retained atjeZtion, or what he calls imbecility | 
of mind, by which he means to expreſs the 
obupic of ArETEDS, as a ſpecific ſymptom 


of Melancholy, he has rejected audacity as not 


eſſential to Mania. But while he has in ſome 


reſpects, laid aſide the language of the anti- 


ents; his attachments to their opinions has ſo 
influenced his judgment, that his definitions 
will be found, on a cloſe examination, to re- 
preſent, in fact, nothing more than the Me- 
lancholia and Mania of the Greek phyſicians, 
under the diſguiſe. of a new, and more ſhowy 
dreſs.— They are as. follows :— 


«MEL ANCHOL1I A——2 nobis defi- 


<4, nietur, illa mentis inbecillitas Cabin ia] a 
| *© corporis vitiato habitu oriunda, in qua for- 


*titer concutimur ab objectis, aut externis, 


aut ab imaginandi vi effectis, ita ut jam im- 


c poſſibile fit ideis inde natis, obſiſtere, ab ais 
4 avelli, aut contra ratione tendere,” + 


2 


+ De Melancholia, Introdu#. p. 3. 
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Fe ſhall define Mer ancuory, ſays he, 
$70 be an imbecility of ming, occaſioned by "Þ 
** vitiated habit of body, in which we are. ſo 
* frongly affefted, either by external objects, or 

uch as are formed merely by the power of i= 
„ magination,ygs to be incapable 0 ref ing, of 
* withdrawing ihe attention from, or of over- 

56 coming by reaſon, the ideas thence ar ifing.” 


N 


J. aaa, five MANIA, eſt corporis #gro: 
ce tantis conditio illa, in qua judicia a ſenſibus 
* oriunda nullatenus aut ſibi inter ſe, aut rei 
5 Kehr eſeakater reſponſant.“ T ; | | 


„ INS ANI T v, „ Mant4, 4 s 


4 ordered ſtate of the body, in which the juag- 

« ments arifing from the ſenſes, in no degree car- 

& reſpond with each other, or with the objetis res 
* preſented.” 


Bur though inſanity has almoſt univer- 
ſally been divided into theſe two kinds, which 
have uſually been conſidered as ſo perfectly 
diſtinct, as to derive their origin from very 


different and aiſtinet cauſes; one of which; 
according 


t Ms Melancholia, part 3. cap. 6. Articul, prim. pi 361. 


„P ——2 A HAS nt — UAE Se en Ee 


PV 
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according to GALEN, may properly be called 
atra bilis, — atque vomentibus ipſam & ol- 
facientibus videtur acida,” $—** and | when 


throgon up from the flomach has an acid tafte and 
ſinel „ile the other —“ eſt veluti fæx 


ſanguinis, quæ admodum ſpiſſa exiſtit, fæci- 
bus vidi haud abſimilis—neque ulla ably qua- 
litate participat; & potius melancholicus aut 


fuccus aut ſanguis, quam atra bilis dicenda 


eſt:! . ig kind . feculent part of the blood, 
very thick, and not. unlike the lees of wine; 
* is without any acid quality, and ought rather 
© to be called ſuccus, or ſanguis melancholi- 
* cus, than atra bilis? yet they are by no 
means ſo abſolutely, and univerſally, diſtin& 
and unconnected diſeaſes, as ſo diſtin& an 
origin, and ſuch different ſymptoms, would 
lead one to imagine; and indeed it has been 
obſerved by ARETEUS CAPPADOX, || ALEX= 


K AN ER 


il De 925 Heck. Lib. 3. cap. 3. Lacuna Epitom. p. 


Ji. Lacuxæ Epitom. p. 741, 1, 7. and 25. 


I orte 77 N (608 faceving TE i,] apy) xa} pipes 
5 lei. NMorb. Diuturn, Lib. 1. c. 5. p. 29. E. 


* 
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ANDER Trarrtanws, 9 Bortnaave, + 
and perhaps one or two more, that the one 
is frequently generated by the other, oy 


MANI A, however, is not always, as 
Bökhn Aker, after Ax ETKVs and TRAL- 
LTAN, aſſerts, Melancholiæ proles“ 1e 
pring of Melancholy; —ſince it often begins 
originally, without any preceeding Melan- 
choly; and is on ſuch occaſions, ſometimes 
the parent, inſtead of being the offspring of 
chat ſpecies of delirium. 
E vx x during the courſe of the ſame ill- 
neſs, it not unfrequently happens that Mania 
and Melancholy alternate repeatedly with 
each other; ſo that each in its turn gene- 
rates, and is generated; is, in the language of 
. Bornsanvx, both parent and offspring. 


a „ * 7 
r * — 1 , 8 
4 Z - 2 , 8 1 £ . ; 
2 Cn * — 7 4 2 G_ * * —— 3 r 3 p - r " 2 — — r Ly g > . 
. n e — * i 4 ju 2 2 — = — * " * th. * N 2 N . 
ry X W —— — EE. EIS l => — 1 — 8 2 
7 - . 
1 — % : 4 1 _ ww - 
wo _ * —. ——— wt” m at ” a w 
% 


Bo r M alſo, notwithſtanding that the de- : 
finitions almoft univerſally contain the words 
= > | ö 66 fene 
8 Nihil enim aliud eſt Inſania, quam Melancholiz ad majo- 


rem feritatem intenſio. De Arte Medica. Lib. 1. cap. 17. 
HALLERI Art. Med. N Tom. 6. p. 86. 


+ Abb. 1119. 
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——— febre,”! or others to the 1 pur- : 
poſe, are frequently accompanied with fever, 
and have nightly exacerbations ; eſpecially 
Mania. It is a fever, however, of a peculiar 7 
kind, and in no degree proportioned ta * 
ee 


AnD yet theſe definitions, as 1 1 
been ſo generally adhered to, muſt have been 
commonly looked upon as complete; or, at 
leaſt, as very ſufficient for the purpoſes of the 
practical phyſician. And, in fact, to one or 
other of theſe two genera, every ſpecies of 
madneſs has uſually been referred ;—with 
what propriety the reader will judge, after at- 
tentively conſidering what follows, aud com- 
paring it with the above definitions and ob- 


fervations. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that 
there are ſome ſmall deviations from theſe eſ- 
tabliſhed definitions, beſides thofe already 
mentioned, to be met with in the writings 
of practical phyſicians ; eſpecially when they 
come to enumerate the various ſymptoms of 
Inſanity. They have controverted the pro- 


. priety 
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priety of fame. parts of the definitions ; and 
have hinted at a ſuſpicion of a greater variety 
of ſpecies : but at the ſame time that they 
have perceived ſome few rays of truth, Val 
have not had the courage to follow a light, of 
+ which they hads ene ſo ſmall a ad 


mering. It 


Ir appears e that they did not 
examine farther - that they did not entiiely 
reject deſinitions, and diſtinctious, ſo little 
conſiſtent with appearances; ; which were ori. 
ginally built upon a theory, of which the 
blindneſs of attachment to eſtabliſhed doctrines 
alone could prevent even the earlier writers 
from perceiving the imperfection; ; and which 
the modern diſcoveries relative to the ſtruc- 
ture, funAions, and ceconomy of the human 
body, might have taught us, have but a ve- 
ry * foundation in truth. 


HAvinG thus taken A general view of 
the definitions, and deviſions of delirium, and 


Inſanity, 


Bx oN Kaiman. Medic. in Ria Prax. 1 Lib. 1. 
S 14. p- 137. Note a. & 15. p 647 Note a. P- 148. Note i. 
BELLIVI De Morb. 2 P- 356 . 
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Inſanity, moſt commonly adopted; 1 1 ſhall 
now proceed to enquire, how theſe: diſorders 
may be better defined, and the ſeverabſpecies 
of Inſanity more completely enumerated, and | 
more accurately diſtinguiſhed. 2143-14 


Tu k ſources of human  nowledge have 
been reckoned by the great Mr. LoCKE, to 
be two, SENSATION, and REFLECTION 3 
and conſequently the objects about which the 
faculties of the human mind may be employ- 
cd, to be alſo of two kinds, one comprehend. 
ing, what may be called og ECTS oF sEXx- 
SATION, and the other en OF RE- 
FLECTION. | 85 


Objefts of ſenſation are all material 1 1 


and their ſenſible qualities; and their repre- 


ſentations in the mind are rope called 
ideas or images. 


Odette of refleSien are, Whatever the mind 
perceives or diſcovers, or thinks it perceives 
or ſcorers, * the exereiſe of its faculties in 
| conſidering 


4 See Lockz's Ehe on Human valle. Book 2. 


ch hap. 1. vol. W l 55 
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conſidering the powers, properties, and rela- 
tions, of material and ſenſible objects, or its 
co — Such perceptions and diſco- 
veries, real or 1 imaginary, * with Proprivty 
be called notions. | 


Tu 1A diviſion, though nn and 
el. the ſame, is, in reality conſidera- 
bly different from that of Mr. Lock; and 
nearly reſembles that of Dr. HarTLEY, 
and, though 1 it may poſſibly. be thought by 

ſome, to be leſs philoſophical, it is, howe- 
ver, better adapted to explain my own par- 

ticular views, in the preſent enquiry. The 

former derives from ſenſation, —idegs of ſenſa- 
 Jation ; and from reflection, — ideas of reflection: 
tbe latter calls thoſe ideas which reſemble ſen- 
ſations, ideas of ſenſation: and all the reſt in- 
zollectual ideat.· Whereas I confine the term 
idea to the immediate repreſentation in the mind 
objects of ſenſation only: and though I have 

adopted LockE's diviſion into theſs two 

ſources of knowledge, yet I am inclined to 

believe, with HARTLEV, that all we'know is 

| Py 


* Olfervatien « on Un, vol. 1. ee, 1 
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originally derived from ſenſation; which in- 


deed Mr. Locks himſelf ſeemg'in'' faft, to 
grant, in ſeveral parts of his eſſay 3 and e- 
ven of his ſecond ſource, he obſerves, that 
ee though it be not ſenſe, as having nothing = 
« to do with external objes; yet it is very 


« like it, and might 2 n Be cal 
* led internal ſenſe. 7 


Tn x following ate Manns obſerva· 


tions upon Locke two ſources of our ideas, 


464 F IRks T, he it appears to me, chat 
« all the moſt complex ideas ariſe from ſenſa - 
tion; and that reflection is not a dine | 
0 PE; as Mr. e makes 1 it. | 


| «SgCONDL 1, Mr. Locxz aſeribes 


ideas to many words, which, as I have de- 


i fined idea, cannot be ſaid to have any-ime 
6 * mediate and preciſe ones; but only to ads 
4 mit of definitions. However, let definition 
i be ſubſtituted inſtead of idea, in theſe ' ca» 


N _ and then all . excellent 


rules 


1 Locky's 3 — Book 2. * 


1. P. 147. 
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6 rules concerning words delivered: in his 
66. third: arg t ſuit the e 00 theſe 
Ls e rf 5 | 


— 


"NE A J to the fit abe, which I think 
6c may be called an error in Mr. Lockt, it is, 
6 however, of little conſequence. We may 


6 conceive, that he called ſuch ideas as he could 
e analyſe up to ſenſation, ideas of ſenſation ; 


<< the reſt ideas of reflection, uſing reflection as 
La termof art, denoting an unknown quantity. 
gBeſides which it may be remarked, that the 
* words which, according to him, ſtand for 
« ideas: of reflection, are, in general, words, 
© that, according to the theory of theſe pa- 
pers, have no ideas, but definitions only. 
And thus the firſt difference, is, as it were, 
ee taken away by the ſecond ; for; if theſe * 
* words have no immediate Low: there will 

© be no occaſion to have recourſe: to reflection 
eas a ſource of ideas; and, upon the whole, 
& there is no caterial repugnancy between 
„ the conſequences of this ane 6 fi and any 
vs ys advanced by Mr. Lock.“ 


« TE H E ingenious Biſhop BERKELEY has 


Jolly 
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IM juſtly obſerved againſt Mr. Lock, that 
there can be no ſuch thing as abſtract ideas, 
in the proper ſenſe of the word idea. Hows 
c ever, this does not ſeem to vitiate any con- 
&« ſiderable part of Mr. LockE's reaſoning. 
„ Subſtitute definition for idea in the proper 
10 places, and his concluſions will hold good 
in general.“ 5 


WB ſee, by this extract, that the dif 
ference between Locke and HARTLEV 18 
not very great. While the former makes two 
ſources of our ideas, ſenſation and ręflection, he 
not only allows that the latter is a kind of ſen= 
ſation 3 but even makes it dependent on the 
ether ; ſince he aſſerts that we can have no 
ideas till we begin to have ſenſations. 


Bv T though it be granted, that ſenſation 
is the Prin which furniſhes the mind 
with means and materials, if not with the 
objects, of all its knowledge; without which 
it would be but like white paper, void of 
all characters, without any ideas, in a word, 


1 - hitle 
$ Ol/ervations on Man, wol. 1. p. 360, 


. 
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_ lth better than a nonentity yet mere ſenſation 


is ſo paſſive a thing, that a very low degree of 
knowledge only could be derived from ſo 
ſcanty a fountain; and man without ſome 
more copious ſource, - without ſome capacity 
of turning to good account the information 
which he receives from his ſenſes, - would 
' ſeem to be in a ſtate, and to poſſeſs powers, 
not at all ſuperior to thoſe of the meaneſt ani- 
mal. Now man appears to me to have ſuch a 
capacity in what more peculiarly deſerves 
the name of REFLECTION. 


For it may be obſerved of ſenſation and re- 
Nection, that the one ſeems to be merely a paſſive, 
and the other partly a paſſive, and partly an 
ative fate of the mind: that when the latter 
is paſſive, it might with more propriety be cal- 
led internal Senſation, or perception; and that 
only when a&ve it can with ſtrictneſs be de- 
5 nominated reflection. 


AND though it muſt be acknowledged 
that this active ſtate of the mind is much in- 
Avenced, and ſeems, indeed, in a great mea- 
ſure, if not altogether, to owe its exiſtence 
to the paſſive : yet ſuch is the nature and con- 
ſtitution 
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ſtitution of the mind,—of this “ dn artis 
cula aura” that while it is capable of ſenſa- 
tion and perception, that is, while it can be 
{aid to exiſt, it can ſcarcely for a moment be 
merely paſſi ve; for as whatever objects pre- 
ſent themſelves to its view, whether exter- 
nally or internally, are all perhaps in ſome 
degree, directly, or by aſſociation, agreeable or 
diſagrecable, the mind muſt have a perpetual 
motive, of ſome kind or other, for the exer- 
tion of its adive powers, and muſt ever be en- 
gaged in the purſuit or avoidance of what it 
likes or diſlikes, relative to e, Virtues, 


or pleaſure. 


In other words, the active ſtate of the, 
mind, and the active powers, in the immedi- 
ate exertion of which ſuch active ſtate conſiſts, 
ſeem originally, and perpetually, to depend. 
on the paſſive, or perceptive, as an exciting 
eaufe, without the inceſſant inſtrumentality of 
whoſe ſtimulation and excitement, they would 
ſoon ceaſe to be: the exerciſe. of the ander- 
Aanding, will, and affections, all depending 
upon ſenſation, external or internal, of truth 
or r fa, 1 good or ill, pleaſure or pain: in 

ö  thort, 
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ſhort, all our ideas or notions, however diſ- 
tant they may appear to be from any ſuſpicion 
of ſuch an origin, deriving their exiſtence 
primarily from mere ſenſation.— “ If it be 
« aſked,” fays that ſagacious philoſopher Mr. 


Lockx, © when a man begins to have any i- 


& feas ? I think the true anſwer is, when he 
&« firſt has any ſenſation. For fince there ap- 

spear not to be any ideas in the mind, before 
the ſenſes have conveyed any in, I conceive 
< that ideas in the underſtanding are eoeval 
with ſenſation: which is ſuch an impreſſion 
© or motion, made in ſome part of the body, 
6 as produces ſome perception of the under- 


© ſtanding. It is about theſe impreſſions 


% made on our ſenſes by outward objects, 
5 that the mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in 
* ſuch operations as we call perception, re- 


© membering, confidering, a reaſoning, c.“ 


TA E faculty of perceiving material ob- 
jects, and their groſſer qualities, by means 
of the ſenſes, we poſſeſs in common with 


* but the Power of comparing and ar- 


| 1 anging 
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ranging their ſeveral relations and properties, 

and of reaſoning analogically concerning 
them; the power of abſtraction; and that 
reflex action of the mind by which it is ena- 
bled to review its internal treaſures, and to 
contemplate its own faculties and operations; 
which lead to the diſcovery of almoſt an inſi- 
nity of new truths and probabilities 3 and are 
the inexhavſtible ſources of every ſpecies of 
knowledge; are; in a great meaſure, the ex- 
cluſive privilege of man, 


AB over the former it is obvious that the 
mind can err, in any conſiderable degree, on- 
ly by ſome defect in the bodily organs, whe- 
ther natural or acquired, permanent or tran- 
ſient. LO” | | 9 ua 

ABOU T'the latter it may err from a va- 
riety of cauſes; which might all, perhaps, . 
not unaptly be arranged under the following 
heads, —a natural incapacity, or habitual 
deficiency of attention, —weakneſs of memory,. 
too great activity, and indulgence of imagina- 
ion. — de pravity of will,—exceſs of paſſion, | 
which is the natural conſequence of them all, 
—and dſzaſe of body. 


—— 


TRESE 
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Rk. 
TRHES E errors may be very conſiderable, 
and unreaſonable, without conſtituting Mad- 
neſs :—to deſerve that appellation, they muſt 
appear of a certain magnitude, and under 
0 certain circumſtances and limitations, which 
I ſhall now proceed to point out. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that it is fre- 
._ quently difficult, eſpecially with regard to the 
| latter fort of mental errors, exactly to define 
where folly ends, and Inſanity begins. 


ID HE kd may be ſaid to bo ee 

e when it ſuppoſes ſenſible objects to exiſt ex- 
„ ternally, which exiſt, as they then appear 
* to the mind, only in idea: — or has ſuch 
„ notions about objects which it ſees, hears, 
* orotherwiſe perceives, or knows, as appear 
Huw obviouſly falſe, or abſurd, to the common 
( ſenſe and experience of the ſober and ra- 
tional part of mankind.— Delirium, there- 
„ fore, may naturally be divided into two 
kinds: the one, ariſing from an error in 
* our ideas, I call IDEAL DELIRIUM; and 
„ the other, ariſing from an error in our noti- 
«© ons, I call NOTIONAL DELIRIUM.“ 


Tux 
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TH E former kind of delirium is common 
both to fever and Madneſs; the latter, I am 
inclined to believe, is peculiar to Madneſs, — 
and ſuſpe& that whenever any degree of it is 
to be obſerved in the delirium of a fever, it 
portends that it will probably end in Mad- 


neſs. 


TEA x the delirium of the true phrenſy, 
and other high degrees of febrile delirium, 
are of the ideal kind, is obvious to the moſt ſu- 
perficial examiner; but that the ſlighter de- 
grees, which chiefly affect the patient, on 
firſt waking out of ſleep, with abſence, mut- 
tering, wandering, rage or terror; which 
greatly abate, or ceaſe altogether, as the re- 
maining effects of ſleep are diſſipated; are all 

likewiſe of the ideal kind, is not at firſt view 
ſo obvious: but upon a ſtricter ſerutiny, we 
may perceive that theſe ſymptoms ariſe chief- 


vo ly from delirious images in the brain, which - 
in being but ſlightly impreſſed, while the brain 
od is but {lightly affected, are only vivid during 


ſleep, which ſhuts out the glare of external 
objects; and gradually vaniſh as fleep gives 
Place to waking ;* juſt as the dreams of chil- 

1 e . dren 
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dren often continue for a while after they are 


apparently awake, their ſenſes being with 


difficulty rouſed, and drawing off the attenti- 


on by flow degrees from the ideal picture pre- 
ſeuted during fleep, to the real repreſentation 
of furrounding objects. 


I y what nas been advanced be juſt, 1 may 


now, with ſome degree of clearneſ> and pre- 


cifion, proceed to define INSANITY ; and to 


enumerate, and deſcribe, ſuch of its ſpecies 


as have fallen under my own obſervation, or 
have been noticed by other medical writers. 


Ins8AnirTy, as well as delirium, may 


be confidered as diviſible into txwo kinds ; one 
of which may be called 1DEAL,—and the o- 


ther NOTIONAL INSANITY. 


% IDEAL INSANITY is that ſtate 

t of mind in which a perſon imagines he ſees, 

„ hears, or otherwiſe perceives, or converſes 

with, perſons or things, which either have 
no external exiſtence to his ſenſes at that 


time ;—or have no ſuch external exiſtence 


„as they are then conceived to have: or, if 
She perceives external objects as they really 


- 


— a ͤ ! ˙— AAA IE EEE 


l exiſt, 


* 


VV 
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LL eld, has yet erroneous and abſurd ideas 
« of his own form, and other ſenſible quali- 

ties: ſuch a ſtate of mind continuing for 
« a conſiderable time; and being unaccom - 


panied with any violent « or r adequate degree | 
. of fever.” | 


"a 
Ins NITY of this ſort is ſqmetimes at 
tended with fear, ſometimes with audacity, 
ſometimes with neither; and may be either 
conſtant, —remittent, — or intermittent. —— The 
conflant has no very obferveable, nor any re- 
gular remiſſions: the remittent uſually grows 


milder once in twenty four hours, generally 


in the day time, and has exacerbations in the 
evening: the intermittent has conſiderable 
lucid intervals; and as the paroxyſms of this 
ſort of Madneſs have been commonly ſuppoſed | 
to obey the full and change of the moon, it 
has therefore been peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Lunacy ;—a name which has, 
however, been indiſeriminately extended: to 
"_ ſpecies of Inſanity. 


«NoTioNnAL Ixus ANI I v is that 
« Hate of mind in which a perſon ſees, hears, 
- or 


« 
1 
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* they really exiſt, as objeAs of ſenſe ; yet 


E e ] a tree — — 


— 8 ware 
A 


& or otherwiſe perceives external objects as 


& conceives ſuch notions of the powers, pro- 
« perties, deſigns, ſtate, deſtination, - im- 
6 portance, manner of exiſtence, or the like, 
of things and perſons, of himfelf and o- 
* thers, as appear obviouſly, and often groſs- 
* ly erroneous, or unreaſonable, to the 
* common ſenſe, of the ſober and judicious 
vx 2 of mankind. It 1s of conſiderable du- 

ration; is never accompanied with any 

< great degree of feyer, and very often with 
no fever at all.” 


Nt T ION AL, like 1DEAL InNsANITY, 
may be either with or without fear, or auda- 
city: it is uſually conflant ;—but in ſome ca- 
ſes it remits—and even intermits, —though for 
the moſt part with great uncertainty and ir- 
„ 


INSANITY is caſily diftinguiſhed from 
the temporary and tranſient delirium of intox- 
ication, whether occaſioned by wine, opium, 
or any other inebriating ſubſtance, from the 
delicium which ſometimes accompanies byſ⸗ 

| N 55 _ teric 
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teric fits, and others of a like nature not 
by a knowledge of the cauſe, but by the du- 
ration of the delirium : for even the delirium 
ariſing from any of theſe cauſes becomes In- 
ſanity, if it continue long after the original 
exciting cauſe hath ceaſed to act. Thus in- 
toxicating ſubſtances may not only produce 
tranſient delirium, as is uſualiy the caſe ;, but, 
ſometimes, either in a brain prediſpoſed. to 
Inſanity, or when taken to great exceſs, or 
when the intoxication has been frequently 
and habitually repeated, their pernicious ef- 
fects may be more permanent ; and indeed it 
too often happens, that act Madneſs, of 
various kinds, as circumſtances may chance 
to determine, is the dreadful conſequence of 
this kind of intemperance. 


IDEAL INSANITY may be either 
phrenitic, or not Phrenitic. 


I's phrenitic Inſanity the mind may either 
be employed about one ſet of ideas and noti- 
ons, in which caſe ſome particular affection 
is generally concerned, — as love, avarice, fear, 
Ferrer, and the like 3—or it may be agitated 
K 2 with 
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with yarious ideas, notions, and affections 
indiſcriminately. —— The latter ſtate uſually 
accompanies phrenitic Inſanity when it fiezes 
ſuddenly, and is occaſioned by ſome bodily 
diſorder. —The former moſt commonly attends 
it when it is the conſequence of notional In- 
ſanity; or of any long continued and intenſe 
attention, exertion, or paſſion of the mind.— 
But both ſtates are in ſome meaſure common 
to all theſe ſources of Inſanity ; as is alſo a 
very high degree of delirium, in which the 
patient's imagination has ſo lively an ideal 
picture for ever in view, as overcomes, and 
confounds, the impreſſions made by external 
objects; ſo that he ſcarcely perceives any 
perſon or object about him; or 1s apt to per- 
ceive yhem erroneouſly, and to miſtake one 
perk n or object for another. 


w HEN ideal Inſanity is not Nr it * 
5 cither maniacal, or incaberents or Jenfitive. 


I x maniacal Iſcoity' the mind may, 
like manner, be employed either about Fro 
ſet of ideas, or about more than one but in 
this — it efſentially differs from phrenitie 

Inſanity, 
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Inſanity, that though the patient raves, and 
has a world of images floating in the brain, 
which, as in a dream, or in a reverie, appear 
to be real objeQs ; yet when he attends to the 
external obje&s which ſurround him, he 
readily diſtinguiſhes every thing, and every 
perſon about him. | | 


» 


lx incoherent Inſanity the trains 105 ideas are 
either ſluggiſh and interrupted, or too flight- 

ly connected, or paſs in too rapid a fuccefli- 
on. The mind is ſeldom, if ever, in this 
ſpecies of Inſanity, confined to any one par- 
ticular ſet of ideas; in the 7wo fir of theſe 
| fates it borders upon ideotiſm, or has actually 12 
arrived at it; and in the laſt, in ſome inſtan- 


in others is but an aggravation of ſome of tha | 
ſpecies of notional Inſauity. | 5 
_— 

Waun x ideal Inſanity is ſenſitive, as tn 17 
canthropia, Cynanthropia, and in ſome caſes 
of what is commonly called hypochondriacal | 
Melancholy, in which the diſeaſed imagines 
bimſalf to be a wolf, or a dog, or a . 
or 


ces, it approaches to phrenitic Inſanity, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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or "0 EPR that he is made of glaſs, or of wax, 


or the like, the mind is chiefly N a- 
bout one idea. 


IN notional Inſanity the mind may either 


be employed about one particular notion, or 


paſſion; or may take a larger ſcope, and range 
through a variety of abſurd notions and af- 


fections. And in both caſes may be either 


chearful, or Melancholy, according to the 
nature of its object. 


In the former kind, or when the mind is 
employed about one object, the delirium may, 


in ſome inſtances, appear glaringly abſurd; — 


as when a man ſuppoſes himſelf, though a 
mortal, to have the command and regulation 
of the elements, to be a dead corpſe, — to 
have no ſoul like other men, to be capable 
of flying. —of working miracles,—or the like; 


in all which caſes it uſually borders upon i- 
| deal Inſanity:— or. it may appear plauſible ; 


ſa that not only the mind may impoſe upon 
itſelf, —but, when the diſasder is not very 
violent, or extravagant, even others may be 

impoſed 


impoſed upon, by the apparent Wer 
of the notion, or affection, which poſſeſſes it, 
and which ariſes from ſome ſeemingly real 
and juſt cauſe, and appears, at moſt; only 
to err in being quite diſproportioned to 1t * 
as in love, jealouſy, ſuſpicion, timidity, ir- 

reſolution, ſuperſtition, deſpair, avarice, mis | 
ſanthropy, noſtalgia, and all inordinate de- 
fires and affections: or it may obviouſly 
ariſe from a diſeaſed ſtate of the natural appt 


to indulge them, and inceflantly exciting in 
the mind a lively notion of 1 n of / 
ſuch eee 19 985 


* 


Tu E Tatter, or Tr Kndof na In- KJ 
ſanity which is not confined to any one par- 
ticular notion, or paſſion, may likewiſe be 
conſider'd as either plauſible, or groſsly abſurd; 
and comprehends all the varieties of what 1 
ſhall hereafter deſcribe under the names of 
fanciful, whimſical, impulſive, ſcheming, 
elk important, and hypochondriacal Inſan- 
ity; which manifeſt themſelves in almoſt e- 
very kind of wild and extravagant fancy, or 

unaccountable 


lites, producing an ungovernable inclination 0 
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ad 
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ſion of dejection on the mind, which renders 


ee 


unaccountable whim ; : in an invincible incli. 
pation! to purſue every impulſe of paſſion, ot 
imagination; 3 in ſelf· importance, and vani- 


ty in wit, vivacity, and cunning; in laugh- 
ing, fioging, talking, waggery, bragging, 
and lying; in fondneſs for ſcheming and traf- 
fic of the moſt. romantic, extravagant, child- 
HK, or abſurd kind; in attributing great ef- 


fects to little cauſes, and great cauſes to little 
offects; in Melancholy without any fixed, 


and determinate. object, or what is called 


tædium uitæ, arifing from a general impreſ- 


it totally incapable of reliſhing any of thoſe 
things whence mankind RR derive- their 


IS." 


Ld 


INSANITY, or 1 e ing to 


che above account of them, cannot with 


propriety be ſaid to exiſt, but where the 
JUDGMENT is deceived, the AFFECTIONS 
are miſguided, or the cox DVD is perverted, 
by ſome deluſive perception, or ſome noti- 
on palpably erroneous, or abſurd ; but the 
r faculties of the _ are. able to va- 


rious 


%. 


\ 
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rious 1 Jiforders, of no inconſiderable mag- 
nitude and importance, beſides thoſe which, 


5 ſtrictly ſpeaking, deſerve theſe appellations. 


Tur MEMORY may 10 defeQive, and 
even ſometimes almoſt annihilated, either 
from a diminiſhed, or from an increaſed activity 
of certain fibres and veſſels of the brain, on 
whoſe:prompt and regular vibrations, in due 
ſubſervieney to the ſound operation of all the 
faculties of the mind,. the perfection of its 
exertions in a great meaſure eenſiſts. Their 
diminiſhed activity may either conſiſt in an al - 
moſt total privation of power ; or in a Janguid 
uni iformity of action: and their increaſed aftivi- 
ty in ſuch quick tranſitions as give riſe to ideas 
in ſuch order and ſucceſſion that they appear 
to have little or no proper connection; or in 
ſuch vigorous exertions as produce rapid, but 
naturally and obviouſly connected trains of 
ideas. In the one caſe there exifts a ſtupid 
Vacancy, or an indolent uniformity ; and in 
the other a buſy incoherency, or an animated 
velocity of ideas. Hence ariſe four different 
ſtates of the mind, all of which are apt, more 
L or 
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een wham ; in an Kis l ineli· | 
unt ion to purſue every impulſe of paſhon, or 

imagination; in ſelf - importance, and vani- 
ty g in wit; vivacity, and cunning; in laugh- 
ing, ſinging, talking, waggery, bragging, 
and lying; in fondneſs for ſcheming and traf - 
kc of the molt romantic, extravagant, child- 
iſh, or abſucd kind ; in attributing great ef- 
fects to little cauſes, and great cauſes to little 
offects; in Melancholy without any fired, 
and determinate object, or what is called 
tuædium uitæ, ariſing from a general impreſ- 
- fion of dejection on the mind, which renders 
it totally incapable of reliſhing any of thoſe 
things whence mankind uſually derive- their 


Bappinets. 5 


INS AN I x, or 1 according to 
the above account of them, cannot with 
propriety be ſaid to exiſt, but where the 
JUDGMENT 1s deceived, the AFFECTIONS 
are mifguided, or the conpvcr is perverted, 
by ſome deluſive perception, or ſome noti- 
on palpably erroneous, or abſurd ; but the 


= 1 facultics of the mind are hable to va- 


rious 


\ 
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rious other diſorders, of no inconſiderable mag- 


nitude and importance, beſides thoſe which, 


ſtrietly ſpeaking, deſerve theſe appellations. 


THE MEMORY may 1 defeQive, and 
even ſometimes almoſt annihilated, either 
from a diminiſhed, or from an increaſed activity 


of certain fibres and veſſels of the bram, on 


whole prompt and regular vibrations, in due 


ſubſervieney to the ſound operation of all tze 


faculties of the mind, the perfection of its 


exertions in a great meafüre eonſiſts. Their 


diminiſhed activity may either conſiſt in an al- 
moſt total privation of power ; or in a languid 
uniformity of action: and their increaſed activi- 
ty in ſuch quick rranfitions as give riſe to ideas 
in ſuch order and ſucceſſion that they appear 
to have little or no proper connection; or in 
ſuch vigorous exertions as produce rapid, but 
naturally and obviouſly connected trains of 
ideas. In the one caſe there exiſts a ſtupid 
vacancy, or an indolent uniformity ; and in 
the other a buſy incoherency, or an animated 
velocity of ideas. Hence ariſe four different 
ſtates of the mind, all of which are apt, more 
L or 


4 
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or leſs to affect the memory, and ſome of 
which univerſally, and infallibly, greatly im- 
pair it. Either there is almoſt a total inca- 
pacity of receiving, at leaſt of retaining, any 1— 
dea at all, much more of receiving, and re- 
taining, any thing that deſerves the name of 
a train of ideas: or the mind is in ſuch a tor- 
pid ſtate, as diſpoſes it indolently to dwell on 
ſome one objett which has at preſent obtained 
its attention, or ſomething like its attention, 


keeping it perpetually in the ſame point of 


view, rarely turning it into any new poſition, 
and never ſo far exerting itſelf as. to bring its 
different views and poſitions together in re- 
view, and to compare them with each other, 
—a ſtate of which every man muſt have had 
ſome little experience, either in the abſence of 
a reverie, on the approach of ſleep, or in 
thoſe diſagreeably uniform dreams which of- 

ten attend on fevers, or other diſordered ſtates 
of the body: or the original aſſociations of 
the mind may be ſo deranged, and its ideas 
inceſſantly obtrude themſelves with ſo little 
connection, as may be altogether incompati- 
ble with that due command of recollection in 


which 
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which memory properly conſiſts :—or the 
mind may be ſo fully employed by its own 
rapid ſucceſſion of ideas, as ſcarcely to attend 


to any thing elſe but the flecting i images of the 
paſſing inſtant. | 


THE MEMORY and IMAGENATION' are 
ſo nearly alike in their operations, ſo inti- 


mately connected, and fo perfectly dependent 
on each other, that in many reſpects they 


are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed, and are, con- | 
ſequently, often confounded : it is, there- 


fore, no wonder, that faculties ſo ſimilar 


ſhould be liable to ſimilar diſorders ; and 


that in all the caſes juſt enumerated, the 
memory and imagination ſhould ſuffer toge- 
ther, and both faculties be in like manner af- 
fected.— In the firſt caſe, as there are few 
ideas, and ſtill fewer, and thoſe very imper- 


fect trains; ſo there may truly be ſaid to be 
no imagination. — In the ſecond, the inactive 
ſtate of the brain, as it is unfavourable ts the, 
memory and recollection, ſo it ſtupifies and 
deadens the imagination.——In the third, there 
18 an activity of the imagination of a peculiar 
| L 2 kind 
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kind, in which the ideas are fo ſlightly con- 
nected, and ſeem ſo little indebted for their 
appearance to the uſual ties of affociation, and 
ſo almoſt totally free from the controul of the 
other powers of the mind, as tqappear for the 
moſt part perfectly incoberent.— In the fourth 
caſe, as there are often appearances of ſur- 
priſing memory, at the ſame time that there 
can be no dependence on the certainty of 
the operations of that faculty, while they are 
ſo little under the influence of the governing 
powers of the mind; ſo, for the ſame reaſon, 
in ſimilar ſtates of mental activity, we are of- 
ten aſtoniſhed with the wonderful effulgence 
of ſudden flaſhes of a rapid imagination, but 
rarely delighted with the ſteady light, and 
permanent ſplendor, which are diſplayed in a 
regular and vigorous, but not too accelerated, 
t exertion of that faculty. . 


ALL theſe ſtates may be connected with, 
but do not conſtitute an eſſential part of Mad- 
neſs. When they are either conſtantly, or 
occaſionally, accompanied with abſurd noti- 

ons, or deluſive images, they are then to be 
0 arranged 
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arranged nücher ſome of the ſpecies of that diſ- 
order, as the ſymptoms may happen to deter- 
mine. Otherwiſe, the zhree firſt ſtates are to 
be conſidered as ſo many diſtin& kinds of 
ID2OTISM :—and may be termed the 

in which ſcarcely the trace of a thinking ſoul 
remains the abſent, in which the mental 
powers are benumbed, and the attention is 
with difficulty removed from one obje& 
to another; - and the incaberent, in which the 
aſſociated trains of ideas are deranged and con · 
founded, and the powers and operations of 
the mind weakened, and obſtructed, by the 
diſorderly intruſion of ideas which are very 
ſlightly, or improperly, or not at all con- 
neſted. — The n ſtate is an mn to 
Madneſs. 


Tu E three firſt fates of the —_ or 
the fupid, abſent, and incoherent ideotsfſm, though 
eſſentially different from Inſanity, yet fo far 
agree with it, that ariſing nearly from the 
ſame cauſes with ſome of its ſpecies, hereaf- 
ter to be mentioned, they are to be cured, if 
curable, by the ſame means. 


TAE 
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TARA fourth, or unuſually aktive Hate of the i- 


magination ſo often to be met with in men of 
genius, and of lively feelings ;—or. the ri- 
diculous abſences of literary and ſtudious men, 
more conſpicuous for their attachment to 755 
ence and literature, than for real abilities to 
comprehend and improve them, which have 
| ſome reſemblance to the third fate though 
bordering upon Madneſs, or Ideotiſm, in 
which they are but too apt to terminate; are 
yet readily diſtinguiſhable from Madneſs by 
the circumſtances already mentioned ; and the 
latter from ideotiſm by the degree, the cauſes, 
and the remiſſions of the malady :' as are 
the common follies and abſurdities of man- 
kind from notional Inſanity, by their frequency, 
and almoſt univerſality ;—unleſs we are dil- 
poſed to think that in reality there is no eſſen- 
tial difference, that all mankind deſerve to be 
reckoned in the ſame claſs of Inſanity, and 
that it was not more ſeverely, than truly, af- 
ſerted by a __— able ſatiriſt—that— 


Tous 
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66 Tous les hommes ſont n : & mo 

tous leurs ſoins,” 828 

46 Ne different entre eux que du ; plus ou a 
moins.” N 


« All men are'mad, and, Jpite of all fineſſe, * 
** The — difers but 1 in more or e | 


Bu r, Pore this may ku it 5 certain 
that there is a great imilarity between folly, 
and notional Inſanity; and eſpecially that ſpe- 
cies of it which I have denominated pathetic. 
For as ideal Inſanity conſiſts in the appearance 
of unreal, or erroneous images, to the mind; 
ſo notional Inſanity is owing to erroneous i- 


* ations, in which conſiſts the very eſſence of 
Y, the erroneous notions both of the madman 
iſ- | 


and of the foo! :—but, perhaps, with this 


n- difference, that the erroneous notions of the 
be bool are confined to the eſtimation of good and 
nd evil, only; whereas thoſe of the madman 
ale extend to the eſtimation of cauſe and effe&, 


and, indeed, to that of every other relation 
of 
ou ; 


© Boittav Satire 4. Tom. 1. p. 27. 
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of things, about which a diſordered brain! 13 
habje to form erroneous aſſociation 1 


ALL the Kinds of inhabez W enume- 
rated, may be variouſly combined, and fre- 
quently interchange one with another. If 
of long ſtanding, they are generally in- 
curable; and in a courſe of time, uuleſs 
death prevent the melancholy ſpectacle, u- 
ſwally degenerate into ideotiſin; a moſt pitia- 
ble privation of the human faculties, in 
which the memory and imagination, as we 
have juſt ſeen, are often ſo debilitated, and 
irregular, as to fink the man, in almoſt e- 
very reſpect, even below the level of the 
brute creation ; not only by depriving him 
of reaſon, but even, in a great meaſure, of 
the proper uſe of his ſenſes, and of inſtind, 
which, ſo far as the well being of mere ani- 
mal life is concerned, might in ſome degree 
ſopply i its place. 


1 DE L I R 1UM, as I 
have already obſerved, ſeems to be peculiat 
to Madneſs ;—and I am forry to find myſelf 

1 uncle 
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under the neceſſity of ſo far agreeing with 
the ſatiriſt, as to aſſert, that the bulk of 
mankind, morally, at leaſt, I will not ſay me- 
dically ſpeaking, are more or leſs affected by 
it. There is, indeed, ſome difficulty in de- 
termining the boundaries between what may 
not improperly be called moral and medical In- 
ſanity. * Several of the antient philoſophers, 
and particularly SOCRATES, and the SToICs, 
conſidered every fooliſh, or vitious perſon, as 
inſane, or morally mad; and only to be diſtin» 
guiſhed from the aftually and medically mad, 
by the degree of diſorder, I the ſymptoms of 
fury, + by which they underſtood what I 
have called ideal Madneſs, and eſpecially. thoſe 
ſpecies termed phrenitic, incoherent, and ma- 

1 „ niacal,— 
cf irs ans Sn mr ao Ns 
& bulz] conſtantia id eſt ſanitate vacantem : poſſe tameyCtuert 
my mediocritatem officiorum, et vitæ communem cultum, atque 


uſitatum.“ dee the paſſage fun. Ci CER®O, at length, immediate- 
| b following i in the texts 


_ * N autem eſſe rati ſunt -entis 7 omnia cacitatem. 
Quod cum magis eſſe videatur — [nſania ; tamen cjusmodi 


t, non poſſit Jnſania." 


_ 77 furor in ſapientem 
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niacal, —and the obvious exiſtence of Hike bo« 
dily cauſe : as may be collected, to mention 
no other authorities, from the following paſ- 
ſage of Cictro's third book of e oy 


Putations. * 


& qui ecfrenati feruntur aut libidine aut ira- 


et mi a natura tributum eſt. Græci autem 


* OM N Bn Worm animi in morbo 
3 unt: omnes inſipientes igitur inſaniunt: 
voy * ſanitatem enim animorum poſitam in tran- 

Juilitate quadam conſtantiaque cenſebant 
«2 Thilo i: his rebus mentem vacantem, 
« appellarunt inſanam: propteroa quod in 
ax perturbato animo, ſicut in corpore, ſanitas 
« effe non poſſit. —— Iraque nihil melius, 
* quam quod eſt in conſetudine ſermonis La- 
&« tini ; cum exiſſe ex potęſtate dicimus eos, 


„ cundia,— Qui igitur exiſſe ex ' Poteftate di- 


s cuntur ; idcirco dicuntur, quia non ſunt 
« in poteftate mentis: cui regnum totius ani- 


* i˖² unde appellant non facile dixerim, 
Eam 


I Which they termed atrabilis. .. Quaſi vero atra bil 


& ſolum mens, ac non ſzpe vel iracundia graviore, vel timore, 
10 vel dolore moveatur! See the ſame paſſage From C1CERO, 


q Cap. 4. & Jo 


& 
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« Fam tamen ipſam diſtinguimus nos aa 1 
quam illi; hanc enim Infaniam, que juncta 
fiultitiæ patet latius, a furore disjungimus : 
« Greci volunt illi quidem, ſed parum La- 
« lent verbo: quem nos ſurorem, liehe NN 
e illi vocant. Quaſi vero atra bili ſolum mens, 
« ac non ſœpe vel iracundia graviore, vel ti. 
4 more, vel dolore moveatur ! quo genere A- 
e thamantem, Alemæonem, Ajacem, Oreſ- 
tem furere dicimus. Qui ita fit adfectus, 
eum dominum efle rerum ſuarum vetant 
0h DUODECEM TABULZ. Itaque non eſt ſerip- 
« tum, fi INSANUS, ſed $1 FURIOSUS Es- 
* $E INCIPLT: infaniam enim cenſuerunt 
« conſtantia, id eſt ſanitate, vacantem: poſ- 
i ſe tamen tueri mediocritatem officiorum, 
& vitæ cammunem cultum atque ufitatum : fu- 
** rorem autem rati ſunt mentis ad omnia cæcita- 
em. Quod cum majus eſſe videatur quam, 
< inſania : tamen ejuſmodi eſt, ut furor in 
7 ſapientem cadere poſſit, non poſlit infania.”* 


* All fools are dferdered i m mind; all fools, 
© therefore, are inſane : for it is the opinion of 


* Pbilgſaphers, that ſanity, or. health of mind 
|. = » ee 
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6 confifts, in a certain rann and egua- 
&« nimity, or, as they term it, conſtancy; and they 
© confider the mind, when void of theſe qualities, 
&« as inſane; ſince ſanity can no more exiſt in a 
4% diſordered mind, than in a diſordered body. — 
N. ou hing, therefore can be better than the com- 
«© mon mode of ſpeaking in the Latin language, 
„ when wwe ſay, that. they who are carried away 
& either by ungovernable defire, or by immaderate 
+ anger, are out of their own power. — 7 hey, 
60 therefore, who are ſaid to be out of their own 
% power, are for this reaſon ſaid to be ſo, be- 
* cauſe they are not under the control of reaſon, 
to Which nature has allotted the ſupreme go- 
vernment of th: mind. How the Greeks came 
& fo give to this the appellation of Mania, . might 

* not be very eaſy to determine. But I may ven- 
ture to affirm that we diſtinguiſh in this matter 
« better than they; for we ſeperate from fury, 
& this fort of Inſanity, which being of the na- 
e ture of folly, is of greater extent and mag- 
6 nitude ; the Greeks wwiſh to do the ſame, but 
are unhappy i in the choice of an inadequate term. 
* What we call fury, they call melancholy. 
| 66 4 . 
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« Ay if the mind could be DERANGED 5 by 


« atrabilis, and was not frequently in the ſame 
ce manner affetted by violent anger, or fear, or 
e diſtreſs ; as in the caſe of Athamas, Aleme- 
6 on, Ajax, and Oreſtes, 10 all of evhom we 


give the appellation of furious. Whoever is fo 


&« affefted, the TWELVE TABLES forbid that 
* he ſhould have the management of his own af- 

« fairs. I rs not written, 1 HE BEGINS, 
& ro BE INSANE, but 1F HE BEGINS ro 
« pz ruRIOUs. For they confidered Inſanity 
* as void of equanimity, that is of ſanity ; but 
* thought, notwithſtanding, that the infane were 
capable of fulfilling tolerably well the ordinary 
duties of life, and of going through the com- 
mon and familiar forms of ſociat intercourſe. 
* But they eſteemed fury to be an univerſal 


« blindneſs of the mind, with regard to all 


< ſorts of objects. Now thineh. fury appears 
« to be of greater magnitude than Iifanity, it is. 
Jet of ſuch a nature, that a wiſe man may be. 
come furious, but cannot be inſane.” 


Wi” paſſage, I muſt own, is not to be 
met with, as it here ſtands, 1 in any ono oditi- 


on 


| 


— 
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con of the Tuſculan Diſputations in my poſſeſſion, 
dbororhich I have had an opportunity of con. 
_ » ſulting x. but the argetta membra of it are all 
to be found, ſome in one copy, and ſome in 
another. The reading which I have choſen 
s exactly the ſame with that which is given 
by ſome of the beſt editions, excepting in one 
word; — for where I read, ©* Þi/aniam, enim cen. 
ſuexunt conſtantia, id eſt ſanitate vacantem,” 
they adhere to the common reading, and re- 
tain ffullitiam; which I have changed for I- 
. faniam ; for as the ſenſe abſolutely requires 
. Inſaniam, and we actually meet with it in 
ſome editions, though not, as I can diſcover, 
on the authority of any manuſcript, yet on 
that of Nox ius, + which may, I think, be 
:eſteemed in this caſe as little, if at all, infe- 
:£10r ; I have ventured to receive it as the. true 
reading; and am perſuaded that the text, as 
it is here ſet down, may be ſafely conſidered 
as reſtored to its rte Purity. 


Tus 


2 Nos 20%, 4 varia \fenifeation werberam, ig yocs 
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THE learned MBRCURIALI $:*- wonders 
that Cicero ſhould be ſo much a ſtranger to 
the real ſenſe in which theſe words, Mania 
and Melancholia, were uſed by Greek writers 
long before his time, as in this paſſage, in his 
opinion, he appears to be. But ſuch a wri- 
ter as CICERO: ought not lightly to be cen- 
ſured. He ſeldom diſcovers himſelf to be ei- 
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ly ther ignorant, or inaccurate : and it is cer- 
ad tain that the old Greek writers did not un- 


frequently confound theſe terms; as even- 
Mezxcuriaris himſelf acknowledges that 
HIPPORATES has done in one inſtance; to 
which he might have added, had he been at 
the trouble of examining his works with this 
n ſeveral others: his words are,. 


quanquam non inficior ſemel Hippocratem, 
XXI libri ſexti Aphoriſmo, Maniam pro A. 


lancholia uſu rpaſſe. 


By T the truth, I believe 1 is, „that Max- 
CURIALIS, 


| * 
*Hieron. W Variar, Lection. Lib. 6. cap. 
Foce 10. FOO Atireor. 4 475 · 3 

1 ; . x + 
| Ibid, 
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m-which,' it muſt be acknowledged, he has 


wonted perſpicuity.,——In order to underſtand 


natural connection between FOLLY and MAD- 


in more exactly diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral 
. kinds of Madneſs ; in more clearly pointing 


of terms whoſe philoſophical and vulgar ſenſes 


he adds. Ita fit ut ſapientia ſanitas ſit animi: 


5 toque melius hæc notata ſunt verbis Lati- 


CURTALIS did not. perfectly enter into the 
views of that elegant writer in this paſſage, 


not delivered himſelf altogether with his 


him, teο things are to be attended to: the 
one is, that he is endeavouring to prove the 


NESsSH; and the other, that he wiſhes to ſhow 
the ſuperior excellence of the Latin language, 


out their relation to folly ; and in making uſe 


perfectly coincide.— He had ſaid a little be- 


fore, omnes . infipientes eſſe non ſanos"= 
that all fools are inſane”'—a few lines after 


by 1 autem quaſi igſanitas quædam, 
* quz eſt Inſania, eademque dementia. Mul- 


nis, quam Grecis : quod aliis quoque mul- 
& tis locis reperietur:? Hence wiſdom i 
. fanity of mind, and folly is Inſanity, wvhich 
Ni. likewiſe called dementia, and is that 7 ft 
in 


* 
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6 in which a tha may *. fad ze out or his 
ee mind. Theſe circunſtances are ' much better: 
«© pointed out in the Latin I e, than in the 
“Greek; an obſervation which may be made on 
& many och occaſions, as avell as on this?" —He 
then ſubjoins the- following obſervation in fa« 
vour of his native language, — —*— 1 
2 id, quod uzrimus, guid & quale fit, verbi 

vis pſa declardt” ic the very meaning, there< 
« fire, of the word itſelf, com pletely illuſtrates 
* the object of bur preſent mquiry, and clearly 
it explains the true nature of Inſanity." —After 
a few obſervatiotis on the ſtriet propriety of 
the common modes of expreſſton in the Latin 
language on this ſubject of moral Inſanity, 
moſt of which have been quoted above; ha 
adds, as we have already 'ſeen,—**.how. be 
|'* Greeks came to give to this the appellation of 5 
„Mania, mrght not be very'eafy to determine: 
—and that with very good reaſon 3 mee | 


of its uncertain” etymo logies render it ſtrik« 
ingly applicable to this moral Inſanity of the 
philoſophers : ſince it is commonly uſed, by 
riters of every claſs, to expreſs impetuoſity 
df — and by mgdical writers to denote 
N violend 
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vaolence of delirium," whether of a fever, or 
of Madneſs :—and yet it is certain that wayiz,. 
_ poivapary Or the like, are the very words made 
uſe of by the old Grecian philoſophers, when 
ſpeaking of the identity of folly: and Inſaniy, 
Socxares, in PL Aro's Alibiades Secundus, 0 
; tells us 'that—apporuvy d 000. N Ai v duy ebe. 
Fauré 6 folly and madneſs ſeem io be 
* the ſame thigg.”'—Diogenes LatkTIVs|| 
informs us that ZENO, the founder of the 
Stoic - philoſophy, taught, that 4 wiſe 
. could never be mad — bY 8 luca ich 3 
* that be might experience the repreſentation of 
delufove i images in his mind, either through me- 
lancholy or delirium, dl le“, 1 
An; nt in conſequence of any error in bit 
notions, and ęſtimation of things, but of ſome ta- 
tural diſoruer of his body. „And Ciczzo 
Au a himſelf has placed the following Greek apho- 
= — rifm—cr: nas atpwy larera.—at the head of 
— His fourth dy in en of the ke 

$0530 v5 Wits f | | 1 

8 Sea. 2. 


I Lib. 7. in Pita ZENoN 18. p. 30% ́D PL 5 
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* that every fool is inſane,” cies Fd * 
cURIALIS attended to theſe facts, he would 
not have charged Cicgkxo with being 1gno> x. 
rant of the meaning of the Greek word pavia 3 - 
and would have acknowledged that his re- 
flections are not leſs juſt, than the circum- 
ſtance on which he grounds them is true. 
Nor is Cicero the only Latin writer whe. 
uſes Inſania in the ſame manner, as correſ- 
ponding to the paviz, or moral Inſanity, of the 
Greeks. SENECA, in his ſecond book De Be- 
neficiis, & has the following paſſage — Inſanire 
omnes ſtultos diximus : nec tamen omnes 
* curamus E/teboro 3 his ipfis quos vocamus 
e inſanos, & ſuffragium & juriſdictionem 
„ committimus. Mie ſay that every fool is 
« inſane : wwe do not, however, attempt to cure. 
* them all with Hellebore ; but even tuft thoſe 
© very men whom ave call inſane, to vote in our 


* aſſemblies, and to fill the =y WN n 
” 7 the en e | 


N2 ares 
Ra Fg: . Tam, 1. Pe 651. De Benefictis, Lib. 2% 19 
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ATTER this obſervation, that he als. 
not ſce any reaſon, in the etymology of the 
word, 'why the Greeks made uſe of the term 
Mania to ſignify what the Latins, in a moral 
ſenſe, termed Inſanity ; —he adds . but we 
6 diflinguiſh in this matter [of Inſanity]. better 
6 than they: for that kind of Inſanity which. be- 
* ing of the nature of folly only differs from it in 
© magnitude” —** quz junta ſtultitiæ patet 
latius"—* wwe ſeperate from fury, Which we de. - 
fine 10 be'—* mentis ad omnia czcitater 
* an univerſal blenaneſs of the mind! e 
ding the over.” —“ dominos eſſe rerum ſu- 
arum“ —“ 70 have the management of their own 
affairs ;;' berge we allow that the be 
though inſane even in a medical ſenſe, are a. 
ble . tueri mediocritatem officiorum, & vi- 
«© tz communem cultum & uſitatum, “ 7% 
be fulfil tolerably well the ordinary duties of life, 
&* and to go through the common and familiar 

„ 4 forms of ſocial intercourſe.” . The Greeks 
dib to do the ſame, but are dan in making 
choice of an inadequate term: for their ne- 
ws inſtead of an ſomething to- 
3 


4. 
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tally diſtin& from their Mania, and aur 3 
ſania, and exactly correſponding to. our furar, 
correſponds 1 in ſome Caſes to Mumia, aud fnfa-. 
nia, as well as to ſuror; —and being injudici- 
ouſly. taken from a ſuppoſed.” cauſe, which, 
| however real, is a partial one, betrays a want 
of preciſion, where preciſion was particularly 
aimed at, fince the ſame ſymptoms, whether 
of Inſania, Mania, or Furor, may equally a- 
riſe from other cauſes, as wellas from atrabi- a 
lis ſuch as“ Iracundia gravior, vel timor, 
vel dolor,“ * violent” anger, or fe or dif- | 
Irefs.” ; | | 


T HE. Guts in thn, VINE been let 
fortunate than we in the choice; of their terns 
in theſe reſpects, that their Mania is not ſo 
fteixingly applicable, from its obvious mean- 
ing, to that kind of mental diſorder vhich is 
ſtrictly moral, and is properly eee 
lllitia, or folly, as our Inſanja is that they 
have no term by which they diſtinguiſh that 
kind of lame que juncta ſtultitiæ patet 
latius, — « which: being of the nature of folly, | 
*, 49 greater extent and mag! tude,” and an- 
ſwers 
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ſwers pretty exactly to what I call notional | 
Infanity and that their Melancholia, at the 
ſame time that it correſponds to the Furor of 
the Latins, does not properly comprehend 
thoſe kinds of Furor which ariſe from exceſs of 
| paſjon, and not from atrabilis. | 


"T EH us Cictro, we find, reckons three 
kinds of Inſanity ; the fr/f, ſimple fultitia, ; 
Jolly, or moral Inſanity ;—the ſecond, that kind 
of Inſanity which, being of the nature of folly, 
1s of greater extent and magnitude; and correſ- 
ponds to ſuch ſpecies of notional Inſanity as a - 
riſe from the affections of the mind ;:—the 
third, what he calls Fury, which anſwers to 
thoſe ſpecies of idła! Inſanity which can be 
conceived to come within the definition of 
an univerſal blindneſs of mind, with aids to 
4 all forts of oH ecto. 


Tx following paſſages from CxLius 
AURELIANUS may ſerve ſtill farther to cor - 
roborate CI RRO's obſervations relative to 

the Mania and Melancholia of the Greeks, to 
ſhow the injuſtice of Max cVUIAIAL Is's charge 
. bf 


ed © 9 


Y 


of e theſe matters, —and to cs 
the truth of the explication which I have a- 


bove advanced. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that he every where uſes the Latin word Furor 

as ſynonymous to the Greek Mania, of which 
it is a tranſlation. - * Stoicl, ſays he, du- 
«© plicem Furorem 1 alum iꝝſipientiæ 


genus, quo omnem imprudentem inſanire 


r probant; ; alium ex alienatione mentis et cor. 
4 poris compaſſione. EMPEDOCLEM e 
„ alium dicunt ex animi purgamento fieri, a- 
* lizm alienatione mentis, ex corporis cauſa 
« five i iniquitate, de quo nunc ſeripturi ſumus: 
« quem Grec:, ſiquidem magnam faciat anx- 
„ jctatem, appellant Hi, vel quod animum 
e five mentem ultra modum laxet ; wave e-' 
nim demiflam five mollem appellant 3 f Jel 
6 quod e., + __ 
« The Stoics have aferied that e are tio 
* forts of Fury; one f which ranks under fol · 
* ly, and this they prove to be a kind of Inſanity 
10 iuberent i in 1 man who is not Wiſe ; 1 ; 
„ tho 


1 Meri Chronic, Lib. 1. e. 8. 6 144. p. 325. 
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< the other is owing to an alienation of mind, 
united with a bodily diſorder. They 65 5 
© follow Exp EDOCEEs ſay that the fi e 
* from” d torraption of the foil ; an the latter 
< from ah aliefitttion of mind, occafioned by 4 


Lange, of” tiſorder, refiding it the body. Of 


ih le Tam How about to write; Which, a 
it produces great anxiety, the Greeks call 


© Maziag either brut it rhinidthraitly rel 
e eb ee for ln in Greek" fig- 


* nifies depreſſes, or * ſoftens re: 6f becauſe Oc.“ 


40 NA M rer nunc 3 nune Bilari- 
ate, rrune mefirtudrne, five vanitate occu- 


<< pat-ineritem, nunc ſimore comminante ina 
* num rerum, &c.“ 


For fury poſſeſſes the mind. ſometimes with 
* anger, ſometimes with mirth, ſometimes with 


« dejectionz, or with vanity, fometimes-with 
61 K fear mann Ke Se. * 


„ 


br 3 


4 Sx'p 


ES | 
I Morb. Chronic. Lib. 1. c 5. $ 144 Pp. 327. 
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« Sx D hanc paſſionem furoris ſpeciem alii 
« plurimi, atque THEMISONIS ſectatores 
« yocaverunt. Differt autem, ſiquidem in 
« iſta principeurer flomachus patitur, in furi- | 
« ofis vero caput.” ] | 


«© But the followers of THEMISON, and ma- 
y others, have called this affettion a ſpecies 
«of fury. It differs, however, from fury 
in this, that in Melancholy the ſtomach is 
« principally affected; and in fury the head.” 
LE Ir me add one more authority to ſhow | 
that melancholia ſometimes means the lame 
wh the furor of CICERO. 


«MAN 1 A enim, Inſania, 5 furor, ſays 


* % CZAcurus LuUSITANUS, quædam eff Me- 

10 5 lancholia. 9 

10 „For Mania, Inſanity, or fury, is a kind 7 
8 Melancholy.“ 

a(- 


3 Morb. Chronic. cap. 6. 9 183. P. 340. 


4 Proxts Hi ſtoriar. Lib. 1. cap. 8. p· 204. col, 2. C. 
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7 1. has been cd; . that per- 
ſons of great abilities, and genius, are more 
liable to Madneſs then wep of inferior under- 
ſtandings.——That, whether wiſe men are 
of a melancholy temparament, has long been a 
ſuhject of inquiry, which has been determined 
in the affirmative, is evident from the follow- 
ang. pallage of Zacurus LUSIT ANUS t=— — 


7 verum melancholici font ſapientes 2 hoc loco 
a nobis enucleandum. Nam ARISTOTELES 
lib. 30. prob. 1. omnes qui Ingenio claruerunt, 
vel in ſtudiis Philoſophiæ, vel in republica 
adminiſtranda, vel in carmine pangendo, 
vel in artibus exercendis, melancholicsi 
fuiſſe perhibet, quales - Herculem, Aju- 
cem, Helleraphontem, Lyſandrum, Empedoclem, 
Socratem, atque Platunem extitifle affirmat. 
Cur autem Melancholia ad prudentiam confe- 
rat, explicatu difficile eſt, quod GALENUM 
non latuit: hic enim lib. 1. de natura human. 
com. 39. ſupponens animi mores corporis 
temperamentum ſequi, docet quod animi 4. 
cies, & intelligentia ab humore bilioſo emanet, 

quem: 
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uemadmodum conflantia, & firmitas a melan- 
cholico. Si ergo prædicti duo humores exacte 
artemperantur, hominem ſapientem reddunt, 
cum fapiens ille dicatur, qui facile ac eito 
diſcurrit, ac graviter diſcernit. . 


60 W HETHER Wiſe men are of a melan- 
choly temperaments? is a proper Jſabjeft Hin- 
quiry in this place. "For ARISTOTLE aſſerts, — 
that all who have been famous for their ge- 
nius, whether in the ftudy of philoſophy, in affairs 
of ſtate, in poetical compoſitzon, or in the exerciſt 
of the arts, have been inclined to Melancholy ; 
as Hercules, Ajax, Bellerophon, Lyſander, 
Empedocles, Socrates, and Plato. But qyhy 
Melancholy ſhould contribute to wiſdom, is d. 
ficult to explain, of which GALEN was not 19 n0= 
rant ; for in the firſt book f his Treatiſe on 
Human Nature, in which he ſuppeſes that the 
diſpoſition of mind is determined by the tempera- 
ment of the body, he advances that quickneſs. and 
penetration of mind Proceeds from the bilious 
bumour, as equanimity and firmneſs da from 
„ the 


*Zacur. Lusftrax. Prom: Hi hure. Lib. 1. = 
Oper. Tom. 2. p. 206, col. 2. mn. 
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the. melancholy. T, therefore, theſe two bu- 
mours are exatily attempered, they render a man 
wiſe ; fince he may be called a wiſe mar*who 


reaſons with eaſe and celerity, and determines 
avith Judgment. _ 


TH E very juſt obſervagion of one by the 


beſt of our Engliſh poet$ in. the following 
couplet, is frequently quoted in favour of the 


natural connection between wiſdom and mad- 


neſ: — * | 
"oy 


6 Great wits are ſure to Madneſs near al- : 


lied, 


& And 18 partitions do their, bounds di- 


vide.“ $ 


Ax p, indeed, it is true, that perſons of 
great inventive genius, of fine imagination, 
and of lively feelings, if not bleſſed with great 
judgment, as well as with the beſt moral diſ- 
poſitions, are ſo ſituated upon the very verge 
of Madneſs, that they eaſily fall into it, if 


puſhed 


; * $ Dzrpan's Abſalom and Achitophe!, 


. 
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puſhed forward by any conſiderable accidental 
cauſe. J What, indeed, can be a nearer ap- 

| nius 
144 5 


Jof this we have a remarkable inſtance in the celebrated 
poet Tàss o; on. whoſe fine imagination the paſſions of hopeleſs 
love, and of grief occafioned byyall treatment, ſeem to have ge- 
nerated ideal Madneſs, of ſuch à kind as might be expected in a 
ſublime poet, who had indulged his fancy ſo Wildly, and fo ex- 
quiſitely, as he had done, in the viſionary creation of; :witcheraft 

and —— R Of this Inſanity. we meet with the fol- 
lowing anecdote in the Life of Tasso prefixedto Ho oLER's 
tranſlation of his Fera/avem delivered. | ret 


«I n this place [at Biſaccio near Naples] Manso had an op- 
portunity of examining the fingular effects of T xs80's Melancho- 
ly ; and often diſputed With him concerning a familiar irit, 
which he pretended to converſe with. MA Ns endeavoured in 
vain to perſuade his friend that the whole was the illuſion of a 
liſturbed imagination: but the lat ter was ſtrenuous in maintain - 
np the reality of what he aſſerted; and, to convince MA xsSO, de- 
red him to be preſent at one of theie myſterious converſations. = SES 
IAxso had the complaiſance to meet him next day, aud while 
ey were engaged in difcourſe, on a ſudden he 'obferved that 
Tasso kept his eyes fixed ps winder, and remained in 4 
anner immoveable: he called him by his name ſeveral times, 
ut received no anſwer: at laſt TAss o cried out, There is the 
friendly ſpirit who is come to converſe with me; look, and 
* you will be convinced of the trutlr of all that I have ſaid. 
axso heard him with ſurpriſe; he looked, but ſaw nothing 
cept the ſun-beams darting through the window: he caſt bis 
es all over the room, but could perceive nothing, and was juſt 
ang to aſk where the pretended ſpirit was, when he heard 
Asso ſpeak with great earneſtneſs, ſometimes putting queſtions | 
d the ſpirit, and ſometimes givin anſwers, delivering the whols 
d ſuch a pleaſing manner, and with ſueh elevated expreſſions, 
at he liſtened with admiration, and had nat the leaſt inclination | 
| = is 
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nius, in 15 act of TOE" invention, when, as 
SY AKESPEARE — expreſſes it,— 


66 The poet” 8 eye, i in a fine frenzy rowling, 
DPoth glance from heav'n to earth, from 
earth to heav'n ; 
N And, as imagination bodies forth . 
2:66 Tins forms of things. unknown, the po- 
ce.ͤꝛ's pen 

«© Turns them to ſhape, and I gives to air 
nothing ; 

% A local habitation and a name,” 5 ** e 


I T is alſo true, that the ableſt heads, Fe 
ſoundeſt judgments, may be deranged by too 
intenſe an application of mind :—and that 
Madneſs from bodily cauſes has little; if any 
relation, to the greater or leſs extent of the o· 
riginal powers of the ſoul, and may equi 
ſeize on the yen man and on the Jour. * 

ur 


to W him. Atlaſt the uncommon Hes FRE with 
the departure of the ſpirit, as appeared by Tas80's words, who 
turning to Manso, aſked him, if his doubts were removed 
Manso was more amazed than ever; he ſcarce knew what w 
think of his friend's fituation, and waved an farther  coprerlits 
en on the e ms e Pp. XLVIII. ö 


* 
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| . ur, ſetting aſide theſe circumſtances, I 1 « 
may venture, I think, from much experience ET 
in theſe caſes, to affirm—that men of litile ge- 7 

nus, and weak judgment, .eſpecially if to a 
ſmall degree of capacity, be joined a lively 
| and active imagination, ſtrong paſſions, - or / 
abſurd and gloomy notions of God and Religi- "3 
on, derived from vulgar prejudices, and a ve- 
ry defective, or an injudicious education, are, 
when certain circumſtances co-operate, pecu- 
larly liable to every ſpecies of zotronal Inſani- 


— 
* # 
% i 
_ 1 


00 Ix ſhort, as, in a moral ſenſe, every foo! 
hat is with propriety ſaid to be ſane ; ſo, in a 


. natural and medical ſenſe, it may truly be aſ- 
FR ſerted, that fools are moſt liable to Madneſs : 
lly Jo far from being true is the common notion; 


which has been adopted by a very ingenious 
poet, and thus poet ically expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing lines of his beautifully deſcriptive 
ode on this ſubject: OO 
„ Hail, awful Madneſs, hail! „ 
hy realm extends, thy powers prevail, 
* Far as the voyager ſpreads his ventrous — * 
| 3 85 Nor 
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| #:Nordgl nos jb are enge from: the 
46 Folly—— foll ly's ouly free. 


A $ national delirium is pecu har. to | Madneſs, 

10, on the other hand, ideal delirium is com- 
mon both to fevers and Madneſs; ; but with 
this difference, that in fevers it is generally 
pure, and unmixed ; whereas in Madneſs it ſel- 


| if dom occurs without ſome mixture. of notional 
4 n alga 180% ie" pace Goran 
i: | . | 1. A . 4 . 

Ib, perceives, and diſtinguiſhes, ſurrounding ob- 


jects, knows where he is, and who are about 
him: but a perſon labouring under ideal 
| Madneſs ne no more of theſe matters, 
under equal degrees of delirium, than 
| one in the delirium of a fever ;—and the 
| cauſe is obvious: for both in the delirium 
ofa fever, and in that of ideal Madneſs, the 
mind is nearly in the ſame ſtate as that of a 
perſon in a dream, has a world of images 
Within itſelf, which are ſo forcibly obtruded 


4 Pause Flights of Fancy. p. 166 ¼. iy 


— 
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In all theſe caſes, in proportion as the. ſenſes 


fe the mind, by the perception of preſent | 
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upon its b a ſo vividly perceived, 1 
as in a great meaſure to prevent the percepti- 

on of thoſe which are offered by the miniſtra- l 
tion of the ſenſes, as immediately. ated upon 
by the then preſent material objects of the vie | 
ſible, audible, and tangible world without. 


are affected, or, in other words, as they afs . 


external objects, the deception” of the feb/i/e 
aud maniacal delirium, and of the e 15 * 
complete. Fe 


4: I $6% Fo 


which E t be paige to be 1 5 5 
A 8 3 * 


\ | Appreon, i < the. Auer, has very juſt , reation 

among many ſubject of 8 which is equally 
nd the e of e e of de Madugſ, . 
evers. „ The ſoul, ſays he, in dreams converſes. with n 
0 berleſs beings of her own creation, and is tranſported into t 
© thouſand ſcenes of her awn She is herſelf the theatre, 

4 he atone, and the beliolder, is puts me in mind of a ſay- 
ing which I am. infiaitely p bel with, and which PLurazci 
i aſcribes toAungerirys. That all mes whilft they are awake + 

i, tin one common world, but that each of them, when he id 

it ix @ world of his own. The waking man is conver- 
* {ant in the world of nature; when keſlceps, he retires to a pri« 


* ie . No. . 8 : 


5 
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becauſe founded on real, inch partial, _ 
| ſervation ; is yet far from being true. After 
relating a very curious cafe of Madneſs, he 
| adds. A de T An Ts Yoo ualjes, Pay 
Karl VT 03covÞpias GANOTE hen df, Lebe CL 
d Are Os GAATAGTs Sor re d xbpog, a 
TON: andy pot eg. Em paviy xa Farmen. 
reer £V/T3KEOANT ve roh. Eero) motos TH π ’·̊ 
Toios. nee old prey yep vag neu tan, * 
Ta pen wapter ra ogeues On ner cg wapebrra, xa H tt 
aue funa d, X07 KL id xt Tc. 04 de luce * 
Opie prove we Xen o ola 1 viveονντ. bY: Wigs 
cut, ws Xp) VIYVOOKEw. I] - « The cauſe of 
4, Ils diſorder is in the head and the hypochondria, 
* 2phich ſometimes begin to be affected both at 
seu, and at other times one diforders the other. 
But the principal feat of the diſeaſe in Mania 
And Melancholy : 1s in the viſcera ; as that of 
© Zhe phrenitis is, for the moſt part, in the head 
And the ſenſes. For in the latter, or phrenitis, 
6 ay have erroneous ſenſations, and ſee things 
as preſent which are not ſo ; objects being re- 
<6 Ear, to their ne 12 which do not appear io 
ee 06 HP 


10 L 


De Cauſi. & Sign, Morb, Dives, Lib. 1. cap. . p-. 32. C 


> 


« thoſe about them. : —whereas the y vb are ma 
&« niacal ſee only as they ought to fee ; 3 but da nos 
judge of -what they fee as they arg be to Jake. > 


Hino —T or EN 5 "hs 
author of the treatiſe de morbis, which is tobe 
found in all the colle&ions of his works, juſt - 
ly obſerves, that the delirium of a phrenitis, 
and of Madncts, are alike.: —wpoorahcao: 5 f 


6 — 3 


y ang x une ru Opevirideg. SNA rare 
1 KEAZYYOAWCL Kats 775 FACE OR » oltre Yb AEN 
. Roda ees oò ra od To. alte bre odge K 
7 GAEY Pac, 711}. v8oqv ur. Keel wage ne. Der ral. 
„ 50 Os ved Halberg. * A TH 7 Pfei di a deadrug. 
at 


bre NF Jovys 1 vin TE Ob 1 Y güne ver 
bare 1 v TE s PXEypo)og. OJ BY Gen £ ly. F — 
here is a great fi imularity, ſays he, as. ta ibe- 
 diforder / mind, in thoſe 20 are ill of a 
« phren fy, and thoſe who" are aVifled with 
* melancholy > for they of a melancholy tem- 
perament become difeaſed, and are delirious, 
and ſome of them maniacal, whenever the blood 

" * brooms Forrupted "With" bile” and "phlegm- 
os TO "aid. 


Li wert Htrrocx. . os 1 460, 5 
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% And it is the ſame in the phrenſy. | Map in 
both, the Mania and the delirium, are bſs, 


Ce in Proportion as the bile is lefs — ant 


1 * than the phlegm. 


8 AL E N ſays, in effect, the fame 1 
— THT yup pov oder; vg or. Keil 
Tupers 71 PpaviTuY voc pays devs re piperers aw 


| Th pavles 1 Ta WUpeT4y" pferd pe Yap EP 
| Mubar, To a. xugis ugs rd 707 Le e 10.0%, 


diere T0 Tay ups rd @peviTixay, Bonn For by 
* the conſtant preſence of fever, EY can We 
"©. diBingu ſb a phrenſy ; which differs from 
* Mania in nothing but this circumſtance : for 


p they are both di Hſorders of the mind; but the ab- 


9 fe ence of fever i 78 charadier iſtic ef the latter, as is 
* "Its Pr eſence of the farmer.” 


1 T may not be amiſs here to Ne" Ri that 
though. GALEN in this, and other paſſages, 
calls Mania a delirium without fever ; yet he 
acknowledges that the term is uſed by Hir. 


ene in ſeveral places, as indeed it 15 


in 


* Vide Paſi Occonom. Hryrocx Ar. Art. Mari 5 wbete 
more may be ſeen to the ſame purpoſe. 
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in that juſt quoted above, only to expreſs a 
violent degree of delirium, whether it be 
with, or whether it be without fever. In 


commenting upon a paſlage in which 2» || 
is uſed by HiepocrkaTEs when ſpeaking of 
delirium in a fever, he obſerves, — {aac negy 
PE, we e Kerb WAfanoT nov u £04381 2— 
*« that in ufing the term maniacal, he means. tha 
6 on tha: as 1 be Bad een dekri- | 


1 cannot in this 8 FR So. ts notice 
of the latitude which the antients often allow- 
ed themſelves 1 in the uſe of words: in which, 

indeed 


** 


bez In PN autem dentibus ſtridere, quibus 2 — 


« eſt conſuetum, ase Kat Nc eg . Grating 
* the teeth in a fever, when the patient has not bren accu omed 10 


© do ſo fince his childbood, foretels a violent de rec A delirium, ard 
&« even death it{elf. ”»_——Hiyeoos. F res Lib. 1. p. 37. 


|. 62.— And a little after, ftill ſpeaking of fevers, he 


 Quod d edan palfus in pnecontis inft bagubov 9 3 

© popu; indicat. Verum etiam eorum oculos 

© $i namque oculi crebro moveantur uk. 1 SAT is A 16 Ti 
tes 


—** If there be a pu Iſation about the pracordia, it 
1 rn perturbation of mind, or delirium. — it i3 


* alſo: t ! the cs them fre- 
" T7 — 0 a — ich Bagh Kay ay upon cd 15 


. 37. 
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indeed, too many of the moderns, partly 


from the poverty of language, partly from 2 


deſire to avoid the charge of an affectation of | 


ſingulerity, or a fondneſs of innovation; but 


more, I ſuſpect, from inattention, indolence, 


5 


4 


Ws 


and habit, have followed their example. This 


latitude of language is often the occaſion of 
much confuſion, and apparent inconſi ſtency, 


in the writings of the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; has greatly diminiſhed the value of e- 
ven their beſt compoſitions relative to natu- 
ral ſcience, by rendering them frequently ob- 


ſcure, and ſometimes perfectly uuintelligible; 
and has, I believe, been as much inſtrumen- 
tal to the decliue of claſſical learning in this 
3 ophical age, as any other cauſe whatever. 


Had they been as accurate as they are ele- 


gant, they would have been more valued, and 


more generally read; but nothing can com- 


penſate, in the SORES of a philoſopher, 
for want of preciſion ; ſince there can be no 


/ ſound philoſophy, where n is no as 4a 


in the uſe of terms. 


1 1 1 J want of preciſion, o throwing 0- | 
| e 


i 
—— ** 
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ver a compoſition the dark veil of obſcurity, 
is as unfavourable to the reputation of an au- 
thor, as a man of real ſcience and genius, as 
it is injurious to the advancement of know- | 
ledge: Since, as we are uſually. unwilling : 
to take much pains to underſtand a writer in 
whoſe works we frequently meet with the un- 
promiſing appearance of obſcurity and incon- 
ſiſtency; —and, as we cannot be ſuppoſed to. 
enter much into the ſpirit and meaning of 
what we read without pleaſure, and without. 
attention; or to be much inſtructed by what | 
we do not underſtand :—ſo, we are not very 
ready to give a writer credit for much ſcience, 
or any deep views into the fecret operations 
of nature, who has not ſagacity, or attention, 
ſufficient to enable him to affix determinate, 
and appropriate ideas, to the terms he makes 
uſe of; and are apt to ſuſpect that he has no 
very clear head, or bright genius, who is un- 
able to communicate his own notions, what- 
ever they may be, at leaſt for the moſt part, 
with perſpicuity and preciſion :—for, as Ho- 
RACE Very Juſtly e 


« Scribendi . 


* 
e. 


_ -7- 


__ «© Scribendi recte ſapere eſt principium & 
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tons. 
— — — — — — — — — 


8. Ver baque prov ifam rem non via ſe· 
quentur.“ { 


« Good fore # the fountain of the muſes art. 


ce tad if the mind with clear conceptions how, 
« The i wont & in juſt exprefſ tons flow,” t 


Damn r is not, perhaps, a more ſtriking 
inftance- of this latitude in the uſe of words, 


chan in the variety of ſignifications in Which 
the antient phyſicians have employed the 


terms Melantholia and Mania. 


 MirLancnoLta is. ſometimes em- 


ployed to fignify a certain. temperament, or 
: morbid. diſpoſition of body ; ; {—fometimes to 


Amen 


Wa * Ly: | 
+ Fa Axels. 


t Hirrocx De Acre, Loci, & Apis, p. 28] 
Seren. it Herb. = 5 — De. Fee Ke 
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expreſs Madneſs in general, 4 of which this 


temperament, or atrabilis, was almoſt univer- 
ſally ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, -in which 
view Hon Ack, ſpeaking of a happy Mad- 


man, ſays - | 
is * | 


« Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque mera- 


co 1 | | A - 6 


-— moſt commonly to diſcriminate that kind 
which is attended with dejeftion_and fear, || as 
has already been abundantly proved ; and 
ſometimes, as CI cERO has obſerved, to de- 
note even fury; and that either in proper Mad - 
neſs, * or in the delirium of a fever. E 

T Hrrrocx. De Morbis. p. 460. 48. | 


| Thid. ,. 6. Aphoriſm. 23.—See alſo the definitions al- 
ready tranſcribed from the writings of the antient phyſicians, . * 


* Ibid, De Morbis. p. 460. 45,——This may be farther 
confirmed by the following paſſage of the Capteivei of PLAu- 


— Typ. Ardent oculi, fune op ft Hegio, 
Videnꝰ tu illi maculari totu corpus —— luridis ? 
ATz A B1L18 agitat homineim.“ 4 
„ Trxd. His eyes flaſh fire ; twere ft he were confined, - 
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IN like manner, by WEE 8 is 
 vaderſigd Madneſs in general; N moſt fre- 
- quently Madneſs with fury and dudacity, in 
which ſenſe, as has been fully ſhown already, 
it is oppoſed to melancholia; +— ſometimes no 
more than 2 high degree of delirium in a fe- 


ver; and ſometimes even to denote that 
kind 


See you not Pr his Body is 6 erſpreadl 1 
With livid blotches ? *Tis BLACK BILE difurbs bin, | 


And a little after Tyxparys. n 


CY 
- 


. 66 Jam deliramenta loquitur: larvæ Rimylant „ virum. — 5 


66 Hark hvwo he raves ! ſome ghofts unſeen torment him.” 
4 Act = ſcene 4+ v. 63.— 57. 


1 Hieocs. a Lib. 1. No. 14, 1 5, 18. C. 
Praenos. p. 130. No. 88, 93, 94, 95. | 


8 Hrppook. De Morba Sacro. p. 308, 309.—Prorrhet. Lib. 
2. p. 83. Hani Tratatio.. p. 1286. cri * 


| DauockirI Epiſt. p. 1285. 


+ Hrerdes. 4pboriſm: $.4- Modem 20. 92, Rn 6. Apr 
56. De Victus Ration, Lib. 2. p. 352. 30. 


* Hire. De Fulicatlonibus. 7 $54 41. — De Ml, 


Sacro. p- 460. 49.—]Aedrros, of three kinds of 


phrenitis mentioned by 2 —— ſays the ſocomd i 
jv LWONCy melanchalica.——Vide HoLLEz I & JAcorII Con- 


ment. in HI rOcRAT. Coacas Prefiot. Lib. 2. n. 30. p-. 101, 


— 


Cs 
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*% * 


kind of Madneſs which is accompanied with _ 
fear and azjefion, and is ufually diſtinguiſhed 


from Mania by the oppoſite term, Melancha- 
„ . e 
I ſhall now proceed to arrange the various 
srEcIEs of Madueſs according to the above 
definitions; and for the ſake of placing them 
in a clear point of view, ſhall throw them to- 
gether into the form of a TABLE ; which 
ſhall be followed by ſuch deſcriptions, illuſ- 
trations, and authorities, as ſhall appear to 
me neceſſary to explain, and confirm, whats * 
ever may ſtand in need of explanation, or 
confirmation. TD 


2 ” A Table 


* HH fO OR. De Vidtas Ration. Lib. 2. p. 351. 80 -A. 
rin. § 6. Aphor. 21, as explzined by GaLzN.; and acknom- 
ledged by Maas cuRIALIS. Yariar, Lection. Lib. 6. p. 478. 
The fame writer has, in another work, the following obſervati- 
on; which ſeems ſcarcely to be conſiſtent with his cenſure of 
Cicero, abovementioned 1 „ Per Mariam, omuia deliria. 
Nam ut Galenus ſcribit, hae vox' Mania ſignificat aliquando 
Melancholiam, jam Maniam, jam omnia deliria. . By Ma- 
nia, 2 he, he means all ſorts of delirium. For as we learn © 
from GA. zx, this «vord Mania fignifies ſometimes' Melancholy, 
ſometimes Mania, and ſymetimes every bind of delirium.” —Vide 


Hieron. MercuntAL. in fecund; Lib. Epldem. HippoGr AT. 


Prelection, Bononiens. p. 236. 
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_ 


4 Table of . Srreiss of sax. 


ITY. 


Mi 


— k „ — 


One Genus, InsSANITY. 


Tivo Divifions, — TDEAL—and—NoTIONAL. 


ot 


. IDEAL. INSANITY: 


InSanity — 1. FSH 


2. Incoherent. 
. Manaiacal. 


4. Senſitive. 
U. NOTIONAL INSANITY 


InzaxITY — F. Deluſive. 
6. Fanciful. 
7. Whimſical. 
8. Impulſive. 
9. Scheming. 


ro. Vain, or 2 


11. Hy pochondriacal. 
12. Pathetic, | 


1 1 1 W 67 ee ai le” a. a wad # Da p 
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8 i 


wo he Es — 


I. IDEAL INSANTTY.” 


I. I N PHRENITIC INSANITY the patient 
RAVES INCESSANTLY, or with ſhort, 
and thoſe rarely lucid intervals, either about oN R, 
N - : 5 ö \ | . or 


I Curioſius inquiſivi, /ays Van HeLwmoxrT, plures amentes, 
& non paucos ſanavi, tam qui a magnis perturbationibus, paſſion- 
ibus, alüſque morbis, quam qui abſumptis dementes facti erant, 
narraruntque mihi, ſe incidifle ſenſim in Maziam, cum prævio 
ſenſu ex E illis aſcendete ſolitam, veluti obieuram 
phantaſiam & nubilam tentationem amentiz, qua primum ei 
inviti premebantur, donec idea tandem, plenum fibi dominiunm 

acquiliviſſet, In ſe autem reverſi, erant actorum ommum me- 

mores. Fidenter enim conqueſti ſunt de omnibus. Quod nimi- 

rum ſpoliarentur primum omni diſcurſus conſecutione, ſeque man- 
fiſſe in punuali immer fione unius concepts extra quam nihil an- 
ud cogitarent, cum mœmore, moleſtia, & importunitate. Cogi- 
tarent non ſecus ac ſi in ſpeculo illum ſemper conceptum fuiſſent ia 
tuiti. Ino nec ſciebaut ſe tum illud cagitare, vel ſuo conceptu go 
aſpicere: quanquam fic immobiliter cogitarent, ut tandem ſub 
ingreſſum & dominium Maniz, ſi contingerct illos ſtare, ferrfſeut 
per dies aliquot, abſque laſſſtudine, nec ſeirent ſe flare =—V ax 

HetmonT Demers Idea. Operum. p. 174. | | | 


„ have minutely examined many Madmen, and have cured not 

a few ; as well ſuch as have been rendered inſane by. great aneaſfi- 
neſs, violent paſſions, or by other diſcaſes, as by ſubſtances of an in- 
Jurious nature taken into the lomach ; und they have all told me that 
they became gradually maniacal, having a previous ſenſation of 4 
kiad of obſcure ideal picture, @ fort of a faint . of Inſani- 
the flomach : — 

is 


ty, which ſeemed to aſtend from the region of 
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er various || objefs ; and laughs, ſings, 
whiſtles, weeps, laments, prays, ſhouts, 
. __ ſwears, 


this troubleſome repreſentation was at firſt yielded to with reluctance, 
Zu the idea inſtnfibly gaining ſtrength, acquired at length perfect: 
| Aominion over them. When they came, however, to themſelves, 
they remembered all that they had experienced in their illneſs; and 
ave an exatt relation of all their diftrefſes ;—as that they were at 
Sf deprived of all the connections of aſſociation and reaſoning, fo 
that the mind remained fixed on the individual point of one fingle 
object, beyond 4which it could not think, and which it dwelt upon 
with grief, wneafineſs, and ſolicitude ;——that in this intenſe at 
of thinking they ſeemed for ever to behold one object; as it were 
in a glaſs ; —axd that they were not even conſcious that they were 
merely thinking of ſuch object, or that they only beheld it in i- 
magination ; thongb they awere ſo immoveably rivetted in thought, 
that if they happened to be landing, at the firſt attack, or at leaft 
diving the violence of a maniacal paroxyſm, they would continue 
ſtanding for ſome days, without avearineſ3, and yet not be aware 
that they were ing.” | 


* Quidam ſenex nobilis, quandoque a ſede exiliens ſubito, ab 
| hoſtibus ſe impeti eredebat: quos arreptos, retro ſe in furnum 
confertim, ſua quidem opinione, intrudebat.”————W 1x21 De 
. Dæmonum. Lib. 3. De Lamiis cap. 7. & 2. Operum, 
— 180. | 7 ; 


„A certain elderly nobleman would ſometimes, on a ſudden, fan- 
cy that he awas attacked by an enemy; and ſpringing from his ſeat, 
avould, in imagination, thruff together ſuch as he could ſeize upon, 
into an even whith was at his back.” | 5 


- | ** Juvenis robuſtus, viginti quatuor annos natus, bilioſus, & 
culis largioribus quotidie indulgens, nuper magna contumelia 
fuit affectus, que ipſam, hinc ira valde perturbatum, diu de vin- 
dicta magnopere habuit ſolicitum. Poſt aliquot dies cœpit feruci« 
or videri, & cum quovis de rebus leviculis nxari, noctes peng totes 
5 0 | iuſomnes 


4 
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ſwears, threatens, attempts to commit vio- 
lence either to himſelf or others, or does 
whatever elſe the nature of his delirium 

. prompts 


inſomues ducere, & miris imaginationibus infeſtari. Cumque ma- 
lum deinde ingraveſceret, diluculo quodam invigilans, e lefto. n- 
dus exiliit: induſium & lodices diffregit, clamoribus furipfis totam 
domum replevit, & in occarrentes domeſticos tantum imp fe- 5 
cit, ut uni, renitentibus aliis, gulam manibus fortiffime com- 
prehenſam, pene totam confregit. A pluribus itaque viris ro- 
bat xvmprehenſus, & vinculis in lecto dententus ; ubi jam per 
biduum fa, abſurga loquens, cantillans, ridens, dejeras, 
torvum Videns, perpetus vigilar. Cibos oblatos fatis avide inge- 
nit. Potum ore hauſtum, in adſtantium vultum, fi non atten- 
dant, labris in fiſtulæ modum arctatis impudenter nonnunquam 
ejaculatur. N WE jacet corpore, nee ullum frigus ſen- 
tit, nec ab ullo læditui. Nullis blandimentis, nullis objurgation- 
ibus, nec ullis admonitionibus, ejus ferocia frænari vel leniri hac- 
tenus poteſt,” Bzozn Animad, Med. in Ric Prax. 
Med. Lib. 1. f 15. N : MT. 


«© Arobuft young man, of 24. years of age, of a:bilions conftitu- 
tin, and uſed to a daily indulgence in hard drinking, received late- 
ly a violent affront, at hieb he was ſo enraged, that he thought of 
nothing but how he might be revenged. After ſome ways be began 

to be morſe, to quarrel *with' any bouy about the more triftes ; to 
paſs almoſt while nights without ſlee p, and to Be troubled avith 
ſtrange fancies. The diſorder mcreaſing, one morning early, as be 
was lying awake, he ſuddenly flarted, nutted, out of bed, tore bis 
Hirt, and his bed clothes, filled the whole honſt with abe noi of his 

violent raving, and attacked with ſuch fury the ſervams who ran 
to bim, that Joizing one by "the throut he almoſt: firangled bim, 
norwvithflanding the affffance given him by the ret "He ume, 
therefore, ſceired by ſeveral float men, nnd faftined ' dawn in bis 
bed; where he has now lain, without ſleep, br -i days, inceſ. 
fantly ſhouting, talking nonſenſe, ſinging, laughing, - ſwearing, 
and expreffing in his tooks the fternneſs of revenge. is 4 edts his 
ford ſomewhat greedily. Sometimes, contraghmg his lips ſo as to 
/ a : SA „ * 


For 


/ 


* 


* 
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prompts him to do; or is as INCESSANTLY 
EMPLOYED ABOUT . SOME ONE | THING, 


which is either abſurd, or uncommon ; & and 
is almoſt wholly intent on the ſolitary idea, or 
24; Gang | | on 


form a hind of tube, he will rudely Joi rt out of his mouth a part of 


bis drink, into the faces of his attendants, if they are not careful 
to avoid it. He often lies quite naked, and neither perceives, nor 
is injured by cold. Neither perſuaſion, chiding, nor admonition, 


have hitherto had the ſinallaſt effect in reftraining, or ſoothing his 
Jocity,” 5 „ 7 


& Vidi Maniacumomuia corporis integumenta laceraſſe, & nu- 
dum ſtramini incubuiſſe in loco lapidibus ſtrato, dum aſperrima 
ſzviebat hyems, per plures ſeptimanas ; quandoque per octo dies 
omni cibo abſtinuiſſe, deinde oblata quævis ingurgitaſſe avidiſſime, 
imo & fœdiſſimo ſpectaculo, proprias faces alvinas devoraſſe, licet 
optimi cibi ſuppeterent. Per plures ſeptimanas nottes & dies per- 
vigil. Horrendis clamoribus totam replebat viciniam; & tamen 
per plures annos ſupervixit, ſedato quidem furore, ſed fatuus, & 
omnium rerum immemor. ——V ax SwWIE TEN Comment. Apb. 
1120. Tom. 3. p. 6224. e e 
& 7 have ſeen a Maniac tear all his cloa! hing from his body ; lie 
an ted upon firaw, on a flone pavement, for many weeks, during 
the ſeverity of a cold winter ; ſometimes abſtain from food for 


eight days together; then greedily fallow whatever was placed 


before bim; and, what <vas ſhocking to behold, devour bis own 
excrements, even <vhen he had the beſt of food at hand, I have 
| Inown him to have no for many weeks 3 ; to fill the 
. whole neighbourhood with bis dreadful cries ; and yet he ſurvived for 
 feveral years, the fury in the mean time abating, and being ſuc- 
ceeded by ideotiſin, and a total inattention to every thing 


Vide etiam, Scuzncai Obſerv. Medic. rarior. Lib. 1. De 


| Mania. Cauſe, Obſ. 1. 2. P · 132. &c. 9 


$ Dier oc notfescxrftabat Ihle, ſublultu tam pernice 


U 
* # 
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on the world 1 ideas within ; ; and whe 
ports, 


& agitatione tam perenni, ut prz dofurigations sere 2 : 
que ſudoribus : peque tamen 4 K vel tantulum meſceret, 
hemo volaticus, & irrequietæ huic revolutioni, tam 2 ad- 
dictus, ut nunquam ſe dederit ulli uieti, niſi quam invito extor- 
queret, ine vitabilis dormiendi neceſſitas. 5 


A qua Inſania, haud multum certe abluſit, illa, lefs imggiggs- 
onis, ſpecies : quam. a mallei ſimilitudine, lubuit maileati 
vocare. Nam velut fabri ferrarii, iteratis ictibus, i dem f 
tundunt: fie vidimus mulierem Campenſem, Inſania | 


yam 


:reuiliſſe indeſinenter genu ſuum; modo dextro, modo vero 
hio ſiniſtro: ſed itu tam vekementi, ut quilibet ipſam max - 


im re læſiſſet 1 niſi vei berantis aner impetum rank dge 
ici, interpaſito mollioxi pulvinari.” : 54 | 


6 Brachium quidem elevabat, ac deprimebat rin diſtinde: ed | 


motum ejus inchoatum, vel i incitare, vel retardare, non vide 
tur, in manu ipſius eſſe, multo minus integre ceſlare, ab hoc feri- 
endi ſtudio, Quod ſane lubens intermifiſet m enim n menſes, 


incudem hanc „ tutuderat) nĩſi ipſam La 15 co N 0 
dice Lib 


_ ſa imaginatio.— TurpII Ss Is 
47. P · 34 | ; 


i A certain maniac ran backwards 3 
with ſuch perſevering agility, and ſuch inceſſant burry, that he wes - 
vually in a Profiuſe ſiueat from fatigue : be woy not, bowwever, 
reſt a moment, but, flying about, rich perfifled in this i 


revolution, that acer allowed himſel fey 8h r 
when, overcome 2 he could no — mY ers . 


Fre this if of Taſanity that 
nation at net wvigely- different, - which A, of deprand imag to 


beating qvith # nallu, I bau- » the Lier berty to call malleation. 
Fer 63.3] black/miths 2 the gy Yew * 
—— Wits fo yo this fort of Madueſe, firike 


ſanletines rwith ber right band, aud 
R _ Jonietinss 
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knows, & or attends to external objects about 


him; and when he does perceive external 


objects, is apt to perceive them erroneouſly ; 


thus I have known a patient, in this ſtate, 


of 
* 
* « 
8 ; - St $3.48 23: ; In 
- 4 7 F a o * 0 
* 
* 6 © 
- $ « f 9 + _% 


7 4 » 


33 25 48 7 je 3 1 3 
Sometimes with her left ; and that with fuch violence, that Jhe muſt 

hawe received much pain from every. fliroke, had not her attendants 

broke their force, by interpofing a ſoft. pillow to receive them"! 


ce She appeared evidently to lift up, and bring down her arm, in 
the ſame manner as in common voluntary notion; but ſeemed not to 
Have the poxwer either of quickening, or retarding the motion, æuben 
it avas once begun; much left could ſhe ceaſe altogether from flriking 
in this mannen ; which, doubtle/ly, ſhe would willingly have laid 
afide, (for ſhe bud now in this way beat the anvil for five months) 
Had ſhe not been violently impelled to it by ſome erroneous appear- 
ance in the imagination.“ CFF 
Aide etiam BAR TH¹OLINxI HA. Anat. Rar. Cent. 2. 
Hiſt. 69. p. 2658. ' FOO | EN 


8 © Novimus quendam in Creta religioſum, habitudims cho- 
lericz, ætate juvenem, ſubita furioſa dementia correptum, qui 
 domeſticos omnes gladio perſequebatur, a pluribus captus, manicis 
& compedibus in carcerem intruſus eſt :—fa#is & ſermone deli- 
rabat, zeminemgue neque amicum, neque ſodalem zoverat, au- 
dax, furioſus, &c.”——Scurntnit OZ: Med. Rar. Lib. 1. 
De Melancholia, Symptomata; Obſ. 1. p. 124. 5 


I knew a certain perſon in Crete, M a reli 
au of a choleric ee c 8 | ad only ſeized with a 
furious Madneſs, and purſued the ſervants of the houſe with a 
drawn ſword'; till being overcome by numbers, be was ſecared with 
handcuffs, and fetters, and confined in priſon ——His delifiun 
' diſcovered itſelf both in actions, and diſcourſe ; he knew nobody, 
"ot even his neareſſ friends and companions ; was daring, furiow, 

. 1 50 5 5 8 
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ious order, young, 
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in the cleareſt day-light, ſo groſsly to WE 
take certain objects, as to _imagme”* "bricks, 
ſtones, logs of wood, ſticks, or "ſtraws, to 
be kings, princes, generals, inſtruments of 
war, horſes, and other things; to defcribe 
their dreſs and appearance; and to be quite 
angry at the blindneſs, or perverſeneſi, of 
thoſe who. could not, or, as he rather! imagin- | 
ed, preten de d they could not ſee the ſame 
objecis: — or he is apt erroneouſly to con- 
nect them with other i images; which exiſt, 
as he ſuppoſes them to exiſt, ouly 1 in his diſ- 
tempered brain ; as when a patient, of this 
| fort, imagined that the phyſician WhO came 
to attend him had arrows ticking 1 in his eyes: 
but, in general, all the varieties of phrenetic 


: Inſanity: agree in this, that the garient ſleeps. 
very i. 2. + 


have called this gecdes abby Elan. | 
becauſe this kind of inſane delirium is ſimilar 
to that of the phrenitis, of which, as has al- 


ready been obſerved, AngrTaUs 7 


oide lub 745 regalo ral, Kai ra 64 WorpedyTEs 
gie On 97 dev & WG Wapeovr ay Xa Ta pen ps GANG : 


rar l b Far in the latter, or f 
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< phrenitis, they have errontous ſenſations, and 
& ſce things as preſent which are not ſo ;_objefts 
being repreſented to their fight which 40 not ab- 
s gear * about them. 


I T is uſually attended with ſome deg er of 
redneſs, more or leſs, in proportion to its 
violence, of the tunica albuginea of the eyes; 
with rather a florid countenance heat of the 
head; a quick and ſometimes a full pulſe; 
 whicenchs of the tongue; foulnefs of the 
teeth and lips; and often with a copious dif- 
charge of mucus, or rather of inſpiffated 
lymph, from the mouth, throat, and trach- 
ea, which is generated, or much increaſed, 
by inceſſant raving; with rather a preterna- 
tural heat; often a dry and harth, but ſome- 
times a moiſt ſkip ; moiſture of the'eyes ; 2 
thick ſordid rheum adhering to the edges of 
the eyelids, and in the corners of the eyes ; 
and rather a greaſy appearance of the face. 
Patients of this ſort, are ſometimes thirſty ; * 
ſeldom have much appetite ; too often obſti- 
nately refuſe both meat and drink; and not 
e are as obſtinately bent upon de- 


Aying | 
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ftroying themſelves in Pore other way ; the 
| wy of which fatal inclination is, in forme 


caſes, obvious, from the nature and cauſe of 


a bodily diſorder, it is viſibly accompanied” 
with great - anxiety, fear, diſtreſs, and hor- 


mous paſſions, it has proceeded through the 
antecedent ſtages of . vr ſome 
0 


» 


T © Vbi Infania velomenter abcta fir, hanr Graci tyiioden 


mala maniaci perpetrant. Eadem ſymptwomata 3 


e. 10. p. 610. 


rupted ; but are inthis caſe n wired 
nous through feur, grurruly — themſelves #own From N 


cvs aPowre, a Da LPurigs's Coco,, 'both natives of muß. 
0, put an end to e Woes fone yours go 


Caſes of thiskind are very common. | 


the delirium 3 as when, though ariſmg from 


ror; I or, being generated by the n 


Ledde, ut videtur] appellarunt: in hac ingentia 3 5 


ex humore melaucholicv vehementer putrefatto, fed cum is tek : 
quoque timor eum mm itia : unde Mi n, 4. Juremter; pre | 
timore plerumꝗde ſe ex precattis foeis priecivrtant, #que Ted mori- 

untur. Qua morte FRA ncrscvs a PD r dim pistor excellen- 
tiſimus, atque DxITHIxus a Cotto, ambo Büffmienſes, præ- 
teritis annis jurererust. —AUr TI de Medicina e. Lad. ro. 


« When Inſentry Becomes vivlent, ſays Proven Rr Us, the 
Greeks give it the appetlation of farvage. Manines f b forr a 


apt to perpetrate every kind of deſperate 4 tes Go The fame — 2 2 5 
toms 22 from the = humour when "Core 
wth fear ac irs 


hence.it happens that +bgfe m ly Maden, 1 — 
emincnce, and ſo deſtroy chemſelyrs. In hi manner Frawere - 


DS, 


5 2 got out, and replaced, as dead, in the carriage, He recovered, 


of the diſtreſsful ſpecies of notional, to phreni- 
tic Inſanity. In other caſes it appears quite 
unaccountable ;- ariſing from bodily diſeaſe ; 
and being unaccompanied with any ſuch viſt 
ble and permanent appearances of anxiety, or 
anguiſh; as ſeem fufficient for the production 
of ſuch an effect; ſo that it is impoſſible to 
difcover any adequate motive for ſo horrid a. 
deed. This diſpoſition is often as obſtinate, and 

Wo a . 7; conftant, 


* Contigit Antverpiæ, quod faber lignarius, ſibi perſuadens, 
ſe noctu ſpectra horrida vidiſſe, quorum terrore eſt totus amens 
faftus, » Miſſuſque ad tumulum 8. Dympnæ virginis, ubi ſoleut 
obſeſſi a cacodæmone, liberari Faber ergo, toto anno alitur, & 
amens utcunque ſolita implorarenter remedia : cumque nummi 
non mitterentur Antverpiæ, pro.ſemeſtri ultimo, remiſerunt ma- 
niacum in curru vinctum. Qui cum vincula fibi ſolviſſet, e 
plauſtru diffiiit, in ſtagnum profundum & vicinum. Tandem 
extractus; pro cadavere; in currum depoſitus. At deinceps per 
annos 18 a mania liber vixit. VAN HELMOoNT, Demens Idea. 


$ 49. Operum. p. 175. „ 1 


A certain carpenier at Antxverp fancied he had ſeen ſont 
Frightful ſpectres en aight, which fo e him that he entire - 
ty loft his ſenſes, He was therefore, ſent to the tomb 7 the holy 

irgin St. Dympna, where they profeſs to cure thofe vho are poſe 
ed by evil ſpirits. —The carpenter was boarded there for, a whole 
year ; and, though evidently 4a Madman, the uſual means [were 
employed ; but no money being remitted from Antwerp For the laft 
fix months, he. was ſent home, bound, in a carriage. Having 
Found means, by the way, to extricate himſelf from his confinement, 
he jumped out of the carriage, and threw bimſelf into a WP. foot 
which happened to be near : from whence, after ſome time, he was 
pace oh and lived for eighteen years after, perfeftly free from 


— - 
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conſtant, as it is F and is, in 
ſuch caſes, accompanied, for the moſt part, 
with a gloomy ſilence and reſerve :— ſometimes 
it is ſudden, and unexpected, and ſeems to ariſe 


from ſome temporary feeling of extreme diſ- 


treſs, or ſome momentary impulſe of the 
imagination, which can rarely be exactly in- 
veſtigated : —and in no caſe, can we clearly 
_ diſcover any diſtinct, and habitual paſſion, to 
which it can be attributed; much lefs can it 
be traced up to any ſuch obvious antecedent 
cauſe as the diſtreſs of diſappointed love, in- 
conſolable grief, religious deſpair, or to any 
other of the deſponding, and unmanly af- 
fections, which ſo frequently urge unhappy 
mortals to ruſh upon the greateſt of evils to 


eſcape from a leſs ; irrevocably to plunge into 


the very ills they breed; and to ſeek by death 
an immediate entrance into that eternal miſe- 
ry, the apprehended certainty of which is the 
cauſe of all their horror; a ſtrange inconſiſt- 
ency which did not eſcape the obſervation of . 
GALEN, who remarks—** ſunt qui ſimul & 
mortem metuant, & mortem ſibi conſciſ- 


cant; —“ there are 3 whoſe d! ſorder is 


InP accompanied 


5 


= - 
— 
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.* accompanied by the fear of death, and who yet 


** procure for e the 1 mp. . 


44 Pa. LU 5 


TA K ſame oa. inclination to 
ſuicide ſometimes exiſts in the delirium of 
_ fever, of which we have an inſtance in BAu- 


THOLINE's H. bake; Anatomicarum rario- 
ram, Centuria ſecunda: Quidam - febricitat 


E& tanto ex petechiis delirio furit, ut abſente | 
muliere conductitia cuſtode, 1 —5 ſe ſum- 
mo mane—injeQa faſcia ad lectum ſuſpen- 


« derit :”—** A certain perſon was ill of a fe- 
© ver, and in conſequence of petechiz became ſo 


1 kighty delirious, that he hung himſelf up, one 


** morning early, in the jr Vt of the nurſe who 
uuns hired to attend bim, by means of « a firing 


i which be fred o the top of his bed. 


2. 0 r 8 | Incanrry there 


are ſeveral varieties. Its characteriſtic is an in- 
coberency of ideas, occafioned by an #xces1vE, 
 PERVERTED, or DEFECTIVE dfirovidy of the 
| Ian, eee, 


1 
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ges exiſting in ; the mind, awhich 40 not ex . exter« 13 
* 1 1 5 


T AIS ſpecies of ideal Inſanity Apps 
itſelf in four different ways, conſtituting four 
varieties, which are owing to ſo many dif- 
ferent ſtates of the brain, all capable of pro- 
ducing either real, or apparent, incoherency 
of ideas. For incoherent Inſanity may ariſe— . 
from a too active, and almoſt phrenitic ſtate 
of the brain; — from that kind of active 
ſtate of the brain which occaſions a 
flightineſs of imagination, without any ten- 
dency to à phrenitic ſtate; — from ſuch a 
ſtate of the brain as produces, perpetually, 
trains of apparently unconnected, or very | 
lightly. connected, ideas; — and from that 
ſtate of the brain, in which there is a great 
defect of memory, occaſioned by an almoſt 
total privation, or by a fixed, and ſenſeleſa 
uniformity, of the mental operations. | 


Ox the four varieties of en OW} Inſani- 
ty, proceeding from theſe four different ſtates, 
of the brain, the firſt is a near approach to, 
and often merely an incipient ſtate of phrenitic 

s. _ oy 
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Inſanity, and might be termed AA DEN, or 


RAVING incoherent Inſanity: — the ſecond 


is that ſtate of incoherent Inſanity, which ex- 
hibiting ſudden trauſitions, and rapid flights, 


of i imagination, might very properly be called 
'  FLIGHTY : 


the third, which peculiarly 
deſerves. the appellation of incoherent, and 
mi ght therefore be properly Aigiogviſted 
| os the other varieties by the additional ti- 
te E UNCONNECTED, is nearly related to 
the third pecies of ideotifm : the fourth ĩ is 
of two ſorts, STUPID, and ABSENT. or mu- 
ſing ; of \ which the firſt, or Aupid, is more 
eſpecially accompanied with great defect of 


memory ; they reſemble the #r/ and ſecond 


ſpecies of idiotiſm, and the delirium of old age, 
which, as AnE Tus defines it, is—** à de- 


lirium [ Me ] which has no reſemblance to 


mania; being 4 ſtupefaction of the ſenſes, of 


reaſon, and of the other faculties of the mind, 
from refrigeration : whereas the cauſe of mania 
15 hot and dry er and its ſymptoms are 
urbulent. . * 


5 BAUVAGESs 


— Carr Morb, Chron, Lib, 1. e. 6. p⸗ 
51. 3 


lag! ARRANGEMENT: 35 


I AUVAGES'S Amentia ſeems to com- 
prehend the third, and the two ſorts of the 
fourth variety of incoherent Inſanity. Far 
though 1 in deſcribing amentia, he diſtiiguiſhes 
it from morofis, or idiotiſm, yet he. after- 
_ wards makes the latter a ſpecies of the for- 

mer; as he does likewiſe the ehrium ſeni- 
le, 80 5 | 


« Amentia eft ineptitudo ad recte ratiocinan- 
« dum, & judicandum: differt a moro ſeu 
30 ſtupiditate mentis, quia amentes objecto- 
«rum imp'eHiones ſentiunt apprime, non 
* yero ſtupid, aſt amentes eas non attendunt, 
« non curant, ſed quaſi omnino indifferentes 
*< pretermittunt, harum conſequentias ffoceci 
„ faciunt, harum minime ſatagunt omnia 
+ perinde negligunt, rident, cantillant, in 
* üſdem circumſtantiis in quibus ſani de fame, 
bg 7 frigore gemebundi conquererentur z : 

* minime iracund!, audaces, ut maniaci, nec 


6 Ws, conſtanter & mediabundis ut melau- 
*  lancholici. + 


82 Ann 
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% ME NT IA it an inability to reaſon and 
Judge aright : it differs from moroſity, or tu · 
* pidity, in this, that they who are troubled with 
& amentia, have a proper perception of the im- 
* prefſions of objects, which the flupid have not; 
„ they do not, however, attend to, or regard 
** them ; but view them with mdifference, ſlight 
& their conſequences, and give themſelves no trou- 
* ble about them: they diſregard all things a- 
* like, and laugh and fing, when men in their 
* right minds pany make heavy complaints of 
#4 hunger, thirft, or cold : they are neither ſus 
* rious, ner audacious, like maniacs ; nor per- 
b© petually dejefted, and thoughtft u), lite thoſe who 
* are afhufted With ROY.” 


THE two firſt varieties are uſually accom- 
panied with inceflant talking, or raving, ei- 
ther on the ſame ſubject, or with ſudden 
tranſitions from one ſubje& to another, as 
images and fancies ſtrike them, —the former 
with ſymptoms of approaching phrenitic Inſan- 
 #ty; and the /atter without ſuch ſymptoms, 
and reſembling impulſive, whimfical, flighty, 
or ſome other ſpecies of notional Inſanity, with 

| the 


1 
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me addition of ideal delirium: the third with cal- 
mer, and leſs perpetual, but frequent incoherent 
talking, or muttering; without the leaſt ten- 
dency to a phrenitic ſtate, or any flightineſs 
of imagination: the two diviſions of the 
fourth variety, are uſually remarkable for ob- 
ſtinate and invincible filence, and ſtupid in- 
attention, which in ſome caſes is almoſt invi- 
olably preſerved for a long courfe of time; © 
in others it is fometimes interrupted, and en- 
livened, by tranſient ramblings, low unintel. 

legible mutterings, and even by momentary 
gleams of intelligence, and attention. 


TE x are all to be diſtinguiſhed from 
wtonal Inſanity, and the two laft from idioiiſm, 


by 


J © When you ſee a man for months (I may ſay years) toge- 
ther, not ſuffering even a rag of clothes on him, lying in ſtraw z 
and without ſhewing any figns of diſcontent, or attempting to do 
miſchief, maintaining an inviolable filence againſt all the applica- 
lions of perſuaſion and. force; what reaſon have we for calling 
this a deluded imagination Thoſe who have been ſo happy as to 
recover from this ſtate, deſcribe it no otherwiſe than a total ſuſ-. 
penſion of every rational faculty, Their recovery ſeems like the 
awaking from a profound fleep, having ſeldom any recollection, or 
at leaſt a very confuſed one of what has paſſed during their ill». 


Madneſs, P- 6. 


99 . 
neſs,” ———<Monzo's Remarks on Dr. BArriz's Treatiſe on 


EF. 
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by. the obvious exiſtence, at ſome period or 


ather of the diſorder, of erroneous images. 


Born phrenitic and incoherent Inſanity, 
| together with the ſpecies immediately follow- 
ing, to which I have .limited the appellation 
of maniacal, might not improperly be conſi- 
dered as conſtituting a larger ſubdiuifion of ide. 
al Inſanity, and be called, in a m ore extended 
ſenſe of the term, maniacal; ſince all theſe 
ſpecies are, in moſt inſtances, attended with 
ſuch ſymptoms as have uſually been thought 
to lay claim to that title. — But this diſ- 
tinction I have waved;—becauſe even this 
extenſion of the term maniacal would not 
bring it to a perfect correſpondence with, 
and enable it exactly to comprehend neither 
more nor leſs than, juſt thoſe caſes of Inſanity 
which have commonly been ranked under it; 
but would exclude ſome which have generally 
been taken in, and admit others which have 
as generally been exeluded; the ſeveral varie- 
ties of ſenſitive Inſanity, which have common) 
been reckoned maniacal, would ſtill be exclu- 
ded, though they have frequently maniacal, and 


ſometimes even ** ſymptoms; and all 
| the 


Inſanity] A R R AN G 1 4 


the ſpecies of notional Inſanity, many bf which 
have been as commonly excluded, and referred 
to melancholy, would occafionally be admitted, 
as they all have a tendency to acquire theſe 
ſymptoms ;becauſe it would oblige me to 
change we very proper, and ſignificant ſpe- 
cific terms, maniacal and ſenſitive, which 


would in ſuch caſe become the titles of a ge- 


neral diviſion, for terms leſs proper and ſigni- 
ficant, if I would wiſh to avoid the confufion, 
which might ariſe from applying the fame 
term to a ſpecies, and to an aſſemblage of ſpe- 
cies, which could no way be avoided but by 
ſtriking out thoſe ſpecific names, and- putting: 
others in their ſtead, where I to adopt ſuch a 
dene becauſe the ſame end may 
be anſwered, and the abovementioned incon- 
veniences avoided, by barely pointing out the 
analogy between en incoherent, and ma- 
niacal Inſanity, as I have defined them, and 

what is uſually underſtood by the latter term; 
and ſhowing that theſe three ſpecies of ideal 


| Inſanity form a collection of ſpecies, which, 


excepting in a few inſtances, perfectly reſeim- 
ble, and nearly comprehend, all thoſe ly Mp- 
| _ toms 


js 7 : 
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toms of Infanity which have, by the bulk of 
medical writers, been OP Tore de- 
. maniacal. | 


6. . 


e rk e's l Invaniny, pro- 
| * ſo called, as a ſpecies, is of all others, 
perhaps, the moſt comprehenſive; ſince it ex- 
tends its dominion over the WHOLE INTERNAL 

WORLD OF IDEAS, and comprehends every | 
#effible combination of ſenſible images which! can 
enter into, and delude, a diſtempered brain. To 
enumerate all its varieties would not only be 
difficult, but impoſſible : nor indeed would 
it be of any material advantage; as it will 
de perfectly ſufficient, for every practical 


f ——— ß WO © I YA ˙ôT‚— WIEN I a 


—  \ * 


purpoſe, to know that — hi5 ſpecres contains | ; 
 *vhatever comes under the definition of 198 a1 þ 
Ixs Ax rv, and is af the fame time, ay ; 
phrenitic, nor incoherent, nor ſenſitive:.— 4 
and that, while in phrenetic In nfantty, the pa pati = b 
ent ſearcely knows, or attends to, external 
objects; in inroherent attends to them but lit- , 
tle, and remembers them very imperfeRly, d 


and at beſt, caſually and uncertainly; in 


moſt, if not in wy inſtance of Parr mania- 
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cal Inſanity, the patient perceives for . the moſt 
part, —that 1 18. whenever he i 18 not under the 
actual influence of very ſtrong impreſſions of 
deluſive images; 3 the diſorder ariſes 
from, or is connected with, notional Inſani- 
ty, 18 not under the immediate, and ee 


ther of . happen 1 in all caſes, or oe all 6 
times; but both the one, and the other, in, 
comparatively, but few caſes; and in theſe 
few only at intervals, of un certain frequen- 
cy, and duration ;—excepting in theſe circum- 
ſtances, the patient perceives ſuch EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS as are not immediately connected with - 
bis delirium, for the moſt. part as they REALLY 
EXIST ; and conſequently knows, in a great 
meaſure, the true appearance, and ſit uation, 
of ſurrounding objects; ; knows what kind of 
place he is in, what perſons, and what objects, 
are about him, and what he fays and does; 
but yet has, at times, and in certain reſpects, 


5 ideas, or images, in the mind, of things as 
4 really exiſting externally, "ht do not, and 
+ which, in many caſes, could not poſſibly fo 


exiſt ; it DOE. not only 9 d to the real 
i preſent 
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preſent appearances, but inconſiſtent with 
the very nature of things. A maniacal patient, 
for-inſtance, may not only imagine that he 


ſees flaſks of oil, which he does not ſee; 


like him mentioned by ARE Tus, & who 
was in perpetual fear leſt they ſhould fall, and 
be broken ; or that he is continually haunted 


by a dreadful ſpectre; I or ſees perſons who 


: are 


1 


t Diabolos præcipitatos pinxit SIN ELLo, & tam atrocem 


vultum Lucifero tribuit, ut & ipſe horrore perculſus, hunc dæ- 
monem ſævam exprobrantem picturam, quod vixit tempus, oculis 
continuo portaverit.“ T ISssor Serm. Inaug. de Literatorum 


„ SPINELLO, in painting the caſting the fallen angels out of 
heaven, gave ſo fierce and dreadful a countenance to Lucifer, that 
being ſhocked at it himſclf,, he had continually before his eyes, durin 
the reft of his life, the image of that devil, upbraiding him for t 


©. horrible countenance which he had given him in this picture. 


A curious inſtance of maniacal Inſanity, juſt bordering upon, 
3f not eh, Caron phrenitic, accompanied with extreme ter- 
ror ariſing from the perpetual image, in the mind, of a horrid 
ſpectre; occaſioned by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes ; is deſcribed 
at length in ScxEncurvus's Ob/ſervationes Medic Rariores ; 
which the following are a few of the circumſtances : „De 
phantaſmate conquerebatur [virgo quædam] magnitudinis inuli- 
tatæ, —adeo truculenti vultus, horrendique, ut cujus intuitu illa 
horreſcat & perpetuo contremeſcat, ejuſdemque præſentiam con- 
| 7 | ſpectumqus 
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are dead, or abſent ; || or hears voices, and 
funds, which he does not hear; + or that 
7 he Dt 


ſpectumque refugiat :—illique tandem inceſſit exclamandi vocife- 
randique permagna cupiditas: phantaſma denique eam crudelius, 
propiuſque premit, agitat, conſectatur : —obmxe rogat ſupplex, 

ut herus phantaſmati nequiſſimo inſidias paret, ipſumque confo- 

diat. Nos ægrotantem ad parentes deducendam eſſe percen- 

ſemus. Ita fore ut loci & aeris mutatione fortaſſe illud prægrande 
phantaſma diſpareat, & evaneſcat. Eo cum ventum eſt, ecce 
propere phantaſma præcurriſſe conqueritur miſella.“ Lib. 1. 

p. 126. Obſ. 1. e 


«& 4 young Woman complained of being terrified by a ſpectre f 


unuſual magnitude, with ſo cruel and horrid a countenance, that 


ſhe perpetually ſhuddered and trembled when it ſeemed to look upon. 


her, and endeawoured to fly from its preſence, and from its fight > * 


at length ſhe vas fiezed with a vaſt propenſity to cry out, and make 
great exclamation : the ſpefire ſeemed to preſs nearer upon her, ta 
purſue, and cruelly diſtreſs her: and. ſbe earneſtly entreated that her 


maſter would 7 the wicked phantom, and run it through auiib 
adviſed that ſhe ſhould be ſent home to her parent 
ſuppofing that the change of place, and of air, might occafion this 


his fword, 
menſtrous illufion to vaniſh, and diſappear. But when the unhap- 


fy young woman arrived at home, ſhe complained that the phantone . 


had been too nimble for her, and was got thither before her.” 


|| * Novi qui ſe fratrem multis inde miliaribus degentem vide 
re diceret,” 


cap. 7 $ 5. Operum p. 182. 


% knew one who ſaid he ſaw his brother, notwithſlanding- - 


= be was dwelling, at that time, at the diſtance of many 
miles, ; | | 


+ * Novi,—qui ſuis auribus ſemper obſtrepere maſculorum 


corcubitor, quemcunque obvium, etiam conjunctiſſimum, quere- 


e 


* 


Wia RI de. Preftig. Damon. Lib. 3. de Lamiis, 


8 


\ 
\ 
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he is a king, a prince, hero, orator, tragedian, | 
a man endowed with wonderful ſcience, ex- 
traordinary learning, or by the eſpecial favour, 
and inſpiration, of heaven, with preternatural 
power, or a knowledge of future events: fo: 


retur. —Witzt de Præſtig. Damon, Lib. 3. de-Lamiis, 
* $ 5. Operum p. 182. | 


& I Inez @ man who complained that every one he met, even his 
moſt intimate friends and acquaintance, ſhouted in his ears, and 
called him a ſodomite.“ | b 


„ Qui ſe totius mundi monarcbam & iqperatorem eſſe, ac 
ad ſe ſolum id ſpectare nomen crederet, novi melancholicum Ita- 
lum: alioqui bene habitum, eloquentem, nec alio morbo læſum: 
mire interim in ſuis Italicis rythmis de ſtatu chriſtianiſmi, de re- 
ligionis diſſidiis, de bellis in Gallia exortis & Belgio componendis, 
tanquam divinis effatis , ſibi placentem : paſſim vero ſuum titu- 
lam hiſce literis evulgabat, R. R. D. D. M. M. id eſt, rer reg- 
num, dominus dominantium, monarcha mundi. WISIAI de 
| his. Daemon. Lib. 3. de Lamiis, cap. 7. $ 2. Operum. 
p. 180. . 


I knew an Italian, troubled with melancholy, fp believed 
that he avas monarch, and emperor, of the whole aborld; and 
that he alone had a right to that appellation : in other reſpeds he 
was guite rational, was eloquent, and did not labour under any o- 
ther diſeaſe : at the ſame time he was wonderfully amuſed with compo- 
ing verſes, in Italian, relative to the flate of chriſtianity, to the 
differences about religion, and to the putting an end to the awar 
which then exifled between France and Holland, all which he de- 
| hvered as ſo many divine oracles. He every where made known 
his title by eas e letters R. R. D. D. M. M. or, rex reg- 
num, dominds dominantium, monarcha mundi, 2hat 18, king of 
kings, lord of lords, and monatch of the world.“ 


J * Sic denique furens alius ſe Deum [exiſtimavit), alius 
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but ſome have fancied that a knife, or any 2 
ther inanimate thing; or any of the animal 
race, by nature void of reaſon and ſpeech ; 

has held converſation with them, or exerted . 

ſome other power, or faculty, inconfiſtent _ 

with its nature. — One imapitied the whole 
ſurface of the earth to be formed of very thin 
olaſs, under which he could plainly perceive 
ſerpents without number; and would, by no 
means, be perſuaded to get out of his bed ; 
which he conceived to be an ifland, 
ſituated in the midſt of this immenſe glaſſy 
expanſion 3,and which, therefore, he dared 
| not to quit, leſt, if he ſhould tread: on this 
thin brittle ſurface, it ſhould break, and fuf- 
fering him to fall through, he ſhould be de- 
voured, or ſtung to death, by the ſerpents 
underneath, [he amiable, and learned, 
. HARRINGTON, 
oratorem, alius rag adm, vel comedum, alius ſti pulam ferens mun- | 


di ſe ſceptrum tenere. CL. RUREL. Morb. Chron, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 5. p. 38. 8 

ie Thus one, in Bis raving, has imagined himſelf a God, au- 
ther, an orator, another a tragedian, or à comedian, another, 


carrying a fra in his hand, has imagined that he held the ſcep- 
tre of the world,” SP | 


| SCHENCHII Olferv, Medic. Rarier, Lib. 1. P. lag. Obf, 
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HARRING TON, author of Oceana, was ob- 


5 ſerved to diſcourſe of moſt things as ratio · 


& nally as any man, except his own diſtem- 
„ per, fancying ſtrange things in the operati - 


on of his animal ſpirits, which he thought 
* to tranſpire from him in the ſhape of birds, 


of flies, of bees, or the like. And thoſe a- 


bout him reported, that he talked much 
of good and evil ſpirits, which made them 
have frightful apprehenſions.— He uſed— 


+ ſometimes to argue ſo ſtrenuouſly that this 
„ was no depraved imagination, that his doc- 
© tor was often put to his ſhifts for an an- 


„„ ſwer. He would on ſuch occaſions com- 


4e pare himſelf to DeMoOcRITUS, who for 


&« his admirable diſcoveries in anatomy was 


<« reckoned diſtracted by his fellow citizens, 


& till HIPPOCRATES, cured them of their mil- 


stake. A woman, mented by 


TRALLIAN, continually held up her middle 
finger, on which ſhe imagined ſhe was ſup- 
porting the whole carth, and was in perpetual 
anxiety leſt ſhe ſhoyld ſuffer her finger to give 

way, 


2 Britiſh Biography, Vol. [8 Pe 405. 


| 


Way, and deſtroy the world, with its inhab- 
itauts. } — Some have imagined themſelves 
to be God the Father, others Jeſus Chrift, and 


ſome who have conceived themſelves, or o- 
thers to be more than one being at the ſame 
time, or at ſuch ſmall intervals, and in fo 
quick and rapid a ſucceſſion, as amounted 
nearly to the ſame thing. —And yet, not- 


perſons, as was remarkably the caſe with 
HARRINGTON, think, and converſe, as ra- 
tionally in moſt oo re ſpects, as any man, 

1 e 


bi TRALLIAN. de Arte Medic. Lib. 1. Cap. 17. HALLEAI 
Art, Medic. Princip. Tom. 6. p. 91. „„ 


$4 Tres in Frifia non procul a Groninga eo correptos enthu- 


crederent, horreumque in quo ſubfittebant, eſſe Noe arcam, ad 
uam mult fimiliter fere az, ſalutis ergo confluebant.” am=— 
IERI de Præſlig. Demon. Lib. 3. de Lamils. cap. 7. f 2. 
Operum p. 180. rs 5 . 


” Three men in Friefland, not far from Groeningen, as I have 
been informed, were poſſeſſed awith ſo great a degree of fanaticiſm, 


Ghoft ; and the barn in quhich they lived to be Noah's ark: to 
which many others, in like manner affected, reſorted, that they 
might obtain ſalvation.” ; ; 
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others the Holy Ghoſt : - and I have ko]. n 


withſtanding theſe deluſions, many of theſe 


ſiaſmo intellexi, ut ſe Deum Patrem, Filium, & Spiritum Sanctum 


that they imagined themſelves to be the Father, Son, and Holy 
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. knowledge, and capacity, in his 
- right and e ens. „ 


Wo) 17 this — was the Ioſcnity deſerted 
by Nona ie Hom: ©! 


— Fuit band ignobilis Argis, 

Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragœdos, 
In vacuo lætus ſeſſor plauforque theatro; 
Cætera qui vitæ ſervaret munia recto 

More; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſ- 
pes, 0 | | 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere 
ſervis, &c.” + 


66 At Argos lived a citizen, well Inown, 
«© Who long imagin'd, that be heard the tone 
* Of deep tragedians on an empty ſtage, 
And. ſat applauding in extatic rage: 

In other points a perſon, who muintain d 
A due decorum, and a life unſtain d, 
A worthy neighbour, and a friend ſincere, 
© 4:Kind 10 his er 10 his ſlaves, ſevere, 
| "Ke." | 
$4 N Map un 


* 


Li Hon art: PD Lib. 2. Ep. = 2. v. 128. de. ts - 
[| Fxancis, 7 


Yeo Wand © fans | AAA 
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Map M RN of this ſort ſometimes ima 
gine that they are converſing with abſent 
people, with Gods, angels, or devils: though 
it muſt be acknowledged that this is more 
frequently a ſymptom of phrenitic Inſanity. 


AN inſtance of this converſation with an 
abſent perſon in phrenitic Inſanity, is fur- 


diſorder, taking its riſe from the paſſion of 

love, ſeems to. have been at firſt notional, then 
naniacal, and in the end to have Dune 1 
pbrenitic: - 


V8 on mercator, ſays VALERI- 
© 0LA, as quoted by SCHENCHIUs, J ex 
« amore in inſaniam deductus, melancholi- 
« cus effectus eſt, miriſque viſis etiam inter- 
diu, nedum nod u agitabatur, modo in i- 
« rain ac furorem concitus, mox placabilis in 


ta ſingula in conſpectu habere affirmabat, 
e illi blandiebatur, ac ſi præſens fuiſſet: mox 
* quod. ſe amantem redamare nollet, miris 


5 6 netepabac 


T OY. Medic. Rar, Lib. 1. p. 134. Obſ. g. 


niſhed by the following caſe; in which the 5 


e riſum effuſus, amatz ſpeciem ſe in momen- 


ih 
at 
'H. 
'Þ 5 
n | 
a} 
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40 increpabat . omnis de amata F 


£ omnis inter luctus ibat dies, noctem fine 
„ ſomno, triſtitia mœrorque conſumebant ; 


* & ſibi ipſi injeciflet manus, ni ſuorum vi 
* prohibitus fuiſſet. 


„ certain merchant becoming 3. in 
& conſequence of love, grew quite melancholy ; 
** as agitated by the appearance of wonder ful 
„ phantoms in the day time, as well as in the 
« night ; would ſometimes break out into rage 
* and fury, and preſently, becoming mild and 
and gentle, would indulge in immoderate laugh- 
* ter. He always affirmed that his miſtreſs 
*< was preſent with him; and while at ſome 
times, both his . and geſtures, were 
*< expreſſeve. of that tender attention which a lover 
s diſplays when happy in the conver ſation of a 


** miftreſs who is not inſenſible to his addreſſes ; ; at 


28 others, he would ſeverely chide her for not fa- 
% vouring him with a proper return of affection. 


In ſhort, all his diſcourſe was about her: bis 


« whole days were ſpent in lamentation, he 

e Safſed bis _ without ſleep, in grief 
<6 and diftreſs, and would bave laid _— 
| | $6 hands 
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6 hands upon himſelf, bad not his friend and 
9 . made uſe of force to prevent bim. 


TAss o's diſorder, however, the deſerip= 
tion of which has been already quoted, || is 
an inſtance in which the ſymptom above- 
mentioned, of converſation with a being 
which was preſent only 1 in imagination, was 
purely maniacal; as is that of LurHER and 
SWEDENBORGHM, hereafter to be noticed, and 
of many other enthuſiaſts. | 1 


a 


This ſpecies of Inſanity often approaches near 
to, and is readily convertible into, phrenitic In- 

ſanity. And as every other Tpecies of Inſanity 

is liable to become manical and phrenitic; ſo 

both theſe, beſides their own peculiar ſymp- 

toms, may be accompanied with the rape 
toms of any. of the others. 


In ſome caſes which properly come 88 ; 
this ſpecies, it is difficult to diſcover any di- 
rect, and poſitive, evidence of the exiſtence 
of . N except when the diſorder is 

U 2 arrived 


l See above, p. 109. 
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E artived at ſuch: a bent, as to be bordering 
upon - phrenitic Inſanity :, for, till they are 


thrown off their guard by the very frequent, 


and vivid, appearance of deluſive images, pa- 


tients of this kind have often too much re- 
maining ſenſe, and caution, to diſcover to 
thoſe about them, ſuch viſionary ſcenes, or 


ideas, as they themſelves ſcarcely know 


whether to conſider as realities, or illuſions; 


and which, | in whatever light they themſelves 


may view them, they are very ſenſible that 
their friends will look upon as no more than 


the delirious - impreſſions of a diſtempered 


brain. Theſe caſes, we mult either refer to 


| ſome of the ſpecies of notional Inſanity, till 
deal 7 actually diſcover themſelves; 


or, where appearances are very ſtrong, Ky 
eſpecially where the eyes are in any degree 


ſuffuſed, we may be content to rely upon 


circumſtantial evidence ; in which we ſhall 
ſeldom be deceived ; the obvious. Appearances | 
being generally LaRoiens, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, to point out the actual exiſtence of 


real, though latent, ideal ſymptoms. It can 
ſcarcely, for example, be ſuppoſed, that a 
15 £25 © 7 
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man of ordinary birth, and in à private ſtati- 
on, ſhould imagine himſelf to be a king, a 
prince, or a hero, characters to which he has 
not the fainteſt ſhadow of préètenſion; or, 
that an ignorant, and illiterate man, ſhould” 
fancy himſelf an admired orator, © or a cele- 
brated actor, as I have ſometimes known, 
at the ſame time, that he has never actually 
ſuſtained any ſuch character; or ſhould con- 
ceive himſelf, without even the ſlighteſt 
ground for ſuch a fancy, to be a man of prodigi- 
ous ſcience, and learning, poſſeſſed of preter- 
natural power, or favoured by heaven with a 
knowledge of future events; -e can ſcarce- 
ly ſuppoſe a man to be perſuaded of the truth 
of ſuch impoſſible things, without ſuppoſing, 
at the ſame time, that ſuch viſionary ſcenes 
have frequently preſented themſelves to his 
imagination, as are adequate to the producti- 
on of ſuch a deception, and ſufficient to raiſe 
in him a firm perſuaſion ſo little conſiſtent 
ith reality. Indeed ſuch deluſive images 
are uſually, ſooner or later, actually diſcover- 
d to exiſt; and till they really make their 
Fppearance, while there remains the leaſt 
doubt 
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doubt about the matter, they may with pro- 
priety be referred to their nn ſpe· 


cies *. notional * . 


1 By ina r INs AN ITT I mean 
that in which the diſorder ſhows ſelf chiefly, or 
remarkably, in the ERRONEOUS IMAGES which 
are excited in the mind, relative to the perſon's, 
own FORM, SUBSTANCE, or other SENS$1BLE 
QUALITIES, or CONTENTS; and which are 
not only contrary to truth, but often inconſiſtent 
with the nature of . and almoſt altas 
contradictory to the teſtimony 7 — the 2 of * 
about them. 


I call this ſenſitive Inſanity, Locus I ima- 
gine that ſuch erroneous images are preſented 
tothe mind, for the moſt part, if not altoge- 
ther, in 1 e ee of erroneous JO. 


TER abſurd imaginations of perſons af. 
flicted with this ſpecies of Inſanity att 
almoſt innumerable. They have thought 


themſelves transformed into wolves, * 
dogs, ) 


* 10 Wi dee aun. noctu domo ere, lu 
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dogs,$ lions, f cats, cows, I oxen, game 


1 


— 


in eundis imitantur, & donec dies illuceſcat, circa defunctorum 
monumenta plerumque vagantur. Hz comites ipſorum notæ 
ſunt. Facies pallida, oculi ficci, & ad videndum imbecilli, lin- 
gua aridiſſima, nulla in ore ſaliva, ſitis immodiea, tibiz fine re- 
medio exulceratæ, quod frequenti per noctem ejus partis offenfi- 
one accidit,”” Paul AGINeT. de Re Medica, Lib. 3. 
cap» 16. p. 22. I. 15. 7 


« They auho are affected with that kind of Inſanity called Lys 
canthropia, leaving their habitations in the night time, imitate in 
every thing the ations of wolves, and uſually ramble among the 
tombs till day-light appears. The concominant ſymptoms 75 this 
diſorder are, —a pale face ; dry eyes, with . weakneſs of fight ; @ 
parched tongue; no ſaliva in the mouth; incurable ulcerations in 
the legs, occaſioned by the frequent injuries which they receive in 
theſe nightly excurfions. — "3 | 


« Literarum monumentis tradit Gu ISLMUS BRABANTINUS 
in ſua hiſtoria, virum prudentem diaboli arte eo perductum fuiſle, 
ut aliquibus anni temporibus non ſecus ſciverit quam ſe rapacem 
eſſe lupum, qui per loca ſylveſtria & ſpecus oberraret, ac maxime 
pueros perſequeretur, & eum ſæpe velut amentem per nemera va- 
gari inventum fuiſſe: qui tandem dei gratia ad mentem rediit. 


Ad hec Patavii lapus fibi videbatur . anno milleſſimo 
quingentiſſimo quadrageſſimo primo: multaſque in agris infiliit, 
truci „* andem non fine multa difficultate captus, con- 
fidenter aſſeveravit ſe verum eſſe lupum, diſerimen ſolum exiſtere 
I cum pilis inverſo. IERL de Prefiig. Damon, 
Lib. 4. cap. 23. p. 335, &c. | 


* WILLIAM of BRABANT i his hiffory, tells us of a nan 

of good underſtanding, ubo was fo deluded by the artifice of the de- 

vil, that, at certain ſeaſons of the year, he imagined himſelf to bs 

« ravenous wolf, wandered about among woods and caves, chiefly 

purſting children, and auas often found, like a madman, — 
| throug 
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cocks, & ſparrows, || cuekoos, : nightingales,* 
„ carthen 


— 


through the foreſts. At length, by the grace of God, 7 7 re 
Aored to his right min. | | 


& Alſo, a countryman, at Padua, in the year 1541, fancied 

., himſelf to be a wolf: and attacked many people in the fields, and 

: killed them. Being, at length, caught, not without.a good deal of 
difficulty, he confidently affirmed that he was a real wolf; and that 

he differed in nothing from other wolves, but in having the hair of 

his ſtin turned inwards.” —— Vide etiam Cap. 25. p. 339. 
ee another Caſe of this Sort in ZAcur. LustTan, 4 

Prax. Medic. admirand. Lib. 1. Obſ. 51. p. 12. Col. 2. B. C. 

Oper. Tom. 2. And two other curious ones in'SCHENCHIL 

ON. Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p. 129. See alſo VAN SWIE TN 
Comment. A 1120. Tom. 3. p. 521. BARTHOLINI de 
Morbis Bibilicis, Cap. 13. p. 69. et ejuſdem Epiſtol. Medic. 
Cent. 3. Epiſt, 100. Tom. 1. p. 7324. | 


4 4 
ERR 


$ AxrII Tetrabib, Lib. 6, cap. 11. 


t AvicenNa; quoted by Wizzius, de Prefiig. Demo. 
loco ſupra citato. p. 336. 3 ; | | 


| Rivez11 Prax. Medic. Lib. 1. cap. 14. P. 188. col. 1. 


+ Of this kind was the Madneſs of the Daughters of Prœtus, 2 
king of the Argives, who were cured by MELamrvs, as men- 
tioned by PLINY in his Natural Hiftory. Lib. 25. cap. 5. p. 
457+ 1. 16,—V1861L alludes to their Inſanity in the following 

6 Preetides implerunt falfis mugitibus agros : 

At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 

.Concubitus : quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, | 

Et ſæpe in levi quæſiſſet cornua fropte.” . 

Ei =. | Bucolic, Eclog. 6. v. 48. 
„ 9} 


A. 
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earthen veſſels, 1 pipkins, Jars, tea pots,” 
| - bricks, f 
; y Ml 


« The Maids of Argos (though with rage poſſeſs d, 
Their imitated lowings fd the e) 

Yet ſhun'd the guilt of thy prepaſt rous love. f 
Nor ſought the youthful huſband of the herd, | 
Though lab'ring yokes on their own necks they fear'd ; | 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth forcheads eg Ba | 
| 1 e a TDpEN. 


© || Ban THOL INI de Morb. BeBlic. loco ſupra citato, de Ne- 
bucodonoſoris mania ſeu melancholia. Me avD's Medica Sacra. 
Chap. 7. On the Diſeaſe of King Nebuchadnezzer,—Works vol. 


„ P be 
8 Cl. Avnzt. Morb. Chron. Lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 328. 


F 152. a 3 5 

Alii [ſe—eſſe putant] gallum etiam ut vocem illius- imĩtan- 
tur. TRALLIAN. de Arte Medic. Lib. 1. Cap. 17. 
inter HALLER I Art. Med. Princip. Tom. 6. p. 91. 


i Some have imagined themſelves cocks, and imitated their 
crowing.” | | | 


Alter gallos cantare audiens, ut hi alarum ante cantum, fic 
lle brachiorum plauſu latera quatiens, animantium ſonum imita- 
tus eſt.” GALEN. de Locis affeck. Lib. 3. cap. 6. as quo- 
ted by Scuencxius OY; Medic. Rar. Lib. 1. Obſ. 1. p. 
123. | | „ 3 | 


— 


- 07 Another hearing the crowing of cocks, imitated their noiſe, 
clapping his arms, and ſpaking his fides, as thoſe animals clap their 


Wings before they crow,” 

CI. Aux EL. Morb. Chron. ib. 
} River Prax. Medic. ib. 

* TRALLIAN. de Arte Medic. th 
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| brieks, 3 candles, or the like. Some have ima- 


gined 


2 


+ CT. AvrEL, Morb. Chron. ib. 

= For this inſtance, and for that of male pregnancy I hare 
only the authority of the poet; but have as much reaſon to be- 
lieve them to be facts, from the conſideration of their relative 


probability, as that of the I which weare told in Biſhop 
2 * 


V ARBURTON's note on the paflage, — ** alludes to a real fact, a 
lady of diſtiuction imagined herſelf in this condition and it is 
no diminution of their credibility, that they are of a ſimilar na- 
ture to others, for which we have more grave authority ; and that 
ſeveral of the poet's other inſtances allude to well atteſted facts. 
They are introduced in a deſcription of the cave of ſpleen, the 
hole of which is as juſt, as it is poetical. He concludes as fol- 


* 


4ows : 


©* Unnumber'd throngs on every fide are ſeen, . 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by ſpleen. 
Here living tea- pots fland, one arm held out, 
One bent ; the handle this, and that the ſpout : 
A piptin there, like Homer's tripod walks; 
Here ſighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks; 


-+ Men proye with child, as pow'rful fancy works, | 
r And maids turn'd bottles, cry aloud for corks.” = | 
LE Porz's Rape of the Lock. Cant. 4. I. 47. &c. Works 


vol. 1. p. 164. 
; 2 . AvREL. Morb. Chron, ib. On - —0 e thought him- 
felf a brick, and obſtinately refuſed to drink, leſt ke ſhould be diſ+ 
ſolved by the moiſture.”—AzzT. CAAD. de Cauſs & Sign. 


Morb. Diuturn. Lib. 1. CAP» 6, P» 32. A. | f 
JT Tissor de Valet. Literator. p. _ 
. Rv IIII Prax. Med. ib. rrorrivs relates a curious 


caſe, which fell under his own inſpection, and which he cured 
by an ingenious artifice, of au eminent painter who confined bis 


* 
4 
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gined themſelves to be made wholly, or in part, 
of wax, I butter, glaſs,“ leather, ¶ or ſtraw. 
5 One 


1 


ſelf for a whole winter in bed, imagining all his bones to be as 
ſoft and flexible as wax, and not daring to riſe, leſt, being una - 
ble to ſupport his weight, they ſhould give way under their load, 
and his whole body ſhould fink down into a miſhapen globular 
maſs. Of ſerv. Medic. Lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 36.— LAN 
S WIE TEN. Comment. Aph. 1113. Tom. 3. p. 513. 


t Orator, poeta, medicus Gaſper Bax LxUUs, non pericult 
| ignarus, ——nimiis fludiis, vim ſenſorii adeo fregit, ut ſuam cor- 
pus butiraceum crederet, & ignem ne liqueſceret anxie fugiebat, 
donec, ſævorum pertæſus metuum, ſeſe in puteum præcipitem 
egit. Tissor de Valet. Literator. p. 20 1 
BROEXN Animad. Medic. p. 142. 


„% Caſper BARLÆus, an orator, foot, and phyſician, who was 
not ignorant of the danger of ſuch a conduct, ſo injured the ſenſori- 
um commune by too intenſe application to ſtudy, that he believed 
his body to be made of butter, and anxiouſly avoided going ntar a 
fire, left he:ſhould melt axvay ; till being wwearied out with theſe 
dreadful apprehenflons, he put an end to his life, by throwing bim- 

Self into a well,” | ; 1 e | 


* Dum eruditus vir ex immodicis ſtudiis in hunc morbum 
inciderat, credebat ſe habere crura vitrea, hine nullo modo illis 
audebat inſiſtere, ſed de lecto ad focum deferebatur, cui tota die 
aſſidebat. Ancilla, dum ligna adferebat foco alendo, ruditer illa pra- 
zecit, unde territus herus, & cruribus ſuis vitreis metuent, illam 
acriter objurgavit : moroſa ancilla, & herilis inſaniæ pertæſa, lig- 
no percuffit rudius heri tibiam, unde acrem quidem dolorem ſen- 
fit, ſod ſimul iratiſſimus exiliit, ut illatam hanc contumeliam ul- 
ciſceretur ; paulo poſt, deferveſcente ira, gaviſus fuit, ſe cruri- 
bus inſiſtere NN & deleta fuit de mente ejus vana hæc imagi- 
mtio. VAN SWEITEN Comment. Aph. 1113. p. 514. 

| | 66 4 
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the fire, threw them carelgſily down ; for which her maſter, who 
- ſurly maid, who was heartily tired of her maſler*s Inſanity, gave him 


4 a ſmart blow on the leg with one of the logs, which hurt him a good 
. deal, and ſo provoked him, that he roſe from his feat in a violent hur- 


| flanding ; for fear left, if he ſhould fit down, his la Foundation 
9 


BaAsTHOLI NE tells a fimilar ſtory of a celebrated poet of Am- 
ſterdam. Hi. Anat. Rar. Cent. 1. Hiſt. 79. p. 114. 
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One fancied that his head was cut off ; ano- 


ther 


a 


A learned man who fell into this diſorder in conſequence im- 
moderate fludy, fancicd that his legs were nothing but glaſs, and 
For that reaſon dared on no account venture to frand. upon them ; 
but was carried from his bed to the fireſide, and there ſat from morn- 
ing till night. His maid bringing one day ſome logs of wood to mend 


evas terrificd for his legs of glaſs, ſeverely reprimanded her. The 


, to revenge. the inſults Soon after, when his anger vas abated, 
he was happy to find that bis legs were ale to ſupport him; and his 
mind Was from that time perfectly freed from this abſurd imagina- 
tion. : | | 5 hs 8 ; 


1 Quidam opinatus eſt ex vitro ſibi conflatas clunes, ſic ut om- 
nia ſua negotia, atque actiones ſtando perficeret, metuens ne ſi in 
ſedile ſe ineliuaret, nates confringeret, ac vitri fragmenta hinc in- 
de diſſilirent.“ -Zacuti LusITANI de Medicor. Princip. 
Hi. Lib. 1, Hiit. 37. Paraphras. Tom. 1. p. 74. col. 2. E. 


„A certain perſon imagined his poſteriors wwere made of glaſs ; 
and therefore tranſated all his bufineſs, and did every thing elſe, 


Should break, and be ſbivered into fragments.”————See alſo 
SCHENCHI1 Ob, Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p. 124. col. 1. | 


* 


q TRALLIAN. de Arte Med. Lib. 1. cap. 17. inter Har- 
LERI Art. Medic. Princip. Tom, 6. P · 91. 1 bas { 
+ Van Sweirtexn Comment, Aph. 11 13. ny ng, by p. 313. | 


t Trartian, ib. 


. 


cher that he had loſt his thighs ;+ © Artemide- 
„ 1,1Us AURELIANUS, being terrified by the 


« much diſordered by the fright, that he not only 
« imagined the animal had devoured bis left leg, 


4; * Artemidorum grammaticum 
% Apollonius memorat nitente greſſu crocodi- 


jus metu percuſſa mente,  credidifſe fibi fi- 


« meſtam, & literarum memoria caruiſſe ob- 
* lvione poſſeflum.” Some have believed 
that they were. incumbered with enormous 


be 


+ Tis8s0T de Valetud. Literator. p. 22. 
$ Morb, Chron. Lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 328. 8 15. 


Flebeius apud nos vir ſanguine melancholico turgens, ae- 
ſum fibi in eam magnitudinem excreviſſe imagiuabatur, ut pubiico 
abſtineret, ne naſus a tranſeuntibus conculcaretur.“ —BAz- 
THOL, Hi. Anat. Rar. Cent. 1. Hiſt, 79. p. 114. 


A man of the lower order here, whoſe veſſels were replete with 
melancholy blood, imagined his noſe to be grown to ſuch a ſize, 
| {bat be 2was afraid of flirring ont of doors, left people Should tread 
pon it as they paſſed by bim. ER 


& Cuidam 


/ 


r a ens ave, 


« rus, the grammarian, as we are told by C 


« lum in harena jacentem expaviſſe, atque e- 


noſes ;* others have ſuppoſed themſelves to 


« and hand, but even forgot all that he had learn- 


# 


« unexpected appearance of a crocodile, was % 


niſtrum crus atque manum a ſerpente com- 
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be grains of wheat, and have been for ever in 


apprehenſion leſt they ſhould be fo unforty- 


nate as to be eaten up by fowls 1 and we 
are told of a lady who conceived that ſhe | 
was a gooſe-pye : one thought he had an im- 


menſe pair of ſtag's horns branching from his 


| forehead ;|| a man, as we are informed by Cx- | 
 Livs AUKELIANUS, imagined himſelf a.help- 
Teſs infant, and cried to be led by the hand;+ | 


and ſome men, if we may believe the poet, 
have faucied themſelves pregnant; Schkx- 


cCklus relates the caſe of a married woman, 


' who was perſuaded that ſhe was very large about 
— 5 | the 


* © Cuidam perſuaſum erat naſum fib; excreviſſe in immenſun, 
atque in prodigioſam longitudinem, exporectum fic, ut elephants 
| Or circumterre viſus fit, qui nuſquam non eſſet impe. 

imento adeo ut ſubinde patinis, ut illi creditum eft, innataret. 
——SCHENCHIL O8/. Medic. Rar. Lib. ts p. 124. col. 1.— 
_ Vide etiam Baogx. Azimad. Medic. p. 142. | | 


« A certain perſon avas perſuaded that his noſe was grown toan 


immenſe magnitude, that it ſeemed, as he went about, to dangit 
Jrom his face like the ſnout of an elephant, and to be akvays ſo nich 
In his way, that he fancied as he ſat at table, that he could not pres 
vent it from floating in the diſhes.” 5 | 


} River Prax. Med. Lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 188. col, . 
—BROEN. Anim. Med, p. 142 | 


| Scuexcur 0 Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p 124. col, 2. 
+ Cai; AVRLIAN, loco citato, 5 


NE 


r 


5 V 


- | \ 
* 


the waiſt, and in the laſt ſtage of pregnaney, 
when, in reality, ſhe had been delivered but 
little more than a month, and did not appear 
to be larger than her natural ſize 36 and 1 
have known a young woman, who, being 
inſane, in conſequence of the terror occaſion- 
ed by an attempt made upon her perſon, i- 
magined that ſhe was for ever bringing forth 
children, and had a freſh delivery almoſt eve- 
ry inſtant : the celebrated Monſieur PAsCAL. 
was perſuaded that he had a ball of fire ſtick= 
ing in his fide zh and Zacurtus LusirAxus 
tells us of a man who imagined himſelf to be 
ſo intenſely cold, that nothing could reſtore 
e „„ 


* ScuEncuit Of, Med. Rar. ib. p. 128. Obſ. 8 


5 »Poſt graves ſtudendi, cogitandi & imaginandi exantlatos 
labores, fic vitiabatur cerebrum B ASsII PAschALII, ut indeſi - 
nenti motu nonnullæ fibræ agitatæ hanc ſenſationem, animam per- 
petuo experire cogerent, quam impreſſiſſet globus ignens a latere 
pofitus, & nervis victa ratio vix ac ne vix preſents globi ideam 
deponcre potuit.“ Tissor de Valet. Literat. p. 20. 


He brain of the celebrated Monſieur PxscAL, was ſo much - 
ured, by the ſevere labours of ſtudy, reflection, and imagination, 
which it had undergone, that certain of its fibres <vere agitated with 
a perpetual vibration, which excited inceſſantly the -ſame ſenſation 
in the ſoul, as would have bien produced zy a balt of fire fed in 

is fide ; and reaſon, overcome by the influence of the nerves, could 


ſearcely ever lay afids the idea of the aftual preſence of ſuch a fall. 
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him to his native heat, but actual burning in 
the fire: ¶ many have conceived that they 
had living animals, men, devils, or other 
dreadful, or uncommon things within them; 

| 5 not 


JJ Quidam in vanam incidit imaginationem, ut / freyere 
perpetuo arbitraretur, ficque ardente ſirio ad ignem continuo ſe- 
dens, ſe non poſſe calefieri prædicabat, niſi toto corpore ureretur. 
Quumque clam, furtimque ter in ignem ſe projicemt; tandem 
Vinctus catenis, ſedens ſemper juxta ignem, hac miſerabili ima- 

ginatione detentus, diem, nectemque miſer ducebat infom- 
nis. ZZ Acur. LusfrAN. Prax. Medic. Admirand. 
Lib. 1. Obſ. 48. p. 11. ad fin. Tom. 2. & BjusDpEM de I.. 
dicor. Princip. Hiftor. Lib. 1, Obſ. 38. p. 75. | 


A certain perſon fell into the vain imagination that he was 
perpetually affected with intenſe cold, /o that, even in the heat of 
the dog-days he would for ever fit at the fire, and declare that it 
tas impoſſible he ſhould ever become warm, unleſs his whole body 
were burned : and, having three times privately and by ftealth, 
thrown himſelf into the fire, the unhappy man, was at length ſt- 
cured with chains; and, fitting aways cloſe to the fire, paſſed bs | 
miſerable days and nights without ſleep, under the influence of this 


tormenting imagination,” 


t DeviIs.—“ Bonarum literarum ſtudioſus——merore 
ex morte ſororis fractus & lucubrationibus attritus, de diaboli inbr 
dus apud me conquentur. Affirmat ſentire ſe malum ſpiritum per 
anum ingredi cum vento ſurſumque in corpore ſuo repere donec 
caput occupet, ne facris ſolita devotione vacare poſſit; eundem 
vero eadem via deſcendere & exire quando ad preces & lectiones 
ſanctas accingitur. Ante hæc ſe inaudita lætitia fuiſſe perfuſum 
ex aſſiduis precibus & vigiliis, ut concentum etiam cœleſtem ex- 
audiverit, ſpretiſque mortalibus omnia in pauperes erogaſſe: nur 
.defervente pietate ob nimium cibi- appetitum, ob turbatum ii 
871 | vento 
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not a few have fancied that ſome external 
part, or parts, of the body, have been much 
N e e 


% 


vento cerebrum, cujuſdam in cerebro vocem ſe exaudire, 
SN I exprobrantis, tundentes pugnos ſe ſentire, & 
ſœtorem ante nares obverſantem.”— — A _—BAzTHOLINI Hor. 


Anat, Rarior, Cent. 1. Hiſt 85. P · Aa 


« Acertain fludent dejefted with grief For the death: of 
his fifler, and worn out with ffudy, complained to me of the fira- 
tagems of the devil. He aſſured me that he could perceive the evil 
ſpirit to.enter into him, accompanied with wind, by the fundament, 
and to proceed upwards in his body till he arrived at his head, fo as 
to prevent him from attending to ſacred matters with his uſual devo- 
tion: and to deſcend, -and paſs out, by the ſame way, whenever he 
betook himſelf to praying, and reading the ſcriptures. That before 
this, through conflant praying and watching, he had heen filled with 


* 


55 ſuch inexpreſſible jay, as to hear the harmony of the heavenly choir; 
of and that deſpifing mortal things, he had given away whatever he 
it had to the poor: but that now, fince the feruour of his piety was 

ch abated, by the violent crawings of hunger, and the diſturbance 

th, which this auind had produced in his brain, he ſeemed to hear a 

ſt- voice — from his brain, as of ſomebody accuſing him of 

his blaſp 20 


rils ere 


bemy , felt the flirokes of fiſts on his body, and his 
offended by a fetid ſmell,” of COND 


« Accepi—a viro fide digno, quendam fibi perſuaſifſe, tribus 


rore demoniis agutari, in corpore latere, indicabat in ſcapulis, & in 
inf fronte.——SchENchII OY, Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p. 137. 
pet Obſ. 11. | „ 
onec 


«© I have been informed by a gentleman of credit, that is feds 
jones perſon perſuaded himſelf that he was poſſe(/ed vv three devils, which 


uſum Were 2 in his body; and pointed out his /houlder blades, and 
en bis forehead, as the places of their. refidence.” 
nunc : 55 
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48111 * 


altered in their form, bulk, or appearance, 


by diſeaſe, when in reality they were in a 


ſound, and unaltered ſtate; I one 


believed 


KR. dete A fido didici teſts, celebrem quoodem. a acri- 
tate r eee Petr. Juz U, & ſcriptis pugnando, & in ex · 
ponenda Apocalypfi laborando, fic cerebrum turbavi iſſe, ut, cxte- 
re ſat ſapiens, iter crederet ſavas quibus premebatur colicas, 
uſes ex continua dimicatione i Inter ſeptem equites inteſtinis ſuis in- 

os.” 


«7 Jadedhevacd from 1 3 that Peter JuniEv, once 
fo Famous for the acrimony of his d Le fo diſordered his brain 
S 4vriting books of controverſy, by the labour of compoſing an 
expoſition of the Revelations, that, while in his right mind in other 


 reſpetts, be firmly believed that the violent colics, with which be 


zb, tormented, ar 2 from the continual engagements of ſeven 
N. who were ſbut up in his bowels.” 


n de Arte Med. „ Lib. 1. cap. my 
inter HALLZA Art, Med. Princip. Tom. 6. p. 91. — Al- 
PINI de Medicina Method. Lib. 10. cap. 11. p. 613. 


tanks ol eee e OI Med. Rar. Lib, 
1. P. 121. col. 1, —ALPINI de Med. Meth. ib. P · ow 


Mics.—Rivzz Prax. Medi. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. p. 188, 


1. 1. 3 8 


115 living More, or falſe conception, —TVLPIL 'o% Med. 


I cap. 19. p. 39. 


A Sercy NAII—BAATHOII RI Hp. Anat. Bir. Cent, 
. Hiſt. 79. p. 114. 


Wi «<< 0c- 
* Sci quoque, ubi ſulphui & picem redolere * 


ag" 


— TY 
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believed Hint to be Atlas, carrying the 
world on his back; and was in much anxiety 
leſt it ſhould fall, and not only cruſh himſelf, 
but all mankind, to atoms ; another imagined 
that he had fo vaſt a quantity ef urine Within 
him, that he was afraid of making water, 
leſt his friends aud neighbours ſhould be 
drowned i in the aulas it Tight produce. 1 


u. N OVIONAL 


clamaret melancholiæ vitium patiens conjux, & FINE] SM 
piper reſipere judicaret; que quam alieniſſima eſie a rei veritate 
cognoſcebantirr, Partes item pudiburdas inflamatione phtbreque 
ita vitiatas aſſerebat, ut gangrænam ſuboriturum pe — 

his interim locis ab omni vitio immunibus.*—— WER: 12 ä 
Preflig. Damon. Lib. 3. de Lamits' "caps 7. * 6, P. 1864. 


« 7 158 4 monks woman, di ordered with e avho cried 


| out that her huſband ſmult of ſulphur and pitch ; and declated that 


the Food which <vas ſet before her taſted of. poppe 2 hong it was 
certain that nothing could be farther from the tru alſo af- 

ſerted that certain parts of her . Body, which _ Frags a perftetly 

found Hate, were ſo inflamed, and Kleie, that Jhe Was & og 
kft a mortification Jhowld ſucettd.” * 


| |-TRALLIAN. de Arte Med. Lib. 1. cap. 17. inter Hat- 
Lex Art, Maul. Princip. Tom. 6. p. da. 


5 Broew Aniniad, Medic. P- 142. ; 
; # 1 "8 8 4 1. — : * 


R 
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u. NOTIONAL INSANITY. 


Fs ide d rt 1 in cords gi this 
diviſion, that ſpecies of InsanitY 

which J have denominated; DELVUSIVE, be- 

_ cauſe it neatly approaches to the two laſt 
mentioned ſpecies of Ideal Inſanity. It has a 
pecuhar title to the appellation of delufive, 
becauſe, WITH ou T the ſmalleſt alſtingulſbable 
trace of IDpERAL DELIRIUM, the images in 
the mind, ſo far as can be diſcovered, per- 
fectly correſponding to the preſent external 
objects of ſenſe, and to the natural, and real, 
ſtate of his own. body, and wwith the ſound and 
unimpaired uſe, in every other reſpett, of the ra- 
tional faculties, which in ſome caſes have even 
been obſerved to be remarkably acute, the 
PATIENT, in relation to ſome particular ſub- 
ject, or ſubjefts, is UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
of the moſt PALPABLE, and extraordinary DE- 

| LUSION, e, HOn 


Or 
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0 F _ ſpecies there are Two varte- 
TIES ; the one nearly related to maniacal, and 
the other to ſenfitirve Inſanity ; but it is free, 
in the former caſe, from maniacal delirium, 
and in the latter, 1s never obviouſly accompa- 
nied with any erroneous ideas of the patients 
own form, or other ſenſible qualities, brat: 


Ix the FIRST en VARIETY, the 
patient has ſuch notions relative to his own po- 
ers, properties, and relations, a are incompati- 
ble with his ſtate and nature, or inconſiſtent with 
fat and reality; appears, for the moſt. part, to 
derive theſe erroneous notions rather from the 
ſuggeſtions of fancy, than from the illuſion of ey 
ing; and generally diſcovers ſome degree of e 
complacency, on account of this imaginary paſſeſ. 
1 ion of a. ſuppoſed excellency : —— as. When he 
imagines that he has the power of working 
miracles ; of ws the action of the ele- 
| ments, 


| * Mens autem—erat i lefa—lh, qui | poſlicebanir ſe Gabri-* 
elem aut Michaelem coacturum, ut ad ſe uenirent, & illos de re- 
bus magnis interrogatos reſponſum daturos. Sed cum ille rogare- 
tur a Cardardinale Tournone, ut id eſſiceret: reſpondebat ſe non 
PR niſi preparats prius corpore multis jejuniis mms | 


ments, regulating the weather, and diſtribu- 
ing the ſeaſous; ¶ the power of flying through 


nec niſi pro rebus Reipublicz Chriſtiane,” ———Wrez 4 
Præſtig. Demon. Lib. 3. de Lamiis cap. 7. p. 182. 


% His ind was diſordercd, who pretended that Mia compel 
the angel Gabriel, or Michael, to come to him, and 10 anfiver 

Such queſtions as he ſhould put to them, about things of high impor. 
tance. But when he was aſted by Cardinal Tournon to do ſo, be 
anſwered, that he could not, without firfl preparing 25 with 
much faſting and praying, nor unleſs the common advantage 0 
chriftianity required it. V | 


© Though I can produce nothing better than poetical autho- 
rity for this inſtance, yet as it is perfectly conſonant to what! 
myſelf have experienced to be fact, I have ventured to ſet it 
dawn as ſuch. The authority I allude to, is that of. Dr. _ 
SON, in his Raſſelas ; where he has beautifully illuſtrated this va- 
riety,. in the character of an aſtronomer, who fancied he had ſuch 
a power. The whole fory, and the obſervations upon Infanity 
which accompany it, are as juſt, and philoſophical, as they ar 
elegant; and are worthy of the pen from which they proceeded. 
I ſhall only make a ſhort extract. ( About ten years ago, 
ſiid the aſtronomer, my daily obſervations of the changes of the 

y led me to conſider, whether, if I had the power of the ſes - 
ſons, I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the 
earth. This contemplation, a kee on my mind, and I ſat dq. 
and nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon this country 2 
that ſhowers of fertility, and ſeconding every ſhower of rain wit 
a due proportion of ſunſhine. I had: yet only the will to do good, 
I did not imagine I ſhould ever have the power.” 


One day as I was looking on the fields withering with heat, 
I felt in my mind a ſudden wiſh-that I could ſe rain on the 
ſouthern mountains, and raiſe the. Nile to an inundation. In tht 


hurry of my sination, I commanded rain to fall, and Wot 


, * 
” 
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the air, from one place to another, without the 
aid of wings; —of hanging ſufpended, for 
any length of time, without the aſſiſtance 
of any mechanical means ;—of diſcharg+ 
ing blood from any part of the body, and 
eſpecially from the urinary paſſage, or of re- 
taining it; of emptying the veſſels to any 
degree, or of keeping them full; by the fole 
direction of the will; - and of performing a 
variety of other wonders- merely by blowing 
with the breath, —- by a particular motion of 
the leg, or foot, —poſture of the body, in- 
SNV*C clination 


pari 5 the time of my command, with that of the inundation, I 
found that the clouds had liſtened to my lips. I reaſoned 
long againſt my on conviction, and laboured againſt truth with 
the utmoſt obſtinacy, I ſymetimes ſuſpected myſelf of madneſs, 
and ſhould not have dated to impart the ſecret but to a man like 
you, capable of diſtinguiſhing the wonderful from the impoffible, 
and the incredible from the falſe.” 1 


„Why, Sir, ſaid I, do you call that incredible, which you : 
know, or think you know, to be true?“ | 


* Becauſe, ſaid he, I cannot prove it by any external exi- 
dence ; and I know too well the laws of dẽ monſtration to think 
that my conviction ought to influence another, who cannot, like 
me, be conſcious of its farce. . I, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gain 

that 


credit by diſputation. It is ſufficient that I feel this power, 


I have have long poſſeſſed, and every day exert it. Raſilas, 
" 


Prince of Abiſſinia. Chap. 41. p. 253» . 
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elination of the head, —and a thouſand other 
inadequate means, equally trifling, and fi- | 
diculous : —or When he imagines that he 

| poſſeſſes great authority, large domains, or 

abundant riches, when Poſſeſſed in reality, of 


. 


no ſuch thing. T- 


vi ©; ; 1 7 $ . 3 #Y 


I the sEconD vVaRIETY the patient 
is deluded, probably by ſomething very ſtrange 
; 3 5 | FRE RO. ore Þ ah * „ 


; and 


- 


+ © Thraſylaus Pythodori filius, hac Inſania correptus fuit, 
2 eftimaret efſe ſuas guæcunque in Piræeum naves appellarent, il- 
las recenſeret, dimitteret, deduceret, in portum ſubeuntes exci- 

peret, tanto gaudio, quam fi dominus earum mereium eſſet, de 
his que perierant, nihil requireret, de iis quæ allata & ſalva fuiſ- 
ſeat vehementer gauderet, fic multa cum voluptate vitam agens, 
Ubi vero frater ejus Criton ex Sicilia reverſus prehenſum medicis 
tractandum commiſit ab illa ſanatus dementia lætius ac jucundius 
fe nunquam vixiſſe affirmabat, quoniam et omnis moleſtiæ prorſus 

experts eſſet, & plurimis interea vol uptatibus frueretur.” Arnz- 
NI Deiphnoſoph. Lib. 12. Vide Scuencait O. Med. Rar. 
Lib. 1. p. 123. col. 2. a 


% Thraſylaus, the ſon of Pythodorus, —avas ſeized with ſuch an lu 
Sanity, that he imagined all the ſhips which came into the Pyræeus 
were his own; reviewed, diſmiſſed, and launched them; received 

tboſe which arrived in port with as much joy as if he-avere the pro- 
Prietor of the merchandiſe they brought home: of which, if any 
avere loft, he made no enquiry about it; but rejoiced greatly for 
whatever came ſafe. Thus he paſſed a life of much pleaſure. But 
bis brother Crito, returning from Sicily, had him ſecured, and put 
under the care of the faculty; when, being cured of. his Inſanity, 
he declared he hag, never lived awith fo much ſatisfudlion, and plea- 
Jure, before; filte he had nothing to diſturb him, and a multitude 
ef things to afford him delight.” | 
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and angular; in his feelings, fo as to form the 
maſt erroneous, and abſurd conceptions of the flate, 
and manner of exiſtence of his own ſoul, or body, 
but without diſcovering any obvious indications of 
the preſence of erroneous images in the mind, re- 
lative to his own form, ſubſtance, or "other ſenſi- 
ble qualities, or contents ; and is uſually, more 
or leſs, dejected, and diſtreſſed, on account 
of the ſuppoſed imperfection of his an 
led, and Pitiable ſtate. SRO | 


* Lg 


und i Taler may be enumerated 
the caſes of ſuch as have imagined themſelves 
to be dead 7 to be — of their pro- 


Per 


90 6 Qi i gravi vius laborant, ſeſe vel vita defanBos cre- 
dunt.“ ln epulas pertinaciflime recuſant, amiſſam eſſe wis 


tam ati.” ———NIcoL. Pi80N1s de cogneſc. & curand. Morb. 
Lib. I. cap. 23. Tom. 1. p. 163. | 


* They who are. mare Hist. ly affected imagiae⸗ 59 


dead. Others 2 15 refuſe re * conceiting that 
45 rus ei this Bf * 1 uſe og , * 


* A youn hypochondria lata tua * 
dead, and di upon ela g. but impor- 
tuned his parents — he might be carried to his grave, and bu- 
ned before his fleſh was quite putrified. By the counſel of phy- 
fcians, he was in a winding ſheet, „ ** und 


2 


Fa 
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Per nature as human beings, F— to have been 
5 i ee 
To carried on men's ſhoulders towards the church; but on the 
way . — (Rired ws purpoſe) meet- 
hani demanded aloud of chem that fallowed: it, whoſe bo- 
* 88. that was there coffined and carried to burial ? hey 
"Td it wan a young man, and; told his name: ſurely, replied 
ane. of them, the world is well rid of him, for he was a man' of 
a very bad and vitious life, and his friends have cauſe to rejoice 
thay be bam rather endad his days thus, than at the galle 
The young man hearing this, and not able to bear ſuch injury, 
rouſed himſelf up on the bier, and told them they were wieked 
men to do him that wrong he had never deſerved; that if he 
were alive again, he: would teach them to ſpeak better of the 
dead. But they proceeding to defame him, and to give him 
moch mare difgraceful and contemptuaus language, he not able 
to ſuffer it, leaped from the bier, and fell about their ears, with 
ſuck rage and fury, that he ceaſed not buffeting chem till quite 
weaned ; and by the violent agitation of the humours, his body 
deing altered, he returned to his right mind, as one awakened 
out of a trance; and being after brought home and refreſhed 
with wholeſome diet, within few days he recovered both his 
Keilth, and his 1 - ** | a SC EY, , 


& noble perſon fell. into this fancy, that be werily- believed. 
He avas dead, inſomuch that when his friends and familars 
þ = 2 him to eat, —he ſtill refuſed all, ſaying it was in vain to 

e dead ;- but when they doubted not but that this avffinacy 
Would prove his: death, and this being the ſeventh day from 
whence he had continued it, they bethought themſelves: of this 
device; they brought into his room, which on purpoſe was made 
dirl; forne perſonated fellows xd in their winding fleets, 
and ſüch grave cloaths as the! are appardied with: theſe 
bringing in meat and drink, began liberally. to treat; themſelves. 

The ſick mam ſecing this, aſks them wh they are, and whet 2. 

bout. They tald him they were dead:perſons.: what: then, fad 

Ke, do the dead eat! Ves, yes, ſay they, and if you will fit 
down with us, you ſhall find it fo ;. ſtraight he ſprings from . 
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- Wea 1 A 


once. dead, and though refored.t to 7 agi, 
| t 


af bs bed, Ant fa erde ee pr . 
into a ſleep, by virtue of a liquo r given bim for .thax fai; 
——TOxNER. of Diftafe: invite the Nin. p. 167. 


The laſt of theſe ſtories is 1. by Sent beni ve; im Lk 
vrus. dre n Med. "ne PR" 1. p · ual Ma 


extvs from HoLtex1vs, without any 
DELIRIUM ; at leaſt the „Lev. appears—** to ſee as real to 
but 0 1% judge. 
2 PETE 125 Tote le ultis clariffiniis\ in ad- 
ſtantibus rortzwm ſe affirmabat fimul cum fratre ibi decumbente. 
Poſtea phantaſia mutata declamabat, precabaturque medicos, ne 
amplius animæ impedimento eſſent, quo minus e purgatorio evo- 
laret ad deum: e imitabatur moribundum, quaſi efflaret 
animam, moneba t ut ſpectarent expiratum; flea Taxama ti- 


nis adhibitis remediis, & hæmorrhoĩdum profluvio liberati 
menkvxcur: 057. Med. Kar. Lib. 2 Ps. I 24+ col, "A 


« A certain Bergandian, at Paris, in an ardent fre-. 
clared, in the Prefence of many eminent Phyſicians, that * be) his 
brother h vas Sing lt ar #he — time, were. both dend 


hi ork eee 1. ava ſeized with extreme terror, ant 


At h he 4 bis diforder,' by he proper 
uſe of medici 5 8 = Nhed 2 the Kel 


ZN | rhoidal veins,” 


17 
IP. * P . Wa 


« Fou 2277 delirabat (avents Cefn — five} ut 
n 1 05 4 


„ . 


7 


A ficilar ima imagination in an N fore: | is related þ b | by e | 


more & omnium deſperatione cotripiebatur. ' Tandem, gp ta- ä 
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to be Sat back i into the wood without a a heart, 10 
and to exiſt in a manner totally different | 
from all other mortals, to have no ratib- 
nal ſoul, it having gradually decayed and pe. 
riſheg, ſo as to leave a living man indeed, but 
ferfttly empty of all thought,|——and whatever 
other caſes may occur, of the like wonderful 


and unaccountable delufions. 


4. 4. * F . 


. Di H 0 UGH both theſe varieties of befor 


Ka pn 


— 


A 2 


1 young man, * fon of. a rich merchant, was 4 rious to 
Such a degrees that he could not be ſatisfied that he was any longer 
a man. 


* «© [Quzdam]——incidit in Inſaniam —eredens firmiter, ſe 
Fato functam, ca conditione a Deo in mundum remiſſam, ut uive- 
ret 4 e excors.... Corde enim ſuo, a Deo, retento, doluit im- 


; penſe, we. fbi, uam aliorum ee vitam : aſſſixit 
Aer. Li am — hæc triſtitia: ſed tandem licet tardius, 
ULP1I O5/ Med. Lib. 1. cap. 19. Pe 39. 


4 A certain woman became Inſane—and frm! ly zelexed that he 
had been dead, and by God ſent back again into the world, on con- 
dition that ſbe ſhould for ever after live without a heart, But /he 
was exceedingl 7 grieved that God had witheld her heart, and that 
her life was of ſo different a nature from that of other mortals ;— 
In this manner /he was afflifted for ſome time; at _— howes 

ver, though, Slowly, her diſorder left nr. py | 15 


This is ing) exem olified 3 in 1 wk of wes vic 
Browns ; Who, at the fame time that he Was n perſuaded | 
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Iſanity are, in way ect. ehe ine 
from Fr two Ip Jecits of e nſanity't Het Hh 
as 1 have faid; 5 hey are ſo ws 5 
in others, it müff Sn IR 

proach ſo near, the one to mamadcuß, 2 nd the 
other: to Jenſitive; Inſanity, - „ 28 -to. render it | 
ſometimes no, ery ey matter to e 


tler 111122 


TAE bite Val. Wire PE 
to have been affected with a temporary delnfoe 
Inſanity, of this ſecond wendy 2c when, after 


MILES aß 


> ® 
GS ©- 2 


mw 


£1 8 1 1 ? 
5 1 4 : 


of the truth of ſo abſurd a notion as that his foul bad long Been 

aunihilated,“ does not appear to have diſcovered the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of ideal Inſanity. . As the hiſtory of his diſorder i is very Cire _ 
cumſtantially related; is as well atteſted, as it is extraordinary; 

and 1s at preſent buried amidſt the multifarious contents of fo miſ- 
cellanevus a repoſitory as a voluminous Monthly Magazine; Ian 
make no apology for tranſcribing 1 it here, at dengel Tr ſtands' | 
in the Gentleman 8 . as follows: 2— 


Mr. 8 


© You have been ſo kind as to obli r REFER, by 
inſert many curious anecdotes and letters o os aſed perſons, 
ſome o which, I have ſent you. This gives me encouragement 
to hope that you will publiſh the following epiſtle, which. I can . 
warrant an original. It was written b e Rev'd Mr. Simon 

ROWNE (who Was ay 1 . goa ET aud an author i in this 


UOY Talks: - _ city) 


F * 
0 i 2 
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'of 2 preparation of the Napellus, or 
puls hood he could plainly perceive, : as 
. d, chat the ſeat of his intelle&pal 
 and:reaſoning faculty, * 5550 in MM brai 
bur i in his Ames. 5 


| T1 H K paſſage i in his das: which I here 
allude to, is of ſo curious à mature, and his 
whimſical, and excentric. writings, though 
interſperſed with many iugenious, and ſome 
uſe ful obſervations, are ſo little read; and 
indeed, upon the whole, ſo little deſervg to 
be. read ; that I preſume there are many, 
who neither are converſant with his works, 

nor 


1 to the Rev'd Mr. Rea, of Bradford, Wits, n 
whom I received it. It is well known, that for ſer 
years Mr. Baowws had & peculiar and ynhappy turn of mind 


COncerni himſelf, imagining that #0 ws foul; at 
the link — he was acute a bat be. Js that bis friends fad be 
could reaſon as if he was poſſeſſed of tu fouls, Your 1 * 


a — oo In: will oblige, 51, 
; | | Youn, &. | 


p =_ © Bevin, | 


el, ny you Heroes * ' 


”- o=n » © - Kon” 


S K 


« diter præparaſſom, Jeguſteri-; im apice En- 


men mox abinde, eranium velut zona ſp- 
e rinſecus ſtringi. Tum demum præcipitan- 
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nor gelſre to be fa, to whotit oy Ney 
ertract, relative to this very Hfigulura 
may not be vnacteptable, or u 


- 
12 
4, 5 
we 


8 N Nin 


Co yr, ſays he, Ss Nopelhm 
« agitare, Ac ſemel, eum eius radicein ru - 


« 5ux, Etenim quanquam mil deglutiverum; 
„ multumque ſaliva ſputitaveram, ſenſi ta- 


* ter aliquot mihi negotia familia obvenere, 


1 computum quendam folvi, per des ober- 
” . atque ſingula pro requiſito peregĩ. 


Tandem 


a concen fur me while you were iu K. I with 1 5 write, 


' any thing v9 you that might turn your compaſſion paſſion into thankſ⸗ 


into praiſes- But alas 2 of 


„ Bo 1 from one who has « hel 
« fanee to God, under a chriſtian. the ol cha-, 
rafter ; and is nom, thro? his jut diſpleatire _ the for-, 
« lorn late 2 man can be on earth, PE LPECTLY EMPTY OE, 
* ALL THOUGHT, reflection, conſcience, or conflderation ; - 
+ ute, entirely deſtitute of the knowledge. of God, -= 
„lis own foul, and the 22 unn and 2 


Xo Net 6 


[ 
j 
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Tandem obvenit mihi (quod nunquam 
it alias) quod. ſentirem, me nil intelligere, 


concipete, ſapere vel imaginari in capite, 
2 ; vs 6 . » a # 47 SM 


«© pro more alias ſolito; ſed ſenſi (cum admi- 
<atione)-aperte, dilucide, diſcurfive, atque 


.<6:conſtanter; totum iftud munus obiri in pre- 
e curdiin & expandi circa os fomachy, idque 
<«&:adeo ſenſibiliter & clare ſenſi, imo attente 


ec notavĩ, quod quamvis etiam ſentirem ſen- 


* ſum & motum, ſoſpites, a capite in totuin 


<difpenſari : quod tota diſcurſuum facultas 


* notorie & ſenſibiliter in præcordiis eſſet, 


t cum exeluſione capitis, quaſi tunc mens 
4 confilia ſua- ibidem meditaretur. Admira- 
| 4 tionis 


i feftions of truman ature ; inſenſible even to the good thingsof 
< life, incapable of taſting any preſent enjoyments, or = 
future ones; dead to bis children, fnends, and country; har- 
ing no intereſt, either bodily or ſpiritual, temporal or eterual, 
. — value or mind, r mere beaſt, that — 
Zit nothing but preſent bodily enjoyments, without 


n 4 This is my true cofition, thus am 1 | nn down from 


my excellency. Becauſe I had not, 'God has taken away tht 
| 6 things that Thad. Indeed I have not thoſe horrors on wy 


* mind to which you was a witneſs ;-I amigrown more calm, be- 
e cauſe more inſenſible, and every day —— me, hat 
< this inſenſibility been growi me; nor catt it be rem 
ed without a miracle of grace, — + 
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tc tionis itaque & 1 inſolitaæ illius 4 
« ſationis, plenus, notabam mecum meas 
ee notiones, & examen earundem, atque mei 
e jpſius, præciſiori modo, inſtituebam. Et 
« Juculenter inveni, ac trutinavi, me, illo 


ile, quo perſpiciebam me intelligere & 
« imaginari in Præcordlis, & non in capite, 


66 quoddam, in iſta intellectuali claritate. 
« FEtenim non erat res exiguæ durationis; 
6 nec mihi dormienti, aut ſomnianti, aut a- 


> > 
7 1 T1 14 5 E i $ fe? * 3 pit [ ; Py 7 1 5 c f * PR 66, 1 8 
. ; . 
' 
oy - > - 


having loſt all fight of God, and tenderneſs of ſoul towards 
« him. Such an inſtance of divine diſpleaſure, the world, 775 
ever ſaw, much leſs one recovered hy divine grace out of 100 
a condition. I doubt whether you have room to p 


4 the throne of grace in your. requeſts. 
that I muſt firſt be made a nan, before I can be made a chri/- 
* tian ; having now none of that knowledge or common ſenti- 
ments on which a ſaving change muſt be founded. I am ut- 
**terty incapable of any buſineſs in life, and muſt quit my pre- 
* ſent ſtation, and think as ſoon as I can, to be, retiring into my 
on country, ther to ſpend out the cle remains of a 
miſerable life, whick yet I am continually prompt to LE 

* I thought you would be willing to hear from me; and though 


eke be pleaſed with the account,, a.” give 


oY s = +» 08 
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toto ſpatio, intelligere & meditari, longe 
« „ Adeoque non poteſt ſenſus 


«© ullis exprimi verbis. Erat que gaudium 


vou think you have, I doubt not that you will — Sona at 
ut I am fo changed 
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 **lioqui-- morbido, advenerat : ſed jejuno & 

_ *© beneyalenti acciderat. Imo guamvis ecftaſes 
aliquot antea expertus fueram, notavi tamen, 
ellas nil commune habere cum hoc precor- 
& diali diſcurſu & ſenſu intelligendi, omnem 
capitis cooperationem excludente. Quippe 
quod cum reflectione ſenſibili (tanquam an- 
tea præmonitus eſſem) caput prorſus feria- 
* Lri, reſpectu phantaſiæ, deprehendi : quia 
„ mirabar, quod phantaſia extra cerebrum, 
< in precordiis, ſenſibili operationis feſtivi- 
se tate celebraretur. Interim quandoque in 
* gaudio illo ſuſpenſus timui, inſolitus ne > 
00 20d 


= you a true one, and beg an intereſt in your prayers, which 
ee will turn to your own account, if it avails nothing towards the 
. ſalvation of the moſt wretched and wicked ſinner, who would 


„e ide was able, ve 
SIMON BROWNE” 


. ... <6 The following account of this extraordinary man we hate 
taken from the AbvENTURER, No. 88, as a proper ſupplement 
to this letter; for which we are greatly obliged to our cone 
Mr. Sox Browne was a diſſenting teacher, of exempit 

ry life, and eminent intellectual abilities; who, after havin 
been ſome time ſeized with melancholy, deſiſted from the * 
df his function, and could not be perſuaded to join in 1 


LAY 
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1 


« ſus in amentiam S eo quod a ves 
e neno incepiſſet: ſed præparatio veneni, & 
« ejuſdem levicula tantum deguſtatio, aliud 
« inſinuabant. Interim quanquam claritas, 
« five illuminatio gaudioſa mei intellectus, 
«6 „ jnauſpicata, | ſuſpectum illum intelligendi - 
modum redderent : attamen reſiguatio liber- 
„ rima mel, in voluntatem divinam, me 
« reſtituit in ſabbatiſmum priorem. Tandem, 
« poſt binas circiter horas, /evicula quædam 
« vertigo, bis repetita, me invaſit. A priore 
enim rediiſſe intelligendi facultatem per- 
« cepi: & altera, ſenſi me intelligere more 

* . 66, ſolito. 


W orſhip either public or private. His friends often urged bim to 
account for this change in his conduct, at which they expreſſed 
the utmoſt grief and aſtoniſnment; and after much importunity, 


Z he told them, „that he had fallen under the ſenfible diſpleaſure . 


el God, who had cav/ed h- rational foul gradually to periſh, ; 
« and left him only an animal life in common with. brutes ; that 
eit was therefore profane in him to pray, and incongruous t to be 
+ preſear at the prayers of others.” | 185 
In this opinion, however abſurd, he was inflexible; at. a 
time when all the powers of his mind ſubſiſted in their full vie 
gour, when his conceptions. were clear, and his reaſoning ſtrong.” | 


© Being once importuned to ſay grace at the table of a friend, 
he excuſ fed wy Ry times; ; but the requeſt 1 ſtill re- 


IRE» 
ö Wa 2 | 


OI 


b * Bar the moſt aſton proof of kis intellectual 
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« ſolito. Deinde, tametfi pofimicum aliquatie 


10 de codem Napello deguſtaverim, attamen nun- 


66 quam amplius quicquam tale mihi contigit. 


- Perfecte enim multa exinde didici.”—Van 


Hermon Demens Les. 8 12. {wn p. 
1 


00 7 began jo treat l in 4 variety if | 
44 Ways. . 


And once, . after ſlightly preparing the 
* root, I taſted it with the tip of my tongue. But 
cc though I did not fwallow the ſmalleſt particle, 


and ſpit a good deal after it, yet I ſoon perceived 


% my ſkull to be externally bound tight, as with 


* a broad FONG Tf then intervened a hurry 
* 7 


peated, and the co company 10 t ſtanding, he eee 25 


tokens of diſtreſs, and, after ſome irreſolute geſtures, and heſita- 
tion, expreſſed with great fervor this ejaculation : ** Moſt .mer- 
* eiful and almi ghty God, let thy ſpirit, 'which moved upon 
<« the face of the waters when there was no light, deſcend upon 


me; that from this darkneſs there may riſe > a man to _ 
55 thee. ” 


* 12 , 


"encclimney 
and defect i is, 4 defence of the reli gion of nature and the chriſtian 
revelation, in anſwer to Fri NDAL 5 chriftianity as old at the crea- 
tion, and his Dedication of it to the late Queen. The bock is u- 


d _ allowed to be the beſt which that canttorerſy 


and the Dedication is as * a 


Sou - 


Madam 
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« of family affairs ; ＋ Nette an account, * "Rect 
40 about the houſe, and did ſuch er 975 er dune. as 
4 requiſt ite. At length, W Thad neuer 
« obſerved before, J Twas ſenſible that F neither un- 
« derfiood, concetbed, br I in any” reſpect ere 
« the powers of undet fading or Imagination, in 
6 the uſual manner, in the head: but perceived, 
« qvith admiration, Plainly, thearly, refletively, 
« and conſtantly, that this whole Bae Twas per- 
formed in the breaſt, and ſeemed to be thpand- 
« ed about the mouth bf the flomach: und ibis 
447 perceived ſo ſenfibly, and diſtinkily, and tven 
10 fo. atlentively noticed, that Though Tat the ame 
% time 


(60: „Mi, 


« Of all the extraordinary thin ag that „ en 
dered to your royal hands ſince your fi 

lain, it may be 325 ſaid, what now bee r 
2 . is the chief. 


In "Bri | 


« Not in itſelf 3 it is a nie 3 your exalted 
* rank, and what will hardly prove an entertaining e | 


N 23 — exact judgment, and 


* But on account of the nen who u ait ui of he | 0 1 
"bind, and yet without a name. 1 a 


® Ho ras once a man 3 and of ſome IASC wy of no 
w 


* 
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1 


ed, and reflected with more than my uſual per- 
88 | e 


& worth ; as his preſent unparelleled caſe makes but too manifeſi 
for by the immediate hand of an avenging God, | his ver) 
„ thinking ſubſtance has for more than ſeventeen years been oon. 
4 tinually waſting away, till it #s avbolly periſhed out of bin, if i 
be not wtterly come to nothing.” None, no not the leaſt remen- 
„ brance of its very ruins remains, not the ſhadow of an ide" 
“Aft, nor any ſenſe that, ſo much as one fingle one, perfect o 
* imperfet, whole or diminiſhed, ever did appear to a min 
within him, or was perceived by it. Fr ans, 


4 Such a preſent from ſuch a thing, however worthleſs in i. 
„ ſelf, may not be wholly unacceptable to your Majeſty, the u. 
<< thor being ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel; and if the f, 
. © Which is real, and no fiction, or wrong conceit, obtains cit. 
1 dit, it muſt be recorded as the moſt memorable, and indeed 
* toniſhing event in the reign of GEORGE the ſecona, that a br 


» 
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% H ruity: inſomuch that no wordt can deſcribe 
« that ſenſation-by which I perceived that I per- 
. * formed the offices of the unden ſtanding, and 
* imagination, in the breaſt, and not in the head. 
« There was a kind of joyful delight in that intel- 
e ectual illumination. Now it was not an af. = 
e fair of ſport duration, nor did it happen to me | 
*« while I was ſleeping, or dreaming, or in any 'Y 
© reſpect diſordered ; but while I was faſting ; 
and in good health." And though I had be- 
fore experienced ſeveral ecſtaſies, yet I re- 
* marked that they had no reſemblance whatever 
* to this ſenſation 'of reaſoning and under ſtanding 
e „„ "= 


« compoſed by ſuch a thing was preſented to the illuſttious-Ca- 2 
„ ROLINE ; his royal conſort needs not be added; fame, if Iam 
not miſinformed, will tell that with pleafure to + ſucceeding 
* times, | | i 0 ener 


He has been informed that your Majeſty's piety is as genuine 
and eminent, as your excellent qualities are great and conſpi- 
* cuous. This can, indeed, be truly known to the great ſearch 
* er of hearts only: He alone, who can look into them, can 
diſcern if they are fincere, and the main intention correſponds 
with the appearance; and your Majeſty cannot take it amiſs, 
e if ſuch an author hints, that his ſecret approbation is of infinite- 
” \y greater value than the commendation of men, who may be [ 
| © eafily miſtaken, and are too apt to flatter their ſuperos. - 


. 


But if he has been told the truth, ſuch a caſe as his will 
1 4 certainly 


f 
| 
U 
1 
. 


— ITT 
. 


———— 
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& in the breaft, which thus excluded all coopera- 
E tion of the" head. For I found by ſenfible re. 
t flectiau, which I exerciſed with as much atten. 
&< tion as if Thad been forwarned ſo to do, that, (6 
* far as the imagination was concerned, the bead 
* avas totally unemployed; for, J remember, J 
66 wondered that the operations of the imaginatim | 


« ould, with a ſenfible exultation, be performed 


6 cut of the brain, and in the neighbourhood of 
ce the breaſt. Jn the mean time I was ſometimes 
* the fear left theſe unuſual perceptions ſpould bt 


44 but the. prelude to Inſanity ; fince they took their 


1 


98 : 
46 certainly:ſirike, your Majeſty with aſtoniſhment, and may raiſe 
<6.that cammiſeration in your royal breaſt which he has in van 
4 endeavoured to excite in thoſe of his friends; who by the mul 
<& unreaſonable, and ill-founded conceit in the world, have ima · 
44 gined that a thinking being could, for ſeven years together, 
4 live, a; ſtranger to its own, powers, exerciſes, operations, and 
4% ſtate, and to what the great God has been doing in it and to 


. 


66 it. 


If your Majeſty, in your moſt retired addreſs to the king of 
— ik. 05 6 Goguler © eat you neh; prin 
46. make-it. your devout. requeſt, that the reign of your beloved b. 
* yereign and conſort may be renowned to all 8 by tbo 
< recovery:of a ſoul, now in the utmoſt ruin, the refforation d 
© one utterly loſt at preſent amongſt men. 


i Au 
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4 71ſe from a poiſon :. but this ſear was counter- 
« ated, by reflecting on the preparation .vhich 
« zhe poiſon had undergone, and the very ſlight 
« taſte I had taken of it. But though this uner- 
«© pefted brightneſs, or joyous illumination of my 
* underſtanding, gave me reaſon to be | ſuſpicious 
« of this new mode of perception ; yet a free and 
full refignation of myſelf to the divine will, at 
« once reſtored me to my ſormer happineſs. At 
« laft, after about two hours, I was twice ſeix- 
8 ee, 


And ſhould this caſe affect your royal breaſt, you will re- 
* commend it to the piety and prayers of all the truly devout, 
ho have the honour to be known to your Nlajeſty: many 
« ſuch, doubtleſs, there are: though courts are not uſually the 
places where the devout reſort, or where devotion reigns. And 
* it is not improbable, that multitudes of the pious throughout 
the land may take a caſe to heart, that under your Majeſty's 
* patrenige comes ſo recommended. TS. 


>» 


Could ſuch a favour as this reſtoration be obtained from hea- 
ven, by the prayers of your Majeſty, with what a tranſport of 
* gratitude would the recovered being throw himſelf at your Ma- 
2 3 and adoring the divine power and grace, profeſs 

imſelf, | | 


F 


2. 


„ De 


* 


% Madam 
« Your Majeſty's moſt obliged = 
| + and dutiful Servant.” 


<8. 


E 


| This 
B b 
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ed with a kind of flight vertigo. In conſe- 


_ ** quence of the firft, I perceived that my intel. 


* leftual faculty was returned; and of the ſecond, 
© that its operations were performed in the uſual 


manner. Though, after this, I ſeveral 


times taſted of this ſame Monkſhood, yet 


I never again experienced any thing ſimilar, 


And, indred, I learned abundantly enough from 
his one experiment only.” DE fe 


Ir muſt appear ſomething extraordinary, 
after reading the above account of the exceſ- 
five activity of the Monkſbood, when only 


taſted by the tip of the tongue, and carefully 


ſpit 


This dedication, which is no where feeble or abſurd, but in 


the places where the object of his phrenzy was immediately before 
him, his friends found means to ſuppreſs ; wiſely conſidering, . 
that a book to which it ſhould be prefixed, would certainly be 


condemned without examination; for few would have required 
ſtronger evidence of its inutility, than that the author by his de- 
dication appeared to ve mad. The copy, however, was preſerv- 


ed, and has been tranſcribed into the blank leaves before one of 


the books which is now in the library of a friend to this under- 
taking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his merit than his rank, 
and who recommended it as a literary curioſity, which was in 
danger of being loſt for want of a repoſitory in which it might be 
preſerved.'* Gentleman's Magazine for October 1762. vol. 32. 
P» $532 &c. e 1 5 | | F 
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ſpit out again ; if we allow that theſe won- 
derful ſenſations were not produced by ſome 
other cauſe, but were really occaſioned by 
the virulence of this poiſonous plant; — that 
it ſhould fince have been ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended by STORCK, under the name of Aco- | 
nite, as—** innocuum, & valde efficax medi- [ 
camentum” “ an innocent, and very pow- 
erful medicine; — the extract of which, as. . 
he informs us, he has given in ſo large a doſe - jt 
as twenty grains, and has ſometimes repeated 1 
it three times in the ſhort ſpace of four and | 
twenty hours. j 


6. FanciruLl INSANITY . @ 

ſpecies of inſane delirium, of the notional kind, in =_ 
which there appears to be very great actiuity, = 
and vivacity, of imagination; which diſplays | 
itſelf in almoſt inceſſant talking, accompanied with 
frequent ſallies of wit, quick repartee, acute ab- 
8 Fl” ſervation, 


— 4 ey ne tt PO —— 
— — 2 - — — 2 - 
a = —— — 


T Axro vii Sroxck Libellus, quo demonſlratur, Stramoni- 
um, Hyoſcyamum, Aconitum, non ſolum tuto poſſe exhiberi uſu in- I 
terno hominibus, verum & ea eſſe remedia itt multis morbis maxime 


ſalutifera, p. $1. Experim. 14. 
B ba. 
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ſervation, ready invention, lively, and even bril- 


* 
liant fancy, and, in a variety of reſpects, with i 
much appearance of genius ;* and ariſes from a ei 
rapid ſucceſſion of vivid, and ſprightly, ima- ri 
= ges; and a wonderful aptitude to catch at aj 
[| the ſlighteſt affociations, and to run through 
all the relations, whether natural, or acci- 
dental, of whatever objects may chance to & 
preſent themſelves. th 
i = STE | tu 
|; _ THis ſpecies admits of numerous varie- Te 
| ties, which it might be more difficult,. than ar 
| | uſeful be 
pb 
* Vidi fœminam, que aliquot vicibus Maniam paſſa fuit, Ne 
dum infaniret, omnia ligato ſermone pronunciaſſe, & mira facil - 
itate rythmos inveniſſe, cum nihil tale unquam aliter perficere po- 
tuerat dum eſſet ſana, imo „ tentaverat, a prima juventu 
te Manuum laboribus victum ſibi comparare coacta, & ſatis hebe - va 
tis ingen. VAN SWIETEN Comment. Aph. 1125, Tom. 4, 
3. P. 330. e % 
„ Thave ſeen a woman, who had been ſeveral times Maniacdl, 
who, when her fits of Inſanity were upon her, always ſpoke in ne- 
tre, and had a wonderful facility at finding out rhymes : though, | 
at other times, when in her right mind, ſhe not only had no ſkill in 20 
this way, but had never ſo much as attempted any thing of the 
kind ; having been uſed, from her youth, to get her {{wing by the 
labour of her hands ; and being no way remarkable for quickneſs of 
rEs. 5 | 0 155 ; 
ide etiam ScuEncauit O0%/ Medic. Rar. Lib. 1. h. ; 


137. Obſ. 10. 


\ 
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uſeful, to diſtinguiſh. Its chief eharactetiſtie 

js an active fancy, which may diſplay itſelf 
either in mere ſmartneſs and vivacity, or hs - 
ready invention and ingenuity, - or in much 
appearance of fine 1 TORY? and pn rl 


. 7 


ARETAUS ſeems to Hake hads a view 
to this ſort of Inſanity, when he obſerves, 
that —— d, d bfu, Tol e EVPUETS TE rad 
eunYioi, agporopin alierTo;, PrinoroIfin avT HATH 
Toiyrig die m0 preoeuy.. & Their ſancies 
are innumerable ; the ingenious, and acute, have. 
become aſtronomers without inſtruction, Pbilbſo- 
phers of their own creating, and poets by the in- 

mediate TE of the muſes.” = 


WITHOUT accurately marking the 


varieties, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh 4c 


degrees, or rather oppoſite extremes, of fanci- 
ful Inſanity. 


Ix the one though there is a lively and 
active ſtate of the imagination; yet there is 
| 198 more 


$ De Cay & Fen Arb. 9 Ta Is cap. 6. . 


31. F. 


— — 


KH — ——Q 


—— 2 


— — — " — 4 
— vw —— oY 
eons EC — Fo <e———ee yn es 
- 
4+ 


0 Wes have a m_ ſimilarity to the fourth varies 
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more of ſprightlineſs than of impetuoſity; 
more of ingenuity than of volubility; and, to 
' a ſuperficial obſerver, more of acuteneſs than 


Inſanity ;-the patient attends to the ordinary 
calls of appetite, obeys the uſual ſolicitations } 
to the natural excretions, obſerves the ſeaſon · 
able returns of reſt and ſleep, and the other 
common demands of nature and - decency, 


with tolerable attention and regularity : his 
brain being more delicately, though often not 


leſs, and ſometimes even much more, obſti- 
nately affected, than in the other extreme; 
in which the active ſtate of the imagination is 


more inceſſant, rapid, and ungovernable, 


and, if I may ſo expreſs it, in a higher, and 


more vigorous ſtate, of excitement ; the veſ- 


ſels of the head, and brain, are more viſibly | 
affected; the patient is leſs attentive to the 
neceffary calls of nature, or the decent ones 


of propriety, and is leſs diſpoſed to Meep 


than he ought to be. 


Mos x, if not all, the varieties of this 
ſpecies, but eien the higher degrees of 
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not unfrequently, with ævbimſical: and in the 
higher degrees, the mind is ſometimes in ſo 
very active a ſtate, as to indicate a near ap- 
proach to ideal Inſanity ; from which, this 


ed by its apparent Troops. from erroneous 
7. In WHIMSICAL Insantry the Fu 
tient is poſſeſſed with abſurd, and WHIMSGJ Al. 


ais, + ave I} i f and 7 ſuldi- 
ele? ws 


+ © Refert unius hiſtoriam EY AR ef Qui cum. 
bus efſet, armis minitabatur ſervos, ut 2 in puteum 
rent, & pedibus malaxarent, & t placentulas. e ga 


Paraphr, Operum Tom. 1. p. 74. Col. 2. E. 


© AvEnzoAR zells the Hory of one, who, though a 
ot of man, obliged his ſerwants, by Force . 2 = t 


o nale pancakes,” Ne 


let, 


— — 


hey are 
ty of ive Inſanity ; ; with which they 
2 combined; as they are, likewiſe, | 


ſpecies, in ſuch caſes can alone be diſtinguiſh- ; 


eur. LUSITANs de Med. N Hift, Lib. 1. Hiſt. 37. 


leer into a well, and to tread and mik it dune their feet, in 9 


„ Nobilis fœmina ex hy . vitio 8 in melan- - 
; om tandem nell gr. ravem lam & pertinacem, ſed qua tamen 
ie (que eo expugnari ſe. p UPI Fin eſt, ut raro nunc interpel - 


-» 


j 


i 
j 
[ 
| 
| 
[ 
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cions ;* of which he is ſometimes the ſport of 
an endleſs variety; and is peculiarly , apt to 
imagine ridiculous, improbable, or impoſſible 
things, to attribute very great, important, 

4. | 1 OT 


— x * , 5 1 


— 


let, uno ſymptomate excepto, quod tenaciter adhuc | adhzreſcit, 


Quotieſcunque etiam inter preces & maxime ſeria verſatur, om- 


nes ſtipulas, & plumas per totum conclave anxie veſtigat, colii- 


git, & ſibi ſeponit. Accedit & mirum calceorum novorum deſi- 
derium : nam quemcunque, & ubicunque reperit novis calcea- 
mentis indutum, ad illum tacite ſe confert, ſolvit corrigias, et 
calceos clam ſuis pedibus aptat.““ BARTOLINI Ada Me 


dia & Philoſophica Hafnienfia, Volum. 4. n. 45. P. 148. 


64 lady of a noble family, having long been troubled avith an 
hypochondriaeal diſorder, fell at length into. a deep, and obſtinat, 
melancholy ; which, however, has ſo far given avay to "medicines, 


. thet it now rarely ſhows itſelf, except in one ſymptom, which yet 
remains unmoved. Whenever ſhe is engoged about the moſt ſeriou | 


matters, not excepting even ber prayers, ſhe anxiouſly ſearches about 
the room for ftraws, and feathers, aubich ſhe collects, aud care. 
Fully lays by themſelves. She has alſo, a wonderful fondneſs for 
zo ſhots : and whenever ſhe finds perſons with new ſhacs on, bt 
they wvho or where they will, ſhe approaches them with caution, 


_ unbuckles their ſhoes, and carefully puts them upos her own fit." | 


A very curious lars of this variety of whimſical Inſanity | 


is minutely related by ScuzEncarus, of a lady of a good famih, 
whoſe inſane averſion had gradually extended almoſt to every 


thing; and in the midſt of plenty, had left her 2 a rag to ber 
| back, through her antipathy to the makers of all ki; 


of appare!; 


had deprived her of every kind of aliment, whether ſolid or fluid, 
ng the milk of one cow which ſhe kept for her own ſole uſe, 
and which had fortunately eſcaped her averſion ; and had reduced 


ber to the ſcanty furniture, for ſhe had an averſion to all ou 


4 ww, ww oa 
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or extraordinary effects, to very kttle, — | 
nificant, and altogether inadequate. cauſes ; 
or, on the contrary, to imagine cauſes of con- 
ſiderable, and even of vaſt extent, and magni- | 
Fading to account for the exiſtence of things, 


nenn 


j 


of one bed, and of one cup, out of which ſhe 8 2 | 
to drink but herſelf, —The whole hiſtory is worth readi 

but is too long for this place, ——=Vide Seuxncnit: ves 5 | 
Rar. Lib. 1. * Bales Obſ. 5” | 


t Alii 8 88 non n ne N inde — | 
Rivertt Prax, Med. p. 188. col. .. 5 | 


' © Some dare nol make water, uf vun Hure. 4 wg 5 
ſo doing.” 11 bj” 8 


* Anglia quidam m meiere noluit, ne 8 EFT TS 
corporis per urinam excerneret, hinc filo penem arcte per dies a- 
liquot conſtrinxit, quo tumido parum a. morte abfuiſſet, niſi a 


tte vi vinculum fuiſſet ſolutum,” —BARTHOLINE pe 
Anat. Rar. Cent. 1, Hiſt. 79, P. 215. | 


_ * Fuit autem alter timens ne Atlas, qui 32 fulliners A. 

citur, gravatus ſub tanto pnere ipſum a ſe excuteret, 3 ipſe 
cum illo collideretur, ac nos Ib. 2. cum illo periremus | 
Gaui de Locts affe#. Lib, 3. cap. 6. * Seucueurt | 
OIf. Med. Rar. p-. 123. Obſ.. A 5 5 . 


4 fe e kft Atlas, oi is aid to | the 3 £7 
ſhould become av ary of the exceſiue load, and caff it From. him 3 
and be, and the 2 n Bu fein its ruins.” + 


* Memini me green in exiquis omnibus ibs vad nan, gu 
| = G , 


> 8 * 2 hh 
— — — — 
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min br emimunitated to'othert. TJ —* 
. anding his good ſenſe in . e 
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viteumftantes, or events; comp! ratively | 
menn, inconfiderdble, and no way uncom- 


on or 1 


1 17 8 


s whicaficel, 8 ablurd ts, 3 


e een are the characteriſtie of this 


1 * 


* » 


aue e ures a cane WOT demorſos TY factos h 

Phobos, licet ati ſectiones & alia opti ma remedia . 
nent, incidit in hanc opinionem, dirum illud venenum, dum 
Forte yſdem lancedlis ufi fuiſſent chirurgi in venæ ſectonibus in- 
Mitvendis, fparſum apud plures homines latere peſſe, atque denuo 
aliis communicari. Hinc'a nulio mortagzum tangi fe patiebatur, 
ut tantam calamitatem vitaret. Nec coryugis aut hiberorum amor 
eterd voc p b abdbcere poterant prudenterh in reliquis 
virum.“ VAN SVWEITIZN Comment. Tom. 3. mm 1094 | 


15 475+ 


ese to ee id a ae 17 1 1 every. 5 
Fry rbb Hewi beard that many prople had bein Bes 
mel; ohne The, tag zern Au, uni bad trie 1 
moſt approved remedies, they ball vues fiizel eu?rh the byaropho- 
Zia; took the notion into his head, that, as the ſurg _—_ 
bly od the fame lancets in Vleeding other perf 1 that eadful 
Joffon night be. , and diffuſed, Rag 4 ee, 0 rr in 
do ham the-tll rad rot yet N might by 


2 — this gud 
* 25 im. Ard noRuith-. 


i, he would not ſuffer a fingle morriſ to 


e, 


8580 


— ; which fem bed to have owed thele een 
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ſpecies of Inſapity ; ſo ſuch perſons are more | 
eſpecially liable to it, who gre natyrahy of a 
whimſical turn of mind, or of timid, ureſo> 
lute, and ſuſpicious tempers,, and of, a weak 
Judgment : they are often indeed exceedingly 
ingenious, and much admired far quick pots. 
lively feelings, and brilliancy af i imagiastion 3 
but their . may on 2 ſtrict enami- 

an. 


to a whimfical and 8 ane of goiug bs this 
and appearing in public, and the other gf receivig 

ment 22 wn Vide AzgTE&r 1 14 (F. 
turn. Lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 32. A.—& BAxTAOL INI Aa Me- 


des & Fuerte Audi. Ven v u. S8 f. 105. 


_ 


# Gaontles—Sufdicions—ARGTEL 8 uur. Die 
turn. Lib. . cap. Fo p. 29. . & p. 32. C. 


« Cum ſuſp picionihys velut inſidiarum ſihi ; 
AvztL. M. Cbronic. Lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 340. 181. 


4 FR: abr. ruin. . gre formed at 


ry 
X 0 3 * 7 
- 3 2" * Y .- { 
* = : * 


- 


- Suſpicioneſque falſas habegt „J qu alli * 
eum interimere, aut gladio hbegt — ] qo voi 


——ALEXAND. TRALLIAN. de Arte Medica. Lib. 1 1 
inter HarLzAI 45 Med. Princip. W 6. 2 92. * ith 


4 The patient has ndleſs f if peo 
rae a 
F Cez WR PLE, b n 


arg | 
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5 always hs . from ſome 
cauſe or other, chiefly perhaps from an apti- 


tude to form {light and haſty aſſociations, to 


2 bs conſiderably defective. Wo 


5 0 E need not thetefors he's git to 
find that the very ingenious; and, in many 
reſpects, amiable RovsszAav,—whoſe quick- 
_ neſs of-imagination, and delicacy, not to ſay 


irritability of feeling, were ſcarcely to be e- 
qualled, — was affected by the laſt variety of 


: ak ſpecies of Inſanity. 


1 N 2 late publication, entitled Rouſſeau 
e de Jean Jacgues, conſiſting of dialogues 
etween himſelf and a frenchman, in lax 


Rovsstav defends his own character, a 


that of a third perſon, under the appt 


of Jean Jacques,—in order to account for the 


ill uſage he had met with from mankiad, he 
5 n and endeavours to prove, that all 
dhe world had entered into a combination to 
humble his pride, and defame his character. 


The moſt natural way, he ſays, of explaining 


the myſterious, and inhuman conduct of 


mankind towards him, is,——* De ſuppo- 
as er 


„ 6 Mb. OR 4 
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de FE qu'elle a pris ſoin d' ifoler pour cet 


ie: ſur votre propre rapport elle ſembleroit 
66 univerſelle, elle eſt du moins grande, puĩſ- 


„ ſante, nombreuſe, elle agit de concert dans 


entre pas, et ſurtout pour I'nfortune qui en 
« eſt Vobjet.. Pour s en defendre il n'a ni ſe- 


cours, ni ami, ni appui, ni conſeil, ne lu- 
% miere ; tout n'eſt autour de lui que pieges, 


© menſonges, trahitons, tenebres. Il eſt ab- 


« reſſource; ill ne doit attendre ni aide ni aſ- 
« fiſtance de qui que ce ſoit ſur le terre. Un 
F poition ſi ſinguliere eſt un unique depuis | 
* Fexiſtence du yours humain,” + 


— 7 ſuppoſe a leans; the. object "of 
' which is the defamation of Jzan' Jacay _ 
* whom it hath taken care to render an uncon- 


' netted, and PA Peng, for that very pur- 
. 


F Rovnaz ay | Tor 4 Jeay Jakes -* « Dank P- 300. 


« ſer une e ligue dont Pobjet eſt la Shams 


« effet. Er que dis je, ſuppoſer ? Par quelque 
4 motif que cette ligue ſe ſort farmee, elle er- 


« le plus profound ſecret pour tout ce quĩ n 7 


Kſolument ſeal, et n'a que lui ſeul pour 


8 ce according to your own account it appears to * 
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« poſe. But, rey,” be continues, < do I fay 
6s ſu ppoſe? ? Whatever were the motives which 
gave riſe fo this league, it aflually Exiſts : 


<* univerſal : it is at leaft great, powerful, and 
10 numerous; it acts in concert, with the moſt 
& profound fecreſy with regard to all who are not 
& concerned in it, and eſpecrally with regard to the 
<< unfortunate being who is the abjeft of it, To 
< defend himſelf againſt it, he has no ſuccour, mw 

5 + friend, no-. ſupport, no. council, no light. He 
is. ſurrounded with nothing but 2 falſhoods, 
<< treacheries, and darkneſs. He is abſolutely a. 
& Jone, and has 10 reſource but in himſelf. Ht 
*© has no proſpect of aid, or aſſiſtance, from any 
© one perſon upon earth. A ſituation ſo finguler 
is an unique, and bas had no parallel 1 the 
* creation of the human race to this day,” 4 


＋ u E prepoſeſſions, and fancies, of the 
bil ly inſane, being ſtrong and lively, they 
are uſually obſtinate both in opinion and con- 
duct: and ſometimes, when their imaginaty' 
ons are deeply impreſſed with violent ſuſpici | 
Ws. * Wer erroneous notions, and the diſ- 


1 . order 
* 5 > 8 
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order is bordering upon ideal Iyſeeniry, elpeck⸗ 5 
ally of the phrenic kind, they are diſpoſed, 


when any convenient opportunity preſents I- 
ſelf, to commit both e and (my 
ads of violence. „ d. 


8. I call ;hat 1MPULSIVE InsaniTy,. in 
which the patient is \MPELLED 10 do,. or fays 
what is highly imprudent, improper, unreaſona= 
ble, impertinent, ridiculaus, or abſurd, without 
ſufficient, with oY fg, or WT no dai 
e a 


Oy this ſpreies there a are ſevere? varieties. 
Thus a man may be reckoned to be affected 
with impulſive Infanfty,.— (1) When imelled 
into imprudent, abſurd, or otherwiſe incon- 
gruous conduct, by an irreffſtible propenſity, 
uninfluenced by any paſſion, or any other ap- 
parent motive, and merely from an inoaparity 
to reſirain his N N 1 — 
FF 

t v} {1 tary ft 7 Fre — raum 


A r Azeta: Carran. de Caufis & Signs 
« Chron, Lib. 1. Cap. 6, P. 32. F, 4 Sy 
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: (2) When ünpe lled by. the paſſion of anger, 


reſtraiut, ſueh paſſion being liable to be ex- 


cited by the ſlighteſt and moſt trifling cauſe:— 
(3) When, by a kind of hyſterical affection, 
4 OE „ 0 


. Fr " * 4 £ . 
er,: w * 4 


* Some run without ſcopping, and, not knowing whither they 
are: going, return back again zo the ſame Place. 7 \ 85 1 


— 


- 
W 


» 
6: he 


8 1 1 de * 
* 484345 5 4 


S AE * 1 . | 
Graſſata eſt etiamnum diu multumque patrum noſtrorum 


memoris, ſtupenda Inlanieæ quædam ſpecies, tum alibi, tum pre- 


eipue in Germania. Qua cujuſcunque , conditionis homines, 
maxime vero ſedentariæ operæ & plebes correptz : ſubito ſutores 
quidem & ſartores atque ruſtici, caleeis, veſtibus, aratroque ab- 


jectis; horrendo ſaltandi furore perciti ; certis per intervalla lo- 


cis convenientes; ſine omni decubitu & dpbogadyp, ut Hirro- 2 


cr ATES appellat, faltantes, choreas ad extremum uſque rite 
ſpirirum, niſi per vim ad tempus cohiberentur, ducebain, Sap 
etiam eouſque furoris progrefii ſunt, ut  fibi ipſis, ni caveretur, 


vim inferrent.  'Quibuſdam horum in petras, nullo diſcrimine 


facto, impingentibus: nonnulli vero Rheng, alliſque fluvis fal- 
tando ſe e e Unde ab argumento B. Viti chores, 
umentis iſtec ſpecies, nomen invent, '&c,—Scxgxcali ON, 
Med. Rar. Lib. 2. p. 136. Obſ. 3. 
% go Lately as in the memory of our fathers, there raged fir « 


ig time, and very gencrally, both elſewhere, and more eſpecialy 
fn Germany, an amazing ſpecies of Inſanity : which ſeized up" 


| „ ne AIR of men, but eſpecially upon the Iower forts of prope, 


o were engaged in ſedentary occupations. On a ſudden, 

ters, taylors, and peaſants, leaving their ſhoes, their garments 

d their ploughs, were ſeized with a dreadful rage of dani" 
and matting at intervall at certain places, world dance without 


4 4 oth * 
CY 1 — 


* * 2 % 1 
7 — * 1 © „ 2 WH * * 0 
t * 2 © 8 
. — 
. . 5 
2 
3 „„ 
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he 1s impelled to laugh, cry, aug, 2 _ 


going to bed, or fitting Sn. and, as HippoctATES terms t, 


„bog, if not reſtraiued for a while by compulſion, till they 
dropped down and died. They often even proceeded fo far as, if 
not prevented, to lay violent hangs on themſelves, Some, running 
any «where indiſcriminately, would bruiſe themſehves among ſtones, 
ard againft rocks. Some, in their, dancing would ruſb into the 
Rhine, and other rivers, and drown themſelves, From a kind of 
analogy, this ſpecies of Inſanity was called St. Vitus's dance.” 


ee a great deal more on this ſubject, in ScuEncutr . 


Of. Meds Rar. Lib. 1. p. 135. 136. Obſ. 7, 8, 9. 

A ſomewhat fimilar epidemic delirium, returning at in- 
tervals, is mentioned by Lord Monzoppo, who deſ- 
cribes from his own know „a particular inſtance of it, in his 
Ancicnt Metaphyfies ; or the Science of Univerſal. Vol. 1.——Ses 
the Monthly Review for Sept. 1779. Vol. 61. p. 1979. 


Something not unlike this, ſo far as relates to the irreſiſtable 
impulſe, is the following caſe extracted from VAN SwEITEN. 


vidi egregium virum, qui nimiis lucubrationibus 'ſanitatem 
perdiderat, ilico vertigine moleſtiflima  correptum, fi attenta 
mente auſcultaret alios narrantes etiam brevem hiſtoriolam. Nihil 
autem moleſti us fibi accidere querebatur, quam, dum aliquid in 
memoriam revocare vellet, tune enim ſummopere angebatur, i- 
mo quandoque in animi deliquiu:n incidebat, cum ſummæ laſſitu- 
dinis ſenſu: nec poterat a ſcrutin io hoc ſemel incepto defiftere, licee 


vonn modo obluttaretur : ſed cogebatur invitus in eo pergere, 


deficeret. Comment. Tom. 3. Aph. 1075. p. 413. 


J have ſten a man of great worth, «<vho by late and intenſe 


dies had fo ruined his health, that he «vas inflantly ſeined with 
| N we 1 | W. Aa 


D d 


a» 
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like: T—(4) When, by the quick, and 
varying, impulſes of imagination, he is diſpo- 
. ſed 


2 


 e-very+troubleſome giddineſs, if be attentively liſtened but to the re- 
lation of @ ſhort flory. He complained that nothing was ſo painful 
to him as the attempt to recolledt any thing: that on ſuch occaſions 
' he felt the moſt exquiſite diftreſ5, and ſometimes, even fell into a 
Swoon, accompanied with a ſenſation of extreme wearineſs : and 
yet he could not deſiſt from the ſearch, when he had once begun, 
though he ftrove with all his might; but was odliged to proceed 
in it, even againſt his inclination, til he fainted away.” 


In melancholicis affectuum varietas, & frequentiflima mu- 
tatio, ut nunc cauant, furant, Aeaut, rideant, imo & unico vul- 
tu diverſiſſimorum affectuum ſigna appareant, per conſtrictionem 
& relaxationem villorum cordis, ex alternatim ingruentibus phan- 
taſiis, cum apprehenſione boni vel mali.?”—<$cxzxcu 
Obſe Mead. Rar. Lib. 1. P · 125. Obſ. 2. f 


dhe melancholy experience great variety, and frequent changes 
| of the paſſions. They by turns ting, rage, weep, and laugh; ard 
Sometimes the expreſſicns of different paſſions appear in the counte- 
nance at the ſame time ; as the mind is variouſly affected with the 
ppre henſion of good or ill, by the alternate exiſtence of different 
tes producing, according to their nature, ſometimes conſtriction, 
and ſomctimes relaxation, of the fibres of the heart. 


„Quidam Wildenbergius tribus diebus continuis ad riſum pro- 


aus erat, ut quicquid ageret vel ipſe, vel alii, riſum ipfi moveret. 


Is, cum forte inter concionandum mulier dormiens de ſubſellio ca- 
deret, & omnes neliqui, qui id viderant, riderent, it etiam 


ipſe ridere, ita ut fibi temperare a riſu amplius non poſſet tribus 


diebus continuis, & noctu, ex quo admodum debilitatus.—Im- 


moderatum iſtum riſum ſubſecuta eſt ingens melancholia, mœror, 


et triſtitia.” * 16 o Obſ. Zo 
4% Au inhabitant of Wiltenburg, <cas for three days W 


„ IR TO RTE. CO IO Wenen 
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{ed to be witty, waggiſh, miſchievous, pro- 
fane, inſolent, or obſcene. : Fat rent” 


3 


A mixture of the fit, and fourth variety, 
of this ſpecies of . Inſanity, is excellently. 
delineated by the judicious Dr. Monxo, Phy- 
ſician to Bethlem-Hoſpital, in the following: 
lines: — “ High ſpirits as they are generally . 
« termed are the firſt ſymptoms of this kind 
« of diſorder ; theſe excite a man to take a 
larger quantity of wine than uſual, (for 
« thoſe who have fallen under my obſervation 
« jn this particular, have been naturally very 
« ſober) and the perſon thus affected, from 
being abſtemious, reſerved, and modeſt, | 
„ ſhall become quite the contrary ; drink | 
freely, talk boldly, obſcenely, ſwear, fit 

| | © up- 


fo diſpoſed to laugh, that avhatever he did. himſelf or ſaw others 
do, became an 2 of laughter. The IG = Neeber 
nary rifibility aas as follows. It happened that æ woman, being o- 
vertaken with ſleep during ſermon time, fell from her ſeat. 735 
whole 222 who ſaw it, laughed at the accident: and he 
Joined ſo heartily in the laugh, that from that. time he could not re- 
frain from laughing for three days and nights ſucceſſively ; in con- 
ſequence of which he was greatly debilitated,—This immoderate- 
laughter was ſucceeded by deep melancholy, grief, and dejefion* 
Dee another caſe of a ſimilar nature, I. Obi. 4. 


D d 2 


1 
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„up till midnight, ſleep little, riſe ſuddenly 
„ from bed, go out a hunting, return again 
** immediately, ſet all his ſervants to work, 
and employ five times the number that is 
e neceſſary; in ſhort, every thing he ſays or 
does, betrays the moſt violent agitation of 
“ mind, which it is not in his own power 
Nog If and yet in the midſt of all this 


66 hurry he will not miſplace one word, or 


give the leaſt reaſon for any one to think 
he imagines things to exiſt, that really do 
„not, or that they appear to him different 
„from what they do to other people: they 
5+ who ſee him but ſeldom, admire his viva- 
city, are pleaſed with his fallies of wit, 
and the ſagacity of his remarks : nay his 
* own family are with difficulty perſuaded to 
„take proper care of him, until it becomes 
e abolutely neceſſary from the apparent ruin 
i of his health and fortune.“ 


Ix moſt of theſe caſes it is difficult, and 
in n * e to diſcover by 
what 


f W $ Remarks on Dr, BATTIE' s Treatiſe « oa Mae 
P. 7. 


nnen 66 


— 2 


oo hw Q 922 — 


's 
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what notians the patient is influenced - OC 
whether there is any other cauſe for ſuch ir- 


regular impulſes, th an merely an active ſtate 
of the brain : ſo that one would almoſt be in- 


in the general diviſion of Inſanity, under this 
title of IMPULSIVE INSANITY ; and to con- 
der the varieties juſt enumerated as ſo many 
diſtinct Jpecies-; ; ſince, however obſcure | the 
prevailing notion, or notions, may be, it is ob- 
vious that ſuch madmen are void" of the re- 


frraint of prudence, or propriety, and age ir- 


reſiſtibly impelled to act, and talk, as they 
do. The ſame may be ſaid of FANCIFUL 
INSANITY. | 


Bur as we cannot cakily. conceive of con- 
duct without motives ; or of motives without 
nations ; and muſt therefore ſuppoſe notions, — 
of * kind or other, to be the immediately 
antecedent cauſes of every voluntary action; 
we may ſafely, I think, reſt ſatisfied that 
the conduct of theſe ſorts of patients is regu- 
lated by notions, however they may conceal 


themſelves from our obſervation.— Whatever 
theſe 


4 — 8 


clined to make an additional, or third article 


S 
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| theſe notions may be, there is reaſon to believe 
that they are as often the conſequence, as the 
cauſe, of the increaſed activity of the brain, 
and 1 imagination; and are as various, and mo- 

mentary, as the fancies, and abſurdities, of 

fuch Runes, are VIGOR and Py 


8 M aD ME N of this a ak e of 
the ſecond variety, often ſee, and lament, the 
abſurdity, and folly, of their conduct. 
Though incapable of reſiſting the inclination 
they feel towards it, yet they, not unfre- 
quently, ſeverely repent of it in their calmer 
moments: &-ſo that they may juſtly apply 
to themſelves the noted paſſage of the poet,— 


36 Sed trahit invitam nova vis: aliudque 

cupido, =. 
Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meliora, pro 
boque 


„ Deteriora ſequor — 


8 Diſcretin 


$ Ax ETZ! 1 de cause Ker. Merb. Nane. Lib 
= cap. 5 P · 30. Ha 0 


þ4 Oy1v1I Metamorph, Libs 7. v. 19. her, 


66 « Diſcretion this, " afetion that perſuades | 
6 ] ſee the right, and I approve it too, 


“ Condemn the 8 yet the _— pore. 
ue. 


2 1 BY . — 1 
yay TE EG 1 _— 80 _ KAYNWV TE KOO a 


irar de i TOVNpe, Tr 1 rape ra. + 


* for if Thad but one, it could not be, at the ſame 
* aft both virtuouſiy and vitiouſly ; or will, in 


* ſame conduct. But having two ſouls, when 
* the good one prevails I aft vir tuouſiy, and _ 
&* the bad one een 1 2 race myſelf by vice. 


* GaxTH, 


t X8NOPHONT, De Cyri Inlitutione, Lib. 6. p. 328 
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— and may with propriety fag. with 
Araſpas in XENOPHON,—Avo yay in, w Kö, 
— „ ö 7 - 9 \ \ " 0, * 8 ; 
CaPus EXw puis. Ou You dy e ν , Hua 
ey 1 dy, Ka TAUTE Gut GA TE x & 


BeneTas THAT" GANG. . er. dd egov ux, 
Kal Cr H 7 aſabe far. rd rah Tp Alira N 


— T plainly percerve that I have two ſouls = 
* time, both good and bad; it could not at once 


* the ſame moment, to purſue and to avoid the 


9. Ix. 


— re PPP . . — 
— — F . CEE 
3 _ 888 — P N gd — 


— 
| = < ba, by 
; * * . * 9 a 
. 


tunity, or ſome other advantageous circumſtance, 


ble to accompliſh :—or at leaft feels an irreſiſtible 


vident alone can command. 


Self conceit is one of its ſtriking features 
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'9. In scieMIinG InsAniTY the patient 
thinks hiniſelf either endowed with better natural 
talents, and with more penetration and ſagacity, 
or improved with greater acquiſitions of knowledge 
and experience, or more enlightened by the eſpecial 
Javour of heaven, or more ſecure of ſucceſs, by 
the happy concurrence of power, intereſt, oppor. 


than maſt other men; and, either by his ſuperior 
knowledge, or cunning, capable of doing great 
things, which few, or none, but himſelf, are a- 


inclination to be engaged in ſome ſcheme, or 
ſchemes, of traffic ; and, as he thinks himſelf, 
if not actually the moſt knowing, at leaſt 4. 
nung the moſt knowing of mankind, fo he is 
ſecure of that ſucceſs which the ſimple and 
ignorant may with for, but the wiſe and pro- 


Puls ſpecies of Infinity has ſeveral w- 
rieties ; and manifeſts itſelf in Iiterary, pbi- 
lofophical, alchemical, trading, political, ambi- 


Zious, heroical, or any other ſort of ſcheming. 


and it is nearly allied to'the next ſpecies 1 
10. THE 
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10. THE VAIN; or SELF-IMPOR TAN T 
INSANITY 3 with which they who are poſſeſſed; 
have a very exalted opinion of their own imaginary 
dignity, conſequence, opulence, elegance and fi- 
nery of dreſs, charms of per ſan or manners, ſenſe, 


which they ſuppoſe themſelves dignified,” or adurn- 


THE characteriſties of this ſpecies of In- 
childiſh, vanity; or, a ſerious, and ſome- 


its 2ppearances ate as various 2s may be; the 
objects, and forms, of abſurd pride, or filly 
vanity ; and diſplay themſelves in the ex- 
hibition of almoſt every conceivable variet 


this kind, diſcover it—in an exceſſive attenti- 
on to dreſs, and ornament ; and are either 
led by vanity to a ſolieitous neatneſs in their 


they appear ſuſſiciently conſcious; or, whit 
is not leſs common, render themſelves comi- 
RL Ee pletely 


learning, or of ſome other valuable quality wb 


ſanity being either an exceſſive, and even 


times a ſolemuly ridiculous, ſelf. importance: 


of prepoſterous pomp, and puerile affectation. 


T ROS E, therefore, whoſe Inſanity is of 


perſons and attire, of the charms of Which 


. , 

| 
1 
9 
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; pletely ridiculous, by orig dictnilves in 
the moſt trifling, tawdry, and fantaſtic taſte, 
by the moſt childiſh ſelf-admiration, and by 


every kind of geſture which can indicate the 


prevalence of conſummate vanity :—in the 


moſt romantic talk of their own' wealth, and 


poſſeſſions :—in ſtatelineſs of gait, voice, and 
manner :—in vaſt affectation of ſcience, ſa- 


gacity, and learning :—in perpetual effuſions 
of nonſenſe for knowledge :—in an oftenta- 


tious diſplay of ſcraps of Greek, Latin, 


French, or other languages, which they re- 
peat upon every occaſion, without much re- 


gard to ſenſe, or propriety ; and even in. the 


uttering of an unmeaning jargon 3 which 
they wiſh to paſs upon the hearers for ſpeci- 
mens of their great attainment, and wouder- 
ful — in the languages. 


Tu E following i is a caſe of ſolf-importan 


| nf Jan becoming maniacal. 


„Russ re U $ quidam . 
66 CHARIAS Paxx1gvisz, dives, linguarum 


66 præter Ruſſicam, Hebraicæ, Græcæ, La- 


<6 < tin, Germanice, & Polonice ex parte 


66 


—— 


16. 
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« gnarus, artiſque militaris peritus, ſupra 
« omnes ſibi ſapere videtur : ——Non ita pridem 
nobis monſtravit chartas, cum hac inſcrip- | 
« tione; ZACHARIAS PANxRKIEVIEZ, D. G. 
rex Poloniæ, imperator Moſcoviæ, magnus dux 
« Lithuania, Ruſſiæ, Pruſſiæ, Maſoriæ, Sc. . 
Eo ipſo tempore aſſeveravit, ſe ducturum 
ſeptingentas uxores ad exemplum Iſraelita- 
rum regis Davidis, trecentas & quinqua- 
ginta vinculo matrimonii copulatas, & tot 
«* pellices. Idem nobis nuper dixit, credite 
„mihi, quamvis vos ſitis ee, me plus 
* intelligere, quam vos ambo, neque me in toto 
** regno Poloniæ dottiorem eſſe: dicite mihi 
„ numerum venarum & articulorum | in cor- 
pore humano, &c. &c.“ 


« A Ruſſian merchant, whoſe name was Z A- 
* CHARY PANKIEVIEZ, Who was rich, and 
e had a ſmattering of ſeveral languages beſides the 
** Ruſſian, as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
* man, and Palj oth and had ſome ſtill in the military 

2; 76S art 


« Bowery Medicin, api Callatttiz, Lib, 4 cap. 


od Tom, 1. p. 186. col, 2. 
E e 2 
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60 it, imagined himſelf wiſer than the reſt 
Ty of er — lang ago he ſhowed us 


66 ſome papers, with this ſuper ſeription; Z A- 


© CHARY PANKIEVIEZ, by the grace of 
60 « God, King of Poland, Czar of Muſcoyy, 

* great Duke of Lithuania, Ruſſia, Pruſfis 
6 Maſovia, &c. At the ſame Yin he affured 
4 that, in imitation. David, Ki! Ing of 7 


* 


. © rael, he would have ſeven Hunde 4 Wives, of | 
6 ai ch, three hundred and fiſty hould be joined 


« to him in matrimony, and the reft concubines 
He lately told us that, if we would believe? him, 
ge could aſſure us that, though | We Were doc- 
66 tors, he knew more than both of us, and 
e that there was not a more learned man than 
„ himſelf in the whole kingdom of Poland; 
6 fell me, aid he, the number o f Veins, and ar- 
& ticulations in the human body, Sc. Gc. 5 


11. Ix HyroCHoNDRIACAL InsantrY 
the patient is for ever in diſtreſs about, his own 
STATE OF HEALTH, has à variety of 18- 
 AGREEABLE, and ſometimes PAINFUL FEEL- 
INGs, 10 which he. is ever. anxiouſly attentive, 


= and from which be can 1 rarely divert his thoughts, 


eitber 


_ _Y ww _ Mo, 7. 
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either to buſineſs, or amuſement. : ee the 
cauſes of theſe diſagreeable, and painful feelings 


his fear, anxiety, and conceits, are fuch'as at bef 
indicate an irrational, and inſane, TMBECILITY 
or MIND ; and often lead him to fancy himſelf 
threatened, or waſting, with dreadful pris EASEs, 
which exiſt = IN bis afireſſed IMAGINATI- 


ON, 


So ME, when the diſeaſe has gained 
ground, and become much exafperated; 
when untemitted brooding over their own 
unhappy ſtate, and miſerable apprehenſions, 
has produced an habitual gloom, and dejecti- 
on of mind; are afflicted with a conſtant im- 


torts, of themſelves, or their friends, can o- 
vercome; which yet they can aſcribe to no 


fixed, or determinate object: and, while they 
ſarcely can deſcribe, or even diſtinguiſh, 
what it is that diſtteſſes them, experience a 
perpetual depreſſion of ſpirits, a TEDLIUM 
vIrx, n ET all power of enjoy- 
ment 


are uſually obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable, yet 


preſſion of melancholy, which neither buſineſs 
nor amuſement can obliterate, which no ef- 


particular cauſe, and which ſeems to have no 


. RY — — = > —_—_ — mg 
—— — — ˙ 


——_ ——— —— _—_——_—— 
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ment, and often, amidſt a profuſion of every 


carthly bleſſing, renders life an inſupportable 
burden, from which death alone affords any 


| + Wakes of relief. 


Ix proportion as this gloom continues 
and increaſes, life becomes daily more and 


more intolerable; and they complain of 2 


frequent intruſion of momentary temptations 
to deſtroy themſelves, and to quit a wretch- 
ed ſtate of being, in which they not only no 
longer have the ſmalleſt hope of happineſs, 
but experience an hourly increaſe of tae moſt 
grievous preſent miſery, and ſtill more griev- 


ous future apprehenſions.—Such temptations 


recur with more frequency, and violence, as 
the diſorder acquires ſtrength ; and too often 


end in actual SUICIDE. 


Tris 1 of Inſanity, like moſt of 
the others, aſſumes various forms; three of 
which are peculiarly ſtriking, and prominent, 
and may be juſtly conſidered as conſtituting 


three diſtinct varieties. 1) Some of its un- 


happy victims, and eſpecially in the begin- 


ning of e diſeaſe, at che ſame time that the) 
experience 
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experience the moſt diſtreſſing nervous feel- 
ings, for which they fear there is no remedy ; 


and, being aware that their heads are a good 
deal diſordered, expreſs frequent apprehenſi- 


ons leſt they ſhould loſe their ſenſes ; no o- 
therwiſe appear irrational than in the general 
gloom with which they are affected, in view- 
ing their affliction as of vaſt and unparalleled 


| magnitude, and in bearing the preſent with - 


out patience, as they look to the future with- 
out hope. —(2) There are many who, be- 


ſides this diſtreſs, impatience, and deſpon- 


dency, fancy they have, or are threatened 
with, at one time or other, almoſt every diſ- 
order which can affli&, or deſtroy, the hu- 
man frame.—(3) Others torment them- 
ſelves with ſome one unconquerable diſ- 
order; and there is no one they more fre- 
quently make choice of, for this cruel pur- 
poſe, than the venereal. It is common ts 


the three varieties, except in the laſt ſtages, 
when they are degenerating into ſome of the 
other ſpecies ; and eſpecially into pathetic In- 
ſanity ; to be as anxious and impatient about 


a cure, as they are without hope of 3 ol 
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one. But, when the Inſanity, from po- 
chopdriacal; is become pathetic, the patient is 


apt to loſe fight of the bodily diſorder; ind 


to coſiſider the whole as a diſeaſe of the mind, 
which medicine cannot reach; or, rather, 
as a wyell grounded mental affection, origina- 
ting from a juſt, and irremediable mental 
cauſe, from ſome unpardonable tranſgreſſion 
of the moral, or divine law, with which the 
{kill of the phyfician has no concern; and of 
which the nr. and repentance, come 
too late. 


© Hypochondriacal Inſanity, in all! it varie- 
ties. . is, I cannot Jay. UNIVERSALLY, ac- 
companied with FLATULENCY, and ſuch o- 
ther ſymptoms of a diſordered ſtate of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, as are commonly eſteemed 
by medical writers, both antient and modem, 
to be inſeperable companions of what the) 
call MEgLANCHOLIA, HyPoOCHONDRIACA, 
ſeen 


- 


"KI Tes vets thlaricholiz'fper s eſt, denslse Hast 


re Eper bondriacum appellant, ob ir am mata circa low 
um præcordia proveniens: que mode Aer gr Andaii EN 


Loren, modo ſulſlantiæ humoris partem ad cerebi um ſur tom tat. 


mittit . 


or iac e | 1 have indeed 


we AW ˙ c Ro COTE ER 
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ſeen ſeveral caſes of this ſpecies of Inſanity in 
which there was not only no appearance of 
any remarkable flatulency, but 1 have 
thought I ſaw. good reaſon to doubt whether 
the cauſe of the. diſeaſe was in any degree 
ſeated in the viſcera, and have been ſtrongly 
inclined to ſuſpect that it had taken up its ha- 
bitation wholly in the head; becauſe while 
there were none of the {ymptoms of indigeſti- 

| on 


mittit. „„ omnium [i 3 gun fant, metus 
 wiſtitia, &c. At qui ex præcordiis hoc vitu conceperunt, 

eos teſtantur crudi tates; * rufus, ardor, & i 1 gravis 
tas, &c. Ad hæc quod tam incipientem morbum quam ma- 
jorem jam effeftum melancholica comitantur ſymptomata, quod- 
que hzc leventur, concoctione, vel excretione, vel multis flati- 
bus, vel vom itu, vel ruttu. Cum autem N ex his, aut 
certe pauca' ereniunt, melancholica quz apparent ſigna cerebrum 
primario affici in totum ſucci contagione melancholici fatentur®? 
aur orxxr. de Re Medica, Lib. 3. cap · gy Lad 20. 


« A third ſpecies of melancholy is what is called flatulent, and 
from the ſeat of- the diſeaſe hypochondriacal, arifing fram an inflam- 

matory affeflion of the preecordia about the regian. of the flomach ; 
whence metimes is Ars urge to the brains in 


by od yen Kr the atra * ear, 

dejection, &æc, are the comm ee eee 

they whoſe e ——＋ in the præcorſia, are Hewiſe tronbled 

With 1 end On, = —— aui heut, and a . of 
in thoſe parte ons of me 


chop * 0 4. well i ir ; well or the * arin 11 . 
ment, 


Fr 
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on univerſally attributed to this diſorder, there 


were very probable ſigns of an immediate af. 


5 a ad rf =_ul 


fection of the brain; ſuch as dulneſs of hear- 


ing, noiſe in the head, dizzineſs, ſenſe of 
weight, numbneſs, and ſtupefaction, and of- 
ten a kind of paralytic tremor of the hands, 
on extending them, and of the tongue, on 
putting it out. HO IVF 


Nor can I ſay that Inſanity attended with 
flatulency, and thoſe other ſymptoms which 
ate generally eſteemed hypochondriacal, is 
univerſally accompanied with ſuch ſymptoms 
e ee 2 ye 


ment, end are relieved either by digeſtion, or evacuation by flool, 


of the diſcharge of wind downwards, or vomiting, or eructation. 
But wwhen no ſuch ſymptoms, or very few of them, appear, the 


fomptoms of melancholy <vhich diſcover themſelves, are owing to 4 


Primary affeftion of the brain itſelf, in conſequence of the melancho- 


Ty humour being in immediate contraft with it, and affecting thai 


organ alone.” | | DE 
ide etiam CTL. AurEL. Morb. Chronic, Lib. 1. 
cap. 6. 5 182. p. 349—ARETA&1 CarrAp. De Caufs & 
Signis Mors. Diuturn. Lib. 1. c. 5. p. 29. C. —-Nic. Pisox. 
de cognoſe'& curaud. Morb. Lib. 1. cap. 23. Tom. 1. p. 164.— 
SYDENHAME Oper. Univerſe Loco ſupra eitato.— Schacht 

Mor. 


chondriace Dilucidatio.—ZAcur. LusITAN. Prax. H 
Lib. 1. Operum Tom. 2. p. 208. & De Prax; Medic. Adni- 
rand. P- 43. Obſ. 9, to. VAN SWEILTEN, Comment, Apt. 
2708. Tom, 3. p. 59% 
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CVS 
as 1 have deſcribed to be effential to hypo- 
chondriacal Inſanity. Many inſtances taig hit 
be 1 to the cy] 5. and Fa if t 


T4 3 7 + 


* 4 & * 


be ns as I tis 35 obſerved; 
that they commonly diſappear when it de- 


generates into Pathetic, and 88 other if ſpecies | 
of Inſanity. „ | LS 


I am ſatisfied, however, that the et 
as I have defined it, conſtitutes a complete an 
diſtin ſpecies, agreeing in a great meaſure 
with the Melancholia Hypochondriaca of the an- | 
tients ; comprehending a few caſes which 
they perhaps would have excluded, and ex- 
cluding a few which they appear to have ta- 
ken in, but which, on account of the nature 


of the delirium, my plau obliges me to refer 
to ſome of the other ſpecies. 


1 


Ir is common to all conflitutions': PoE is 
moſt generally induced by a ſedentary life; 
Cloſe application to ſtudy, or to whdtover 
deeply engages the attention, or affections ; 
habitual exceſſes in eating, drinking, or ve- 


* nery, 


at D * F I N I T 1 0 N. "a [Novo | 


To i LN 


ry; ; or enn elſe may occaGon 4 difar- 
Pegs ſtate of the nerves and viſcera : : and, 
5 while it lays a foundation for every ſpecies of 
Inſanity, 3 Is peculiarly apt to run, into the Jen- | 
fitive, delufive, or patbenie. 


'SYDennAM, in his Diffrratio Eg. 

larit ad Gul IxLMUM Col R, when treating 

on the hyſterical diſeaſe, has given, us ſome 

good incidental obſervations on this diſorder ; ; 

but ſeems to have fallen into an error, in con- 

| founding i it with the hyſterical diſeaſe, from 

which it appears to be perfectly diſtind, 

though 1 it may ſometimes ariſe out of it, aud 

not unfrequently borrows a few of its ſymp- 

toms, —After aſſerting that the  bypochapdri- 

acal diforder, | in men, is the, ſame. as, the.hyſr 

terical, in women; he adds Quin et 

« omnibus tam hyftericis, quam bhypochondria- 

& cis, quibus ſcilicet jam malum inolevit, id 

W accidit, ut fatus quandoque nidereſor even. 

_ <.xricylo emittant, quoties aliquid comede- 

++. rin, licet moderate tantum & pro ratione 

d appetitus, tum etiam aliquando acidum e 
4 eee Fw referenss. auer in 
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« os aſcendetit: T#fk nempe ,geloblyie- cofti- 
« one, & ſuccis proinde aria Fs inter- 
66 verſis. 


p _ 


1% ' ; 3 1 13 : 
id 4 1 3 
2 & > 4 * i? * 


„NE NE bös tantum AGRA infelices 
| « ſunt, quod corpus ita male affectum & qua- 
"Py conquaſſatum, ad inſtar drum! ruinas 

40 undequaque minitantium, tantum non cor- | 
| & ruant & fatifcat, cum magis aubur animo 
4 egrotent, quam corpore: cum enim deſperatio 
plane inſanabilis de hujinſer morbj natura. fit, 
2 indignantur admodum quoties aliquis vel 
„ miminam de ſanitate recuperanda, ſpem 1 in- 
« jecerit ; facile interim credentes omnia ſe 
« quecunque in homines cadere poſſunt i in- 
% commoda, quæque adeo fert rerum natura, 
perpeſſuros, triſtiſſima quæque fibi ominan- 
Hy tes, &c. &c.Neque hoc tantum mani» 
{© acis accidit &. furioſis,. ques dicimus, fed. 
. erz illis, qui, fi hos. animi-impetus. exci- 
„ pias, prudentia ac judicio valeut, quique 
2 et meditationum profunditate, et ſapientia 
*-orationis longe eos ſuperant, quorum men- 
* tes his cogitationum aculeis nunquam fue- 
e rint excitatæ. Ita ut non fine. ratione ob- 
( ſervaverit 
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. ſervaverit Aris rorzLxs, melancholcs [72 
< teris ingenio Praællare. 


s * „ 
= 5 # I 4 


Ar vero tam horrendus animi | Thitus— 
& non aliis competit, quam 11s, qui diu mul- 
66 tumque cum hoc morbo. conflictati, tan- 
« demque ſubjugati quaſi victas manus dant: 
4 maxime ſi res adverſz, animi mcerores, fol- 
6c licitudineſve, nimia in literarum ſtudio aſ- 
60 ſiduitas, atque animi contentio, cum prava 
„ corporis diatheſi conſpirantes, oleum cami- 
„no adjecerint.” 8 | 


« All hyſterical, and hypochondriacal per- 
= ſons, are apt when the diſeaſe has taken arch 
root, to bring up offenſive wind from the flo: 
6 mach, after eating, with the moſt perfett no- 
* deration, what their appetite ſeemed to require: 


* they have ſometimes, alſo, eructations of an 
te acid matter, which, as it riſes into the mouth, 


** taftes like vinegar ; the digeſtion being both 
<< ways impaired, and the juices conſequently dee 
4 Ke frees their natural fate.” 5 


. 
* WAS 5 
„ „Ne- 
79 
* 
; * x x z £48 0 


3 SYDENYAMI Oper. Univerſe p. 3995-4: 0K 46 
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© Nor is it ibeir only unhappineſs, that the body 
« ;5 ſo diſordered, and ſhattered, as, —libe a houſe 
« threatning to fall, but jaft'to hold up, and keep. 
6 together but they are ſtill more diſeaſed in 
« mind, than in body: for as incurable deſpair is 
« of the very nature of the diſorder, : they cannot” 
'« bear that any one ſhould ſuggeſt to them the ſmall- 


« eff hope of their recovery ; readily believing 
that it is their lot to ſuffer whatever ills man can 


** undergo, or nature inflitt ; and therefore ſorebo- 

ding the worſt of misfor tunes that can befal them, | 
„Nor is this the caſe with what we call mani- 7 

* acal, and furious madmen, only: ; but with ſuch * 

* alſo, who, excepting theſe agitations of mind, are 

6: 22 ' for — a, ee ; 45 6 for : 

* depth of thought,” and wiſdom of diſcourſe, far 

e ſurpaſs other men, wwhoſe minds have never been f 

** barraſed with theſe tormenting notions. So that 
© it was not without reaſon that Axis TO LE 


« obſerved, that the melancholy excelled. the 
* reſt of mankind j in ingenuity.” eee 


* This very dreadful flate of mind i is, how-' 
ever, only experienced by thoſe, abo, after 4 
| ng and obſlinate firuggle with the ' diſorder, 
' are at length totally ſubdued; and eſpecially” 


ohen 


* . e griefy, an anxiety, too * 72 
e plicatian ro. tudy, and attention of mind, con- 


hin with the diſordered conſtitution of body, 
"ifs add ol de a nn bie 4 already 


* 51 
dS. '$ 3 2 
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FF 


more e one, taken from a few very 
ſimilar caſes which fell under my own obſer- 
vation 1 in a ſhort ſpace of time, and in all of 
which it proceeded nearly. in the ſame courſe, 
hey were all men of rather a robuſt ha- 


bit of body, had uſed an active life, but had 
indulged in late hours, and too much 1 irregu- 


65 diſſipation, and drinking The pulſe 
was generally full, and there was a a frequent 
tendency to Ever, which had been offen in- 
creaſed, together with an increaſe of all the 
bypochondriacal ſymptoms, on catching, of 
ſeeming to catch, cold; an accident to which 
the patients were exceedingly Ii Tiable. The 
tongue was, for the moſt part, covered with 
a kind of Pall ucid,. bluifh.. white, film, at 
I appearance. not uncommon in. ſeveral of the 


1; dies of Inſanit * and was enerall moiſt 
* * e 


* od 
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The blood was of a dark colour, and of a looſe 
texture, but had a due proportion of ſerum. 

Such patients were always ſenſible of their 
diſorder, complained of a hurry of ſpirits, 
and confuſion of the head, which were ex- 
ceedingly diſtreſſing to them; and of an ina - 
bility to keep the mind from dwelling upon 
certain thoughts, ſuch as the hopeleſs and 
deplorable nature of their unhappy diforder, 
or. the pains in various parts of the body, 
which greatly harraſſed, and diſturbed them; 
and which they had not the power to avoid 
thinking of, and attending to, how much ſo- 
ever they might wiſh, and endeavour, to di- 
vert their minds from theſe ceaſeleſs objects 
of their diſtreſs, and anxiety. In this ſituati- 
on they were uſually laughed at, or chided, 


by their friends and acquaintances, for com- 
plaining when but little ailed them, and ſuf- 


tering themſelves, as they termed it, to be 
hypped, and vapoured, with imaginary, or 
trifling evils, for want of great and real 
ones——As the diſorder, however increaſed, 
it aſſumed a more alarming appearance. The 


n ſufferer grew quite melancholy; had 
8 g ſtr ange, 
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gerous ſtate of his ſoul ; which, though una- 
ble to ſuppreſs, he was till ſenſible were o- w-. 
ing to the diſordered ſtare of his body. This 
; ſenſe, however, of his diſorder at length 


religious melancholy, oh he had com- 


Pairing of ever regaining the favour of God, 


ry ſtage of it. They who are afflicted with 
it are, in general, anxious to be cured, and 
too fond of medicines, but have not the reſo- 
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ſtrange, and terrifying, thoughts of the dan- 


went off; he then thought himſelf quite 
well, as to bodily health; and, falling into a 


mitted ſome unpardonable erime; and, deſ- 


was diſpoſed to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
deſtroying himſelf ; but if, through the vi- 
gilance of his friends, no ſuch opportunity 
could be obtained, he has uſually become 
maniacal, or phrenitic, and ſome patients of 
this ſort have died raving. 


T AIs diſorder is ſometimes rapid in its 

progreſs, and ſoon ends fatally; but is for 
the moſt part, flow, and tedious, and void 
of danger, though moſt uncomfortable, and 
tormenting ; and many have recovered in eve- 


lution 
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— 
lution to adhere to any: for if they 13 a / 
ſpeedily experience, as they rarely. do, the” 
wiſhed for benefit; their impatience toabs a 
free from their preſent miſery, is perpetually, % 
urging them to change a medicine, in Which 
they have no longer any confidence: where 
as there is ſcarcely any ſpecies of Inſanity, in 
which a ſteady perſeverange is more requiſite ; 
or the noted adage of the celebrated Jv, sps 
Lirsius more frequently verified — “ los 
ab atra bile curat dies, et quies. || that time. 
and compoſure, are of much importance. in the, 
cure of atrabilious 4 orders. 5 


* 
1 — 
Ow. LO 
por 1 [2 
_— Wy : 


12. PaTusT1IC INSANITY exhibits. a 
ſtriking and melancholy picture, of the em- 
pire of the paſſions. In this ſpecies of Inſanity - 
ſome ONE PASSION 7s in full, and complete poſ-, 
ſeſſion of the mind; triumphs in the ſlavery, or 
de lation, of reaſon ; and even exerciſes a deſpo- 
lie authority over all the other affettions, which - 
are rarely permitted to exert themſelves but in the 

aid, or to oe but im the nan of this maſter * 


e 
662 


1 Vide Tozere OB, Med. Lib, 1. cap. 10. * 39. 5 
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7 bis Afingu iſhed from the other ſoecies 


amty in which the paſſions are concerned, or 
antefmix themſelves, partly by the ſtriking feature 
Ja PREDOMINANT PASSION, Which js for 
ever ; prefent, and, though in ſome caſes aſſiduouſly 
diſguiſed, is, in moſt, for ever conſpicuous ; but 
chiefly, and more certainly, by the abſence, at 
the ſame time, of the charaReriſtic ſymptoms 
of all the other ſpecies. It may be farther ob. 
ſerved, that all, or nearly all, the varieties of 
this ſpecies of Inſanity, are accompanied with 
diſtreſs, dejection, anxiety, or reſtleſsneſs of 
mind, For even Love, when exceflive, and 
inordinate, is all agitation, or diſtreſs; is 
ſcarcely a moment at eaſe; but for ever, as 
its views of the object of affection vary, whe- 
ther from real, or merely from imaginary 
cauſes, dejefed, anxious, or reflleſs : — 
PRIDE is ſolicitous to ſupport its imaginary 
dignity 3 jealous of its honour ; and tormented 
by every real, or apparent Anure of that reſ · 
pect which it thinks its due: and mw 
ENTHUSIASM, however intoxicated with re- 
ligious elevation, and rapture, not only ori- 
es, for the moſt part, from religious 


IP? 


— 
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di ret; s bor; is often interrupted by intervals 
of depreſſion, is at beſt ardent and reHEEjEmnß and 
not unfrequently tumultubur, and turbulent; 
as might abundantly be ſnown, —— 
fary, by taking but the ſlighteſt vie y of _ | 
hiſtory of FANATICS, and. PAN RATIO. 


PatuerIC Inſanity 1 may ariſe from bedily 
diſeaſe z or it may grow out of ſome other 
ſpecies of Inſanity ; or it may proceed from an 
habitual indulgence, or accidental excite-* 
ment, of ſome immoderate paſſion; defire; * 
or propenſity of mind; and diſplays ſelf in 
their unreaſonableneſs; and exceſs; in an un- 
remitted, and intenſe attention to their ob- 
ject, in preference to, and ſometimes almoſt © 
to the excluſion. of, every other; and is as 
rarious—as violent, and permament paſſions, 


—23 ungratified, or unconquerable deſires, 
may be various, | 


INSANITY, Uherefore; of this ſort, may 8 
exhibit itſelf under a great variety of forms "4 


of which, however, the following ſeem to be 

the moſt common, and. obvious 3—inordinate 

—Jjealouſy, — VAT ICE, — miſanthropy, 
pride 


ve, — 
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— - pride, ae. averf ion, —— ſuſdi- 
cion, —— baſhfulneſs, —— irreſolution, timidi- 
ty, fear, or terror. 17. — 4 Hreſ,. u i 
talgia, — ſuperſtition, —— enthufiaſm, —deſ- 
pair; — to which, boi. Or be add. 
ed reel others. 7 | 


HE NCR ariſe SIXTEEN VARIETIES. of 
pathetic. Inſanity, which, from the paſſion 
predominant in each, may be properly term- 
ed- (1) amorous,— (2) jealous, —— (3) aun. 
ricious, — (4) miſanthrapic, — (5) arrogant, 
66) Vaſcible.— (7)  abhorrent, — (8) 
fuſdicious,—(g). baſhful,—(10) timid,— 
(11) forrowful, — (12) diftreſiful,—= (13) | 
noſtalgic, — (14) ſuperſtitious, — (15), enth. 
fiagſtic, — and (16) deſponding- 8 | 


Mos r of theſe have : a tendency. to "urge 
their unhappy victims to ſuicide ; or to ſome 
other deſperate act of violence to themſelves, 
or to thoſe about them; and they are all ex- 
ceedingly prone to e into ſome of 


the eder of. ideal Bib. it 
w H * N pathetic alen ariſes: FREY ſud · 


den 
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den bodily diſeaſe; as a fever, ſome change 
produced 1 in the animal ſyſtem in conſequence 
of lying in, ſuppreſſion of the menſes, of the 
hemorrhoids, healing 'of old ulcers, or the 
like, it is uſually violent, and rapid in its 

progreſs towards ſome of the ſpecies of ideal 
Inſanity ; and often, whether it becomes ma- 
niacal, incoherent, or phrenitic, is accompanied 
with great diſtreſs, the moſt horrid deſpair, 
and an inceſſant and invincible propenſity, in 
the unhappy ſufferer, to put an end to a be- 
ing, the continuation of which appears to be 
but the continuation of the moſt intolerable, 
and hopeleſs miſery, DL 


(i) Anorous 1 inſtance of 
that extravagance, and abſurdity, in which the 
paſſion of love is abundantly fruitful, may be 
conſidered as a degree of Inſanity. Many writers 


8 have actually viewed it in that light. J Pau- 
&- L us 


'< 8 a in Aiden Losiraut de Medic. Prin- 

. Hiftor. Lib. 1. Hiſt. 40. .Operum Tom. 1. p. 79. Para- 
% in the beginning; and again at the 3 al- 
0 is Prax, Hiftor. Ele. Tb. 1. cap. 8. om. 2. p. 211. 
2. de Amore inſano, five erotico, Cictrons 


uculanar, Diſdutats Lib, 4. cap. 35. = ſpeaking of _ 
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P ln EG — 
— 


Lus Tolxgr A { reckons immoderate love 


among the ſpecies of Inſanity, deſcribes its 


ſymptoms with accuracy, and makes ſome ju- 
dicious obſervations on its nature, and on the 


method of cure. But we oughit to diſtinguiſh 


between the ordinary ſymptoms of this un- 
ruly and intemperate paſſion; which a phi- 
loſopher, perhaps, may think it right to 
place 1 in a very eminent rank among the ſpe- 
cies of moral Inſanity; and ſuch other leſs 


frequent, but, unfortunately, too common 


ſymptoms, as evidently indicate a diſordered 
ſtate of the brain, and which, all the world 
will allow, have a juſt title to take their ſta- 
tion, among the other ſpecies of Inſanity. 
This is the diſorder which I mean to diſtin- 
guſh by the appellation of -amorous Inſawiy; | 
a diſorder which is not ill deſcribed by Avi 


CENNA, as I find him quoted by Zacurs 
Lostrarus 


be PLONE nam ut illa præteream, quæ ſunt frrorii i 


r0:paſs over thoſe circumflances of love avhich par take of 
— — Oper. Tom. 2. p. en col. 2.— To 
Oper. Tom. To 'P» 115. 4 | : 


ney gy Lib. TOTES 30. 
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Lus fr ANus, in theſe words j#— — | 
« 90 amantium Infania, ſolicitudo melancholi- 
« ca, ex immoderato amore profefta, variiſ- 
ce tans :? | | 
«© amxious kind of melancholy, proceeding from 
*« ;mmoderate love, and ſometimes agitating the 
*% mind with a variety of paſſions.” 


AMoRoVs luſanity is, every Inſanity 
ariſing from love, in which the character of that 
paſſion, N and the effects: of its predominancy, 


7 H. Hgoriar. Lib. 1. Oder. Tom. 52 p. 212, col. 
K. 1 5 


p. 134. Obſ. 5. In this laſt obſervation, the Inſanity was be- 
come pbrenitiec. See the caſe quoted above, in the text, at 
P. 153. | 


t Inſtances of this are all the caſes of Inſanity from coneealed 
love ; ſeveral of which will be referred to in the next note 


H h 


«© Eft er- 


« que ſubinde pathematibus animum exagt- 
„% The Inſanity of lovers is an 


Tr 1s variety of pathetic Inſanity may, * 
think, not improperly be defined as follows: 


(| Scuencurr O5 Med. _ Lib. 1. p. 137. Obſ. 2. & 


Alſa all caſes of ſuicide, and other violent acts, and effects, which 
| have” 


2 — — — — — 
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are either obviouſly vifible, or, though cautiouſly 
Concealed, may be diſcovered by a ſkilſul and at- 
85 . tentive 
; N proceeded from love; and bave indicated an Inſanity, which 

did not plainly diſcover itſelf till thoſe acts were committed, or 
tempted, or thoſe eſſects produced. Vide Zacuri Lu- 
SITANI % Medic. Princip. Hiffor. Lib. 1. Hiſt. 49. p. 80. 


col. 2. A. B.—8SchkENCII Of: Med. rar. Lib. 1. p. 133. 
Obſ. Fo ; | 52 


„ Juvenis Britannus, impenſius (ut ſolet illa ætas) amori in- 
dulgens, perculſus fuit adeo vehementer ex inopinata matrimonii 
repulſa: ut obriguerit inſtar ſtipitis; ſedens in ſedili ſua 
X&T0X,05, five detentus, five congelatus, per integrum diem, 
_ retinenſque continenter eundem fitum, et oculos non minus aper- 
- 208; atque olim ſimillimum adfectum delineavit GALENvs, Com- 
ment. 2. in Prorrh. cap. 85.“ 


A qua figura, ne latum quidem cum recederet unguem : ju- 
raſſes certo, te ſtatuam potius quam hominem videre.  Adeo 
quippe fuere omnia non modo rigida, ſed plane immobilia. Ve- 
rum ubi exclamaretur, alta voce; rem ipſius meliori efle loco, 
& cupitam habiturum amicam ; modo ad ſe reverteretur ; prafi 
lit confeſtim ex ſedili, et quaſi excitatus ex profundiore ſomno, 
rediit ad ſe, diſruptis protinus illis vinculis, quibus ipſum ard 
ns, — oe coeds eee, ee Obſ. Me. 
Lib.” 1. cap. 22. P-. 43. | ET 


£46, 4 young man, a native 4 Britain, indulging in @ violin 
Mection, as youth are apt to do, wwas ſo ſhocked at un wnexpefted 
refuſal on his propofing marriage, that he became as rigid as a 4 
of awood ; ' fitting in his chair quite cataleptic, or, as it were, fix 
and congealed, for a whole day; always continuing in the ſant 
Softure, and keeping bis eyes as avide open, as in the caſe related by 
GALEN i his Commentary on the Prediftiens,” 


6 Remaining 
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tentive obſerver ;|| and which has not yet acquired 
| 9 AG r r 
ideal ſymptoms of any kind. 5 


(2) - Jealous Inſunity. In JE A Lovs Ins ne i 
TY the tormenting paſſion of jealouſy is predom- 
nant ; and diſcovers itſelf to proceed jrom a diſor- 

1 8 n 


© Remaining thus rivetted, without the ſmalleſt change 195 
tion, you abould haue taken him rather for a flatue, than for” 4. 
man : ſo rigid was. evjery part, and ſo perfettly immoveadle.' But 

when one called out to him, with a loud voice, that his affairs 
were now a'better ſituation, and that he might obtain” the n 
treſs be wiſhed for, if he would but come. to himſelf; be immediately 
ſprung from his chair, and returned to himſelf again, as if juſt 
rouſed from' a dcp flech: the bands being inſtantly brokeit avith 
which he had been ſo firmly bound by this violent catalepfis.”” 


Ax ETI CarPPAD. de Canis & Signis Morb. Diutern, 
Lib. 1. c. 5. p. 30. E. -Z Acur i Lus1TAN. de Medic. Prin- 
cip. Hiftor. Lib. 1. Hiſt. 40. Oper#m Tom. 1. p. 79, 801 
containing a Caſe of Inſanity, related by GaLEN, which, by at- 
tentive obſervation, he diſcovered to be owing to a concealed, 
love for a perſon of the name of Pylades: into the paraphraſe on 
which is tranſcribed, from PLurAx cn, the ſtory of Antiochus's 
attachment to Stratonice, the wife of his father king Seleucus, 


| which he had concealed till he was ſuppoſed to be on his death-bed, 


when it was diſcovered by his phyſician Ex As IS TRA Tus. We 
are alſo referred, for the ſame relation, to VAaLur. MAxIx. 


Lib. de Syria Dea. . . 


The ſame ſtories are repeated by-Scutxcnivs. Vide OM. 
Ard. rar. Lib. 1. P · 135. Obſ. 6. 7 , 


$ 28 1 ? 4 q 
H h 2 1 
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 dered ſtate of the brain, either by being totally, and 
indiſdutably groundleſs ; or by being accompanied, 
or ſucceeded, by other obvious ſymptoms of Inſani- 
y. It originates from natural temper ; from 
an acquired habit, occaſioned by really ſuſ- 
picious circumſtances, of indulging this diſ- 
treſſing paſſion ; from a bodily conſtitution 
tending to Inſanity ; or from an accidental 
excitement of that diſorder in a body no way 
peculiarly diſpoſed to it. Though not ſo 
common as ſeveral other varieties of- pathetic 
Inſanity ; it has, nevertheleſs, been noticed 
by medical writers, who ſometimes mention 
jealouſy as a ſymptom of Inſanity. Scum 
CHIUS gives us a ſhort narrative of a very 
remarkable caſe of this kind :& and it isa 
diſorder which has fallen under my own ob- 
ſervation. pets > 


Eo (3) — Avati- 


© + 7 * 


7 Tozz 1 Operam Tom. 1. p. 114. 


8 Animi dolores ac morbi, fi diu perſeverent temporis proceſſu 
dementes reddunt, quales ſunt e 6 Quod > n ace 
cidifſe, cum juramento etiam mihi aſſeverarunt complures, mi- 
hi familiares. Piſtor is, ut retulerupt cum ſuſpectam de adulte- 
rio uxorem ſuam haberet, tametſi pudicam & probam, nec —_ 
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(3. )— Avaricious Inſanity. — Of Ava R1- 
cClous Ids ANI TY the inſtances are ves 
ry common. I will not ſay that every mi- 
ſer is medically inſane 3 though the deſcripti- 
ons of the poets, the authority of credible hiſ- 
tories, and the teſtimony of living examples 
which muſt have occurred to almoſt every 
man, ſeem to vindicate the title of Inſanity to 
many an opulent pauper, to mauy a penurious, 
and ſelf. tormenting oppreſſor. Of this, how- 
ever, Jam certain, that avarice has a natural 
tendency to induce, and often actually termi- 
nates in, this truly miſerable diſorder: which. 
I do not conſider as having yet taken place, 
till avarice be accompanied with ſuch irrati- 
onal, and abſurd, fears and diſtreſſes. as plain 
ly indicate a diſtempered brain, As when a 
man in opulence, and over burdened with 
riches, has the moſt groundleſs apprehenſions 
that he ſhall come to want; when a man who 
is really the owner of no e poſſeſs 
ons, imagines bimſelf poor, and, deſtitute, 
and 


in ſtupro 3 poſſet, teſtes abi | amputavit, ratus, fi illa 

forte uterum gereret, non ex fe, ut qui ob adempta genitalia ge- 
| nerando ineptus eſſet, ſed ex altero concepiſſe certo ei iret . 
SCHENCRII Obſerv. Med. rar. Lib. 1. 17 I 33 Obſ. 5. 
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and i in need of being ſupported by charity, 
This fort of Inſanity, which is a very fre- 
quent one, was not unknown to Cx sus, 
who tells us, of a man of great-wealth, who 

* was, afraid left he ſhould periſh for want ; and 
6 « whoſe Friends found it neceſſary to quiet his fears, 

« by the news of pretended legacies :" an inno- 
| Kent deceit, which he recommends to the i- 

mitgtion of others on ſimilar occaſions.— 
* * Quorandam. enim vani metus levandi ſunt : 
i ficut in homine prædivite famem timente 
4 incidit: cui ſubinde falſz hereditates nun- 


6. * ciabantur.” CE 


THIS variety, like moſt of the others, 
of pathetic Inſanity, is ſometimes the offspring 
of un babitual, and growing paſſion ; and 
ſdmetimes it is the produce of diſeaſe, and, 
when ſo, even ſeizes upon people, wh, 
while in their right minds, were naturally ofa 
benevolent, and generous, temper. Like the 
other varieties, it is very apt to degenerate in- 


1255 the moſt violent — of ideal h 


_T Crs r d Medicina, Lib, 3. esp. 18. p. 151. l. 14. 


# 
. « 
* 
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] have known ſeveral cafes of each ſort. 
ScHENCHTUS relates one which ſeems to be 
of the latter. = ds . 


6 Juvenis ditiſſimi mercatoris abus, cum 
ante annum ad nundinas Nordlingenſes pro- 
« ficiſceretur, ac per decem dies integros, im 
« eadem profectione inſumeret, in reditu gra. 
« vem melancholiam incurrit qua ſibi perſua- 
« debat, omnem pec uniam quam eo mercatu con- 
« quifierat furto fibi ablatam; quin eo uſque 
« delirabat ut ſeſe hominem 1 . We 


4 pop? * 


—4 young man, the ſon of a wealthy pd 
* chant, having had occaſion to go to a fair, and. 
% having Spent ten days on the journey, fell, upon 
his return into a deep melancholy ; fancied: he 
« had been robbed of all the money he had re- 
** ceived at the fair; and in the end. grew ſo. 


« bighly delirious, that he imagined * was no 
longer a human being.” | 


(4.) Miſantßropie Inſanity —Mis Ax R Ro- 
| * 7 2171 


* 
a 
1 


4 SCHENCHII OB. Med. rar, Lib. I, p. 135. Ob, 7» 
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rice Insanity ſhows itſelf in a 90. 
len diflike 10 mankind in general: a diſpoſition 
of mind fo perfectly repugnant to the natural 
feelings of the human heart ; and to the pro- 
duction of which any injury received from in- 
dividuals, from a body of men, or even from 
the ſociety at large with which it is our lot to 
be connected, is, in the eye of reaſon, a cauſe 
ſo totally diſproportioned, and inadequate, 
that wherever we meet with it, we ought in 
charity to ſuppoſe, that bodily diſeaſe, or in- 
temperate paſſions, or grievous wrongs, have 
injured the brain, and depraved the intellectu- 
al faculties, rather than grant that a character 
ſo abſurd, and ſo unnatural, can poſſibly ex- 
iſt, without ſome degree of actual Inſanity, 


© Inſane perſons of this ſort —— avoid the conver. 

ſation, and hate the ſociety, and the very ſight 
of the human ſpecies : if ſpoken to, they anſwer, 
if they vouchſaſe io anſwer, wwith ſurlineſs, arri. 
mony, and impatience ; or turn away with film 
corn, or but muttering malice and diſlike: au 
their countenances are clouded with a gloomy aui 
wnfriendly frown ; or flaſh with malevolence, ba. 
tred, and indignation, << ARET US obſeres 


= Þ 
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of them that ** rhey fly into deſerts to ſhun man- 
ind whom they bate „ & nf "P6VYETs 


luca bhamir. 5 


No r a few, it is poſſible, may baye been 
poſſeſſed by this kind of Inſanity, who have 
paſſed with the world for ſaints, or philoſo- 
phers. I cannot ſay that J have met with a- 
ny who have actually fled to deſerts, but 1 
have ſeen ſeveral —* qui odio habent ho- 
mines” || —* ah hate mankind; a ſymp- 
tom mentioned by GALEN, and ſome' other 
of the antient medical writers, and. by many 
of the moderns. Such as have fallen un- 
der my obiervation, whoſe caſes I would re- 
fer to this variety of pathetic Inſanity, have diſ- 
covered it, by railing at all who approached 
them ; by ſeldom ſpeaking but with ſurlineſs 
and ü 7 . ee all mankind of 

| | fiviſter 


if Ax RTI 8 De Cour & Signs Mer, vue 
w. 1. cap. 5. p. 29. F. 


| Gargxr de Lacis Lib. e. = | 
wn. . Ad. e. 4. Eren * 


1 


| 
| 
| 
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| fi aiſter Views, and W intentions; and 


by wearing in their countenances the malevo- 
Tent frown of ſuſpicion, moroſeneſs, and ran- 
cour, —It ſometimes riſes out of other ſpe- 
cies of Inſanity, and is not owing to any 
depravity in the habitual conſtitution of the 
mind ; ſometimes it grows out of an habit- 


ual indulgence of pride, and malevolence ; 


—and on other occafions it is derived from 
the unhappy experience of unexpected ingra- 
titude, and unmerited diſappointment.—l 


have ſeen ſtriking inſtances of it, owing to 
the ſecond cauſe; and ſymptoms of this fort 


accompanying other ſpecies of Inſanity, 


though I do not now recolle& any caſe of 


pure miſanthropic Inſanity, owing to the firſt 
cauſe ; as to the third, I know of no inſtance 
which 1 could fairly deduce from it; it is, 


however, beautifully exemplified, in the ſto- 


ry of Tizon of Athens, by Luci Ax among 
the antients; and by our own inimitable 
SHAKESPEARE among the moderns, who to 
ſatisfy us that he conſidered him as inſane, 
emakes ALCIBIADSS obſerve of him, that— 


mm ns 
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„his wits 
„Are loſt and drowned in his calami- 
ties.” || 


(5. Arrogant Inſanity.— In ARROGANT 
Ixs AN IT the characteriſtic feature is /ober, 
ſormal, ſtately, reſerved, and exceſſive pride; 
by the uniform predominancy of which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from vain, or ſelf-1mportant Inſan- 
ity ; which has more of the verfatility of fan- 
cy, of the pertueſs of conceit, of the levity 
of vanity, and of the ſillineſs of a ridiculous. 
and childiſh oſtentation, than of the dignity 
of pride; which diſplays itſelf, in this varie- 
ty of pathetic Inſanity, in its genuine perfecti- 
on of gloom, and inſolence, uninterrupted by 
the intruſion of any rival paſſion, and accom- 
panied ouly with its dependent ones, jealouſy 
of diſreſpect, or inſult, and reſentment of e- 
very appearance of flight, or inattention4q-- 


Tux Inſanity of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, ſeems to have been originally of 
„ e ee 

1 1 

Tino 8 


I Athens, Act iv. ſcene 4. Sce SHAKBSPRARD'S 
Verts. vol. 7. p. 166, | 
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this kind ; and afterwards, as it increaſed, 
to have become ſenſitive. 
great city Babylon, ſays he, which I have 
„built for the houſe of the kingdom; by the 
4 might of my power, and for the woacur 
20 * of my nher. 8 


(5. ) Taſcible Inſuuity.— When the We | 


ing ſymptom is anger, ſuch INS AN ITV me- 
rits the appellation of 1RASCIBLE;3 whe- 


ther this paſſion exhibits itſelf in violent and 


groundleſs rage; or in as groundleſs, though, 
leſs violent, anger, from peviſnneſs, and diſ- 
content; or in a contentious and irritable diſ- 


poſition e is for ever eugaging in quar- 


rels, and flaming with reſentment. It is a 
ſym ptom of Inſanity much nofed by medical 
writers: and is very apt to exiſt, eſpecially 


in the laſt mentioned form, when the diſor- 


der is either occaſioned by, or accompanied 
with, immoderate drinking. It diſpoſes the 


patient to every kind of miſchief, and not un- 


frequently to miſchief of the moſt violent, and 
deſperate 


C DANIEL Chap. 4. verſe 30. 


- *© 1s not this 
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deſperate nature ; eſpecially when it riſes in 


to rage, which is uſually a ſymptom of ap- 
proaching phrenit'e, or incoherent Inſamry. 


AxETAUS mentions anger as both a2 
cauſe, and a ſymptom of Infanity ; — nereg 
£7599403 dt £0: pl, 218 {EN 24s. os VDN Seu 
toys & aramror, te . 7. “ Some there are 
whoſe dl ſorder is neither accompanied with wind, 


nor with black ys” but with violent angots: 
Gr. 


TAL L IA relates a caſe of Inſanity, 
occaſioned by grief, in which the patient re- 
| plied with anger to all who ſpoke to her; 
which affords a ſpecimen of the pevifh ſort of 
"I Inſanity. 


(70 — Mborrent Inſanity. — ABHORRENT 
IxsAN IT v, which confi, Is in a violent aver fion 
to, and abhorrence of, certain perſons, or PINS, | 

0 . 


* De Caufs & Signis Mord. Diuturn, Lb. 1. e. 5. p. 29. D. 


5 De Arte Medica, Lib. 1. cap. 17. Hagar Artis Med. | 
Princip, Tom. 6. p. 92. 
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ſo nearly reſembles one of the varieties of 
4whimfical Inſanity, that iu ſome inſtances it 
may be difficult to determine to which of the 
two the Inſanity ought to be referred: 
but it may be obſerved that while in the /atter 
the averſions are various, changing, and fan- 
taſtical, in abhorrent Inſanity they are leſs nu - 
merous, more permanent, formed upon ſome 
real, or plauſible grounds, violent, and not 
without evident marks of diſguſt, hatred, or 
terror. | 


CERT AI averſions which are generally 
ſuppoſed to be natural; but which are, moſt 
probably, by ſome means or other, acquired; 
ſuch as the being in great agitation, or even 
fainting away, at the ſight of a cat, or, as 
we are told of ſome, when a cat is but in the 
room without being ſeen or known to be fo 
but by theſe effects; and ſome other very 
troubleſome averſions of a ſimilar nature, as 
the abhorrence of a rat, a mouſe, an el, or 
the like, border upon, and ariſe from a cauſe 
perfectly ſimilar to that of, this variety of 
pathetic Inſanity ; both being the nm 
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of ſome ſtrong impreſſion made at ſome time 
or other upon the mind, and nerves, which 
they have not been able to recover, But 
when averſion merits to be conſidered 'as 
inſane, it is not only violent, and abſurd, ei- 
ther in kind or degree, but is accompanied 
with other ſymptoms of a diſordered brain: 
whereas the perſons who experience the aver« 
ſions I have juſt mentioned, not only know 
them to be very groundleſs, and ridiculous, 
but are often people in other reſpects, of a 
ſound and manly underſtanding. 


(8.)—Suſpicious Inſanity.— Suſpicion is alſo 


a ſymptom of whimſical Inſanity, when 
ſlight, or tranſient, and accompanied with 


other ſymptoms of that ſpecies ;- but when 
violent, permanent, and predominant, deſerves 
fo be confidered as a variety of pathetic, under 
the title of SUSPICIQUS INSANITY. 8 58 


(9.)—=Baſbful Inſanity.—In BASHFUL. Ix- 
SANITY ſhineſs is the prevailing. and moſt 
conſpicuous ſymptom. Such perſons as ſuf- 


fer its diſtreſſing embarraſſments, ſay but lit- 
„„ tle, 
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tle, [love retirement, anxiouſly avoid the ſigbt 
uf all who: approach them 3 appear uneaſy, 
dlejrcted, and timid; aud, thnugh leſs diſ. 
turbed by tho who- are conſtantly about 
them, ahſerve even towards them a femarka. 
ble fluneſs; reſer ve, abd taclturnity. Though 
they avdid all ſociety, and are fond of privacy 
and retirement; yet it cannot with propriety 
* that “ odio habent homine“ 
*6' they Hats maniind;"'-+—byt rather that they 
ars: afraid of them. Tliey ſeem to experi 
ence that ſort of fear, which is felt by the 
modeſt, and baſhful, on going into the com- 
pauy of ſtrangers, or af their ſuperiors : they 
appear diſtroſſed, ernbarraſſed, timid, afraid 
ja look up; in ſhort, in the words of An- 
ks, to bo affected with a moſt ak and 


eee de- 


Basnrprxzss is {omoctimes a aka 
ſymptom, where the Inſanity is owing to 
concealed love: and ſeems to be no very un 
common, or unnatural prelude to that dread- 
| ful kind of Inſanity the Wer uterinus. 


a , 


esd bene 
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(19-) —Timid Tnfanity, — In whatever in- 
ance of notional” Infanity, FM dor terror, 
in any degree, is 4 rouflant and... prevailing 


would denominate TIMID INSANITY, 


Tuts isa frequent variety of pathathe. 1 
ſalily, aud puts on every conceivable form of 
the paſſion from which it derives, its ame. 
Some are afraid of they know not what, are 
filled with terror every moment, and have the 
moſt dreadful appfehenfions from every oc- 
eurrence, however common. and inſignifi- 
caut: others are àfrald they ſhall be broùglit 
to trial, and condemned to die, or ſhall ther- 
wiſe undergo ſottſe ext rabrdinary puniſhment, 


and yet, To intolerable is Tele ſuffering from 
theſe groundleſs fears, that they are very apt 
to put an end xo their owns lives, and thus 


466 lle 


4 40 2 4s G44 1D TENG ©" Ws 
Plerk fe criininis eos 5 imaginantur, Re IERL 


4 P Praflis. Daemon. Lib. 3. De Lam:i:. cap. 7. F 1. p. 180. 
* Moy think that they are to be tried. fer ſme crime. 


2 * 
9%. 5 


ſymptom, fuch - delirious. fear, or terror, 1 


for the cormmiſſiun of ſome imaginary crirne : 
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<6: 20hile they experience the moſs 'eruzl toriures 
"from "the: mere apprebenfion of death," raſbly th | 
beg "ruſh udn th very aeath they ; EY mor-. 
$6 tem timent, ee tamen Gully 
rina art »3:7 

I have often 1 this 8 take - its 
ile fem a fright :- and VAN SWIETEN re- 
Hates ia remarkable caſe if it, hat. on I 


SAR SET ir ent nei 


— 8481 TEE, 
7 + 


_ 16 V E R UM ingens et aut torbatio men: 
tis per terrorem ſummum imprimit ſenſorio 
« communi tam fortiter novam ideam, ut 
£6, ſæpe nullo modo poſtea deleri poſſit; tune 
„% miſeri tales nil cogitant niſi hoc unicum, 
66 etiam inviti et ↄbluctantes, atque in peſſi 
4 mam melancholiam incidunt. Vidi hoc in 
„ muliere, quæ ſubito de nocte perterrita, 
dum fures feneſtram. cubiculi effringere 
% moliebantur, ſemper ac ubique metuebat 

e inſidias, et in primo ſomni limine cum 
* ſummo terrore evigilabat, licet noviſſet do- 
12 meſticos Excubizs agere ſingulis nod ibus. 
Ds,” „ nunquam 


_ - * 


a * * 
* 


4 Gate de Loc. Aged. Lib. 5 c. 4. „ p. 745 
L N 1 de Praſiig. ib. 
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„nunquam potuit c deleri le terror, imprimis | 
« circa veſperam 3 ; tunc enim 1 tre- 


111 An 
«mere, palleſcere, undique circum {picere, = 
« jnfidias metuens, ſicque brevi, in ä Z 


| „ „Ar 
5 ciſſimam melancholiam incidit.” 9. he 


rs 

A greas and ſudden emotion of mind ing. 
fran. terror, may often ſo firongly imprę the * 

idea of its object on the common ſenſory, that it 

*« may afterwards be unpgſible, & any - tneans 

« whatever, lo efface it. Unhapp > perfans: thus ' 

y afetted, - however they mum ſtriue againſt » 

© jt, can think of nothing "but. the Jingle: objett of 

* their terror ; and by degrees fink into ibu moſt 

** deplorable melancholy, TI have ſeen an inſtance 

* of this in a woman, Who, being terrified.in the 

** might by a, ſudden alarm of thieves attempting 

* to get in at her chamber window, tas, ever 

** after, in every place, in fear of ſome defign up- 

* on her, and whenever ſhe was dropping do fleeh, + 

* uſed to wake in a all, en 488 ' knew that 


i r MO 1ST 15” nerd! the 
i 4 "re 057 416 $1545 
$ Coniment. Aph. 1108, Tom, 5 $4 50% n ” A 
'- 1H a0 act enn bir: g: 
5 K * 2 | 


— _ 
255 
— ,- Ps 2 
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46 eile i * experience” "the moſt cruel tbr tur es 


"ſom *Fhe- mere apprehenſion 'of death, ©rafbly tþ © 
**: puſh uon the very death they fear: NULL OY mor 


Wc tem timent, quam ſibi tamen conſtiſcunt/*s 
«LY T35At } CI'Y I: 7 © ; 8 
I have often "ets this FP a6 Was 2 I. 


ile fem a fright: and VAN SIE TEN re- 
lates a remarkable caſe if it, procecting from 


thi ſuns cauſe r— e 121931 ene 


4: 1 2 
440K. 


TT 7 EN U N ingens et ſubira rurbati wan 


1 22 


2 ©. % + 


1 65 ſæpe nullo modo poſtea deleri poſſit; tune 
46 miſeri tales nil cogitant niſi hoc unicum, 
6 etiam inviti. et obluQantes, atque in , peſſi- 
45 mam melancholiam incidunt. Vidi hoc in 
„ muliere, quæ ſubito de nocte perterrita, 
« dum fures feneſtram cubiculi effringere 
0 moliebantur, ſemper, ac ubique metuebat 


e inſidias, et in primo ſomni limine cum 


* ſummo terrore evigilabat, licet noviſſet do- 


Ba * meſticos excubias axons ſingulis nod ibus. 
oo... nunquam 


* % 


1 <> 
4+ 1K . 7 4 


4 GALENI de Loc. Abe. 150. 3 Co 4 „ae p. 743. 
1. N ERI de Praftig. ib, 


« beams. tam ere novam . ut 
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+ nunquam potuit d deleri ille terror, imprimis 
circa veſperam; ; tunc enim ee tre- 
«mere, palleſcere, undique circum ſpice ere, * 
« jinſidias metuens, ſicque brevi, in pertina- 2 


1 ciſſimam melancholiam incidit. * 9. e 


5 Ne PEW 

« A great and ſudden emotion of mind h | 

« ſram terror, may often ſo flrongly impreſ3" the ©. 
jdea of its object on the common ſenſory, that it 
„ may afterwards be np tble, by any - neans 

« whatever, 10 efface it. Unhappy: perfans: thus ' 
. afetted, - however they mu friue againſt \ 
« it, can think of nothing but the Jingle: object of 
their terror ; and by degrees fink into tba moſt 

| © deplorable e I have ſeen an inſtance 


3 


; ibis iu a woman, Wwho, being terrified in the 
8 '* night by a ſudden alarm of thieves attempting 
a * to get in at her chamber dbu, vas; ever” 
g ** after, in every place, in fear of ſome defign up- 
h * on her, and whenever ſhe was dropping du ep, 
8 Ha ma mg S, Pcs 1785 * that 
0- iJ23 103TH SA eee ir 115" ao the 
= „ ene $3 aha 29i0t oh $12 5 
un 5 Conment, Aph. r108. Tom, 5. p. 503. | 4910955 2 | K 
| 4 dels Let ens IE A* 


7 lg 3? . 
; IE 90 % * * 2 
4% WD 
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56 the ſervants ſat up to guard the houſe every 
&« night. . This terror could never be overcome; 
" and. TOs particularly firong to wards the even- 
« ing, when ſhe..began to iremore, grow pale, 
4 and to look fearfully about, as if fhe fuſpected 
ame ill daſſgn. * a bore: time me fell inte a 
« fixed molancholy.” 


(r1.)— u | Influrey — SORROWFUL 
InsANniTY, is that which is attended with 
continual, and avaſting grief; ; owing . to ſome 
real, and natural cauſe; - as the loſs of au ob. 
ject held in great eſteem, ſuch as: a huſband, 
wife, child, - friend, reputation, poſſeſſious, | 
or the like; or ſome 1 important error in con- 
duct, ch | it is likely, may be productive 
of great, and of what will probably be irre- 
trievable miſchief ;—it is ſo far from being 
uncommon, that we find grief, its. character- 
iſtie, uſually enumerated among the ordinary 
ſymptoms of melancholy, ARE Tus tells 
us there are three kinds of melancholy, the 


ff accompanied with black bile, the ſecond 
with wind, and the T_y with the paſſions of 


violent | 


„ 


# 
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violent anger, or grief, and of dteadfuf de 
preſſion and baſtrfultteſs. is This var iety is 
often mixed with fear, and! diftrefs, which | 
aughit lead us to place-it uuden timid or ref. 
ful Inſauiiy; were it not ſufftciently diſtin- 
ruiſhed from tlie farmer by the obvious pre- 
chminaucy of grief ; and from tlie Ar, or 


(12.) — Diſtreſiſul Diſanity.— DrsT RESSFUL. 
INSANITY, by the cauſe of the diſtreſs; for 
this ſymptom is not iu diſtreſsful, as in ſor- 
rowful luſanity, the conſequence of, any 
great loſs, or capital error in conduct; but. 

ariſes from ſmaller misfortunes, habits of 
anxiety, vexation, diſguſt, a diſreliſh.. of the. 
world, and its enjoyments; and ſometimes 
merely from diſeaſe. Indolence, luxury, 
and a fſ2lzntary life, wither paſſed in 
applie ition to ſtudy, or to any other em. 
ployment, are:prineipal ſources.of this difor- 
der; and produce-ſuch.an uncomfortable ſtats: 
of the bodily feelings, as while it renders evt 
ry trifling occurrence an objecł of. inquietude, 
is itſelf aggravated by the petty anxieties and 

| enn - 
E, = Caufis & Signis on. Diuturn, Lib. 1. cap. 5. p- 
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vexations hs till the 1 3 
' totally ſunk and depreſſed into a conſtant dif- 
treſsful dejection and melancholy, which, 
| without any apparently, extraordinary, or 
adequate cauſe, is often ſo exceſſive, as to de- 
ſtroy all comfort, and to render life itſelf au 
intolerable burden. 


AN Inſanity reſembling MY 3 
1y 1 been deſcribed by foreigners, under the ti- 
tle of Melancholia Anglica, or Morbus Angli- 
cus, Engliſh Melancholy, or the Engliſh Diſeaſe. 
—— And the Aphoriſm of Hir rOc RATES, 
| 27 ole i 7 doch ufein 1 N dall ext 1 KEAGYN 
od T0 ro, 1 — fear or diſtreſs con- 
* tinue for a long time, this is a ſymptom of me- 
ſeems to have had a particular 
view to zhis, and the milder degrees of timid 


In Vanity. 
Dr. Lok Rx pays this iſland the compli- 
ment, of attributing this its conſtitutional 


Inſanity: to the ae cal turn of its s inhab- 
yants : . — 


« Nec — 5 uens, ſays that ingenious writer, 
3 
8 annumerand: 


+ Abhoriſm, $ 6, Aph. 23. Oper, On: P · 1257. 
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« annumeranda hic morbi ſpecies qua -fbi 
mortem inſontes conſciſeunt, fine ulla le- 
« gitima mortis optandz, niſi quam” ſuggerit 


« ſeros in hune furorem præcipites agit. Ta- 
citurnum eſt illud atque moroſum, circa 
„omnia externa inattentum, uſque familiare 


& traxerint, diciturque vicinis noſtris Britan- 
„nis, genti ad ſcientias promovendas natæ, 


8 quod pony, fi t morbus per ſapientiam 
mori.“ > 


(4% 


A Nor en I N 1 tb om Kind 1 of F ear, ' 
* which is not unſrequent, and which leadi imo - 
* cent mortals to procure their own' death, with-" 
*© out any reaſon 10 induce them 10 w 1fh Jon it, 
'* but what their Inſanity. ſuggeſts. For it is un- 


) | ao a ſpecies of melancholy Inſanity, which 
- * urges them to this' ſatal madneſs. It is filent, 
© Moroſe, mattentrve to ey thing external, and 
common 
r, 
da 5 


De Melancholia. Part 2. cap. 6. Tom. 1. p. 380. 2 


« Inſania, ratione. Et eſt ſane aliquod Inſa- 
e niæ genus melancholicum vere, quod mi- 


qui nimia meditatione morbum hunc con- 


« familiare ; ita verum eſt, quod ait PLINI> 


— — 
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<« common 10 ſue h is have achuired a di ſorderid 
<<. bait of body by tod much thinking; and is faid 
tobe familiar T6 our neighbours of Britain, u 
<< xalion whichſeems to have received its exiflene 
< for ithe advancement of the ſciences. do true ii 
<< rho obſervation of -PLINY, #hat 10 Horten 07 
<< days even by the fudy Y e, is 10 dle ye 


* difigfs.” 


I AUV-AGES E x gives a fimilar account 
of what he calls Melancholia Apglica; and 
ped udicioully remarks that the lat [ſanity of 

ff rg vitgins, mentioned by Prv- 
Res, which produced a kind of epidemic 
feicide, which they committed by hanging 
themfelves, and to which nothing could put 
a ſtopy till the magiſtrates wiſely: ordered; 
that all ſuch young women as ſhould for the 
future be guilty of ſelf-murder, ſhould be ex- 
poſed naked to the public view; — and 
miar Inſanity of certain French. women; al 


related by PI NMROSRE, according to Sau- 


VAGES, but according to SCHENCHIVS, by 
5 11• 
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na, * who drowned themſelves i in great num« 
bers, — were all probably of this N 


© (13.)-Noftatgic Inſanity. —The 3 
to their kindred, to their friends, to their ac- 


paſſed the happy period of Soutlitil 1 inno- 
cence, and ſimplicity, in which whatever is 
dear to them is contained, and whatever has 


ed, —an attachment which all mankind, in 
ſome degree or other, experience, —is as amia- 
ble, when not immoderate and illiberal, as it 
is grateful and natural to the human heart. 
But like the other paſſions, and eſpecially 


much reſembles,—the latter in its general na- 
ture, and the former in ſome of its effects,. 


when it becomes violent and unreaſonable, 
not 


* Seutncur ON Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p. 137. Obi. 1. 


L 1 


CrINITUs in his "WY de Honęſta Diſeiphi- 


quaintances, to the ſcenes in which they have 


moſt nearly intereſted them has been tranſact- 


grief and love, both of which in ſome reſpects it 
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not only leads to, but, under certain circum- 

ſtances, actually is a variety of, pathetic Iv. 

SANITY, to which, from N oftalgia its moſt 

_ uſual appellation, 1 have given the epithet 
NOSTALGIC. 


T1 HIS, unreaſonable fondneſs for the place 
of our birth, and for whatever is connected 
with our native ſoil, is the offspring of an un- 
poliſhed ſtate of ſociety, and not uncommon- 
ly the inhabitant of dreary and inhoſpitable 
climates, where the chief, and almoſt l 
dlefings, are ignorance and liberty. 


Ir ſhuns the populous, chr. com- 
mercial city, where a free intercourſe with 
the reſt of mankind, and eſpecially the daily 
reſort and frequent ſociety of foreigners, teu- 
der the views and connections more extenſive, 
familiarize diſtant nations with each other, 
rub off the partiality of private and confined 
attachments, and while they. diminiſh the 
warmth, vaſtly increaſe the extent of affection, 
making of rude and zealous patriots, benes 
volent, though leſs ardent, citizens of the 


World, and of bigots in their attachiment , 
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— "ut * 


ſome inſignificant ſtate, or petty diſtri, the 
friends, and often the benefactors of human 
nature: — from theſe ſcenes of civilization, 

and refinement, it flies to paſtoral life, and 
rural retirement; and loves to roam at large, 
with the peaſant, or a r in his 


foreſts, and plains 


Where ev 'ry . his native wild im- 
part, Nie 1 

46 Imprints the patriot paſſion on hi Bei - 
And &en thoſe 19 0 that round his man- 


ſion riſe, 
« Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſp. 
plies. 
Dear is that ſhed to WPF bis foul cons 
forms, 
„ And dear that hill * lifts h him *ta 4 
ſtorms; | 
& And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds 
moleſt, 
« Clings cloſe and cloſer to the he 8 
breaſt, 
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6 So the loud torrent, and the whiclwind's 
_ STE 5 

6 But bind him to his native mountains 
more.” + 


WuHiLle in England, whatever may be 


our partiality to our native land of plenty, o- 


pulence, and liberty, we know nothing of 
that paſſionate attachment that leads to this 
fort of Inſanity, ——an immoderate affection 
for the country which gave them birth, is of- 


ten productive of this diſorder, as we are aſ- 


ſured upon the beſt authority, among the in- 


habitants of the ice and ſnow of Lapland, | 


of the bleak mountains of Switzerland, and of 
the remote and leſs civilized diſtricts of Ger- 
many,* when torn by force, or detained by 

ity | neceſſity, 


I Gorpsurrn's Traveller. 


I The Laplanders are proud of their country and conſtitution, 
and have kö ch a notion of it and of — th that, when te 
moved from the place of their nativity, they actually die of thr 
Nefalgia, or longing to return.” Critical Review for March, 
1780. Vol. 49. p. 175. from a Publication entitled Russ 14; 


oer a complete hiftorical account of all the Nations which compoſt 


that Empire,” in 2 Vols. 880 = 
* New recruits often fall into very obſtinsts diſorders, if they 
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neceſſity, or misfortune, from the - ſecnes, 
the manners, and the connections, which ira» 
ture and habit had bound about their hearts. 


Tur 1s inordinate attachment to their native 
foil, as it is ſometimes termed, not only fre- 
quently produces noſtalgic, which is a purely 
notional Inſanity ; but is often ſo violent in its 
effects, as to terminate in ſuch inſane ſymp= 
toms as are commonly denominated maniacal. 


as a very familiar diſorder among the Swiſs 
when reſiding in foreign regions. VE 


+ 


H AL. LE, who was himſelf a Swiſs, 
acknowledges its frequency among his coun+: 
trymen, ſays it is a kind of grief on account 


fever, which proves mortal; whilſt others are either affefted with 
Madneſs, or become ſcorbutic.”%— gee the account of— ** 4 
Chirurgical Treatiſe on the Phlegmone and its Terminations, by 
Joh, Alexander Brambilla, firſt Surgeon to the Emperor of Ger- 
W. the Foreign Medical Review. Vol. 1. Part 2. p. 


3. , 22, Operum Tom, Is P · 313. 
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Hor FMA N * mentions noftalgic Inſanity 


of their abſence from their friends, and that it 


be not diſmiſſed from the army; Some are ſeized with an acute 


. Medicnæ Nationalls Syftematice. Tom. 3 Scat. 1 . | 


CO —— —ʒ 
. — - — —_— 
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affects even the citizens; compares it to, 
vrhat indeed it greatly reſembles, the pining 
of certain animals on being deprived of their 
aſſociates, and to the inconſolable grief of 
diſappointed love, which gradually conſumes 
the vital flame, preys upon it unceaſingly till 
it be extinguiſhed, and is termed by the Eng- 
liſh a broken heart; — and informs us that it 
ſometimes aſſumes maniacal ſymptoms. 


Nos TALGIA, ſays be, genus eſt 
meroris ſubditis reipublicæ meæ familiaris, e- 
tiam civibus, a defiderio nati ſuorum. ls ſen- 
ſim conſumit ægros, & deſtruit, nonnun- 
quam in rigorem, & maniam abit, alias in fe- 
bres lentas. Eum ſpes ſanat. Etiam anima- 
lia conſueta ſocietate privata nonnunquam de: 
| pereunt, & ex pullis amiſſis etiam lutræ ma- 
ris Kamtſchadalenſis. Sic ex amore fruſtrato 
lenta & inſanabalis conſumtio ſequitur, quod 
Angli cor ruptum vocant. ll 


8 Au v AGES gives a fimilar account of 
| tn 


1 


| 1 Phfole. Corporis Haun Lib. 17. Feet 2 
F 5. Tom, 5. p. 583, | 3 
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this diſorder; he defines it to be a kind of 
MOROSITY, or idiotiſi, 8 which affects perſons 
in foreign countries with ſo vehement a defire 
of returning to their parents, and to their na- 
tive land, that, if unable to gratify their 
longing, they pine with grief, watching, 
loſs of appetite, and other violent ſymp- 
toms of great diſorder. - He adds, that it is 
either ſimple or complicated, that both kinds 
frequently attack young people, who have 
been tenderly educated in their father's houſe, , 
nnd happening on their firſt arrival abroad, to 
be either ſiek, or unfortunate, revolve in their 
minds the delights of their native country, 
and their own unhappy lot in being deprived 
of the aid and conſolation of their friends: 
that the ſimple noſtalgia 1 is unconnected with a- 
ny violent diſeaſe; is attended with dejection, 
love of retirement, taciturnity, averſion to 
food and drink, proſtration of ſtrength, and 
a low fever in the evening :——that he had 
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f ſeen it often in the infirmary at Montpellier, 

is and had ſometimes obſerved livid ſpots on 1 

0 the bodies of thoſe affected by it — he LL 
had known i it to exiſt, after the loſs of his pa- £ ; 


rents, 
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rents, 1n the ſon of a common beggar, who | 
could ſcarcely. be ſaid to have any country 
but the ftreets, and public roads: — that 
the ſtudents of phyſic who reſorted to that 
place, were too agreeably ſituated in the midſt 
of a multitude of young acquaintances, and 
farrounded with too abundant opportunities 
of pleafing enjoyment, to regret very ſevere- 
ly the abſence of their friends, and to expe- 
.rience this diſorder : but that it was fre- 
quent among the ſoldiers of Switzerland, 
when at a diſtance from home; and had been 
ſo much promoted by finging a common 
Swiſs ſong which celebrated the delights of 
their country, that they were at length for | 
id to ſing it under pain of death: that 
the complicated noſtalgia is accompanied with 
conſiderable fever, and great debility; and 
that it is neceſſary, in the courſe of the cure, 
to be particularly attentive in ſupporting the 
PR of the patient. ll | 


(140) (18.) (16.)—Rzeazon abuſed, u. 
clivated, or n bas been the ſource of 


the 


E 8 Method, CLaAss wii. * is Tom. INT 
| Þ- 334, &i ä 


it in error, | FP . 
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the greateſt corruptions 1 which have crept in- 


to, and contaminated, the chriſtian Ae | 
on; and of the Fs horrid enormities +, wb 85 


REES N I OI * 


nature. 


a ; 
«% © % $ "hav g 50 9 


E ARI vin the annals: of 's our divine: teli- 
gion, w we find the abuſe of reaſon, | in the acfitno- 


ny of diſputation, and the contention for victo⸗ 


ry, laying thoſe foundations of degeneravy: and 
error, which were afterwards raiſed to a ſtu- 
pendous pile of folly and ſuperſtition. Rea- 
fon once abuſed, and milled, 'the farther it 
proceeded, the more it was bewildered ; and 
"had little chauce of retu rifing* back into the 
paths of truth, while! me ambition, aud 


all the paſſions which uſually, though. unde- 
ſeryedly, have the moſt powerful influenge 


on human conduct, 


too often united their 
efforts to retain, 


to encourage, and ee 


f 


1 


1 '? 2 * 
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"T5 HE next ſtep to the abuſe of reaſon, was 


the neglect of its cultivation. The ſame paſſi- 
ons, and the fame intereſts, which inſpired 
the one, of courſe led to the other. That 
the god chriſtian people might be retained in 


that ignorarice and darkneſs, into which they 


had been ſo happily conducted by ambition, 
craft, and bigotry, it became the intereſt of 
their guides that. they ſhould, if poſſible, be 
totally, deprived of ſight; 3 or, what would a- 


mount to the ſame thing, no longer dare to 


truſt their own eyes, but ſubmit their ſenſe 
of things to the regulation of their ſuperiors, 
who pretended to ſee better than they. For 
there was danger, if they ſhould. preſume to 
Tee for themſelves, that ſome diſtant and 1 im- 
perfea glimmerings of truth, which, yet re- 
mained, might chance to excite their curioſi 
Ty to ſearch for the ſource from whence chey 


Proceeded ; that they might be conducted in 


the ſearch, into the broad and perfect day- 
Tight of that glorious luminary which enlight- 
ens the empire of reaſon; which would it 


once diſpel the illuſions of error which had ſo 


long miſled them ; and would put an end to 


that 


+ i 4 


ww lo. DP” ea ent: and Ss. ES oa i: 
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that ſlavery of the mind on which the great- 
neſs of the prieſthood was founded; a great- 
nefs which was, in the courſe of time, to grow 
into an immenſc, and aſtoniſhing fabric, of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny and defpotiſm.— To ob- 
viate an event ſo unfavourable to their deſigns, 
the eye of the mind was to be enfeebled; rea- 
ſon was to be obſcured ; it was to be ſuſpect- 
ed, and mirſtuſted, that it might go unculti- 
vated; and, being obſcured, ſuſpected, 
miſtruſted, and uncultivated, it was to be 
rendered uſeleſs, mo, if . to be annibil- 
ated. 


THE Goths and Vandals cw to 
promote theſe liberal views, and to complete the 
miſchief which the degenerate leaders, and pa- 
tors, of the chriſtian church, had ſo ſucceſsful- 
ly begun; and, while their arms ſpread devaſta- 
tion and terror over the weſtern Empire, rea- 
ſon, neglected, and uncultivated, ſunk, under 
the deprefling influence of the ignorance and 

barbariſm of the conquerors, into the loweſt ' 
ſtate of degeneracy, till, continuing to pro- 
by ceed 


| Mm 2 
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ceed | in i depravity, and ſearcely any thing be 
ing too abſurd to be believed, it was at length 
almoſt loſt, and forgotten, in thoſe dark ages 
of the church, when popiſh uſurpation tvran- 
nized; with little control, over the minds, 
perſens, and properties, of almoſt every in- 
dividuali in chriſtendem. 


＋ HAT in this twilight, or r rather perten 
© night, of the mind, we ſhbuld ſee human rea- 
ſon deſpiſed, diſcouraged, and decried, as an 
inſufficient and dangerous guide in matters af 
religion; and made to ſubmit, with the ſerip- 
tures themſelves, to the decrees of, councils, 
and the deciſions of the church, is but ſmall 
cauſe of wonder: but to every man of rati- 
onal views, and a cultivated underſtanding, 
it muſt appear as extraordinary, as it is real, 
that in this enlightened age, after reaſon has 
long been emerged from this diſmal night of 
mental darkneſs, there are men to be found 
of no mean learning, and, in other matters, 
of good underſtanding, who ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſo blinded by fall reaſoning, as to be 
perfeftly inſenſible to the true; to ſlight, and 


. 
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deſpiſe its divine illumination; to ſhun it, as! 
a dangerous, and delafive light, where the 
revelation of the goſpel is concerned; and 
with an unaccountable ineonſiſtency, to rea- 
ſon with much earneſtueſs, and a ſpecious 
plaufibility, againſt the uſe of reaſon in mat- 
ters which, as they inform us, rather require 
the exerciſe of faith; and to truſt to an in- 
ward light, for the reality of whoſe preſence, 
and illumination, no better evidence can be 
produced, or pretended to, than the very 
doubtful one of every man's own imaginati - 
on; than which nothing can be more uncer- 
tain, or unſatisfackory, or a more inexhauſti- 
ble fountain of every conceivable variety of 
ſuperſtition, 7 eg or e 

FIR 


Iv DE ED every man Wh acquainted 
with human nature, and who underſtands the; - 
ſcriptures, mult be ſenſible how dangerous it: 
is to abuſe the moſt valuable gift of heaven, 
at the inſtigation of fancy, paſſion, intereſt, 
or ambition; to dſpiſe the guidance of 8. 
divine light, to which the ſoriptures 


_ appeal, and on whole deciſion, the be. | 
lief 
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lief of their truth or falſhood muſt ultimately 
depend; —— or to neglett the culture, and 
improvement of a faculty, which, if rightly 
conſidered, it is perhaps our chief duty, and 
our beſt intereſt, in this life, and poſſibly in 
the next, to cheriſh, exerciſe, and follow; 
and is probably that talent which-we are com- 
manded to employ to the beſt advantage, aud 
are ſeverely forbidden-indolently to hide 1n a 
napkin. —— But nothing can afford ſo inſtruct- 
ive a leflon of the danger of ſuch a conduct, 
and of the happy influence of an oppoſite 
mode of proceeding, as a minute detail of the 
hiſtory of the church, and of all thoſe nati- 
ons which were called chriſtian, from the 
converſion of Conſtantine, and even earhlier,— 
while, reaſon thus imperceptibly ſinking un- 
der the influence of ambition and barbariſm, 
not only religious, but almoſt every other 
ſpecies of knowledge, gradually declined, ex- 
Pired, and was forgotten, —to the time 
_ whenLurTazx, aided by a favourable, and 
providential, contingency of circumſtances, 
by breaking the chains of human authorit) 
which had ſo long enſlaved the mind, 
ee rouſed 
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rouſed it from its lethargy; made it feel its 
en native and independent ſtrength and dig- 
nity ; and infuſed a ſpirit of inquiry,—which 
has fince extended itſelf to every object about 
which the mind can employ its faculties, 
and, though it may have been productive of 
a few partial, temporary, and perhaps ne- 
ceſſary evils, has had the happy effect of pro- 
moting civilization, increaſing human hap- 
pineſs, improving reaſon, and advancing 
pure and genuine chriſtianity, to a degree, 
which, —if we conſider the vaſtueſs of the ef- 
fect, the apparent imbecility of the cauſes 
which put it in motion, the immenſe reſiſt» 
ance of a multiplicity of powerful obſtacles, 
the ſhort ſpace of about two hundred and ſixty 
years, in which ſo total a revolution in 
the minds and manners of the European na- 
tions has been accompliſhed, —ſeems to have 
no parallel in hiſtory, ſince the firſt propaga- 
tion of chriſtianity; and appears no leſs won» 
derful, than pleaſing, to every nec rea- 
ty ſon, religion, and bumanity. inet A 


From the abuſe, diminution, = pie 
E of 
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of reaſon, in various degrees and combinati- 
ens, have proceeded three kinds of deviation 
fram the ſpirit, and wiſdom, of true religi- 
un; sbpRRSNITIoN, ats. and 
, be | 


\SvrERSTITtON | confiders. the deity 
28 an unreaſonable, fantaſtical, and caprici- 


us, being, whoſe favour is to be obtained, 
= anger aver ted, by idle ceremonies, ridicu- 


tous obſervance, ; or r paiuful mortifications. 


EN THUS TAS M views God as the 
Friend, and his ſpirit as the guide, of the 
happy individual, ho experiences his favour, 
and is ſenſible of his influence; and, acting by 
the impulſe of internal feeling, conviction, 
and illumination, and of an ardent zeal for 
the cauſe, and honour, of God, and the ad- 
vaneement ef his kingdom, is prepared to be- 
eve levery ſuggeſtion of a wild imagination 
to be the ſuggeſtion of the holy ſpirit, and 
every impulſe of a fooliſſi, or frantic zeal, to 
be an intimation of the will-6f heaven, which 
W to be attended 1 and B - 


1 
\ q £3 30 


8 
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DESPYON DEN C repreſents the deity 
in the ſame ignoble light i in which he is ex- 
hibited by peftition; and is as. little go- 
verned by reaſon, and as much by feeling, 
as enthuſiaſm ; but paints him at the ſame 
time, not only as capricious, but inexorable ; p 


not merely as void of friendſhip, but as an 


enemy, aud a tyrant. 


THOUGH, perhaps, every degree of ſus 


perftition, enthufiaſm, and deſpondency, may, 


in the eye of a philoſopher, appear fo nearly 
to reſemble Inſanity as ſcarcely to merit a 
diſtinction; yet great allowance muſt be 
made for that common imbecility of the 
human intelle&, which renders the leſs cul- 
tivated part of mankind extremely liable to 
contract, in ſome degree, one or other of 
theſe unworthy apprehenfions of the deity : 

it is only when they become ſo conſpicuous, 
ſo abſurd, and ſo exceſſive, as greatly to 
exceed the common deviations of human be- 
lief and conduct in theſe reſpe&s, and to 


appear plainly to proceed from a diſordered 


brain, that they are to be confidered as hav- 
ing an undoubted claim to tlie titles of {uper- 
nu fiitious, 


* 
* 
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_ Nitious, abe ir or fanatical, WT de eſpond- 
ing Inſanity ; titles which, however they 
may ſeem doubtful in many caſes, are ſome- 
times obviouſly applicable even in the early 
ſtages of the diſorder ; will uſually be allow- 
ed in its advancement to the height; and are 
often irrefragably confirmed by its progreſs 


from notional, to ſome of the ſpecies of ideal 
Inſanity. 


(14) Superſtitious Inſanity.—SUPERSTI- 
10 us INSANITY may, therefore, be 
defined to be ſuch an exceſs and extravagance of 
ſuperſtitious notions and conduct, as bear evident 
marks of a diſtempered brain, and are not un- 
Frequently obſerved to terminate in maniacal, or 


ſome other ſpecies of ideal. Inſanity. 


SUPERSTITION, Which was noticed 


by ARETEUS * as being ſometimes a ſymp- 
l 


* H' 80 Seid evimy 7x ori. RE Ke 
mis Morb. Dinturn. Lib. 1. cap. 5. b. 30. A. 


i Some take a t urn to ſuperſtition,” 
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8 


tom of Inſanity, was the bin In 
ſtrument, as it has always been the moſt 4 
prominent feature, of the Roman Catholick NF 
church. It is no wonder, then, that that 
church ſhould be of all others, the moſt pro- 
likc parent of ſuperſtitious Inſanity. Aſcetics, 
Anchorets, and Monks, of every age, have 
afforded abundant examples of this ſort of ” 
madmen ; of which -a more ſtriking one is 
no where to be found than that of the noted 
SIMEON STYLITES, whoſe extraordina- 
ry methods of ſecuring the favour of the 
deity, exhibit a painful ſpecimen of ſuper- 
fitious Inſanity which cannot be better deline- 
ated than by the elegant pen of Mr. GIBBON, 

in his Hiſtory of the decline and fall of the Ro- 


man Empire. 


„A T the age of thirteen, ſays that cele- 
e brated hiſtorian, the young Syrian deſerted 
* the profeſſion of a- ſhepherd, and threw 
« himſelf into an auſtere monaſtery. After 
* along and painful novitiate, in which 81 
* MEON was repeatedly ſaved from pions 
* ſuicide, he eſtabliſhed his refidence in a 
* „mountain 


* 
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66 mountain, about thirty or forty miles to 
e the eaſt of Antioch. Within the ſpace of 


© a mandra, or circle of ſtones, to which he 


had attached himſelf by a ponderous chain, 


e he aſcended a column, which was 11 9 57 
00 ſively raiſed from the height of nine, to that 
„of ſixty, feet, from the ground. In this 


«« laſt, and lofty, ſtation, the Syrian Anac- 


7 barks. reſiſted the heat of thirty ſummers, 
<& and the cold of as many winters, Habit 
and exerciſe inſtructed him to maintain his 
dangerous ſituation without fear or giddi- 
6 neſs, and ſucceſſively to aſſume the dif- 
ͤäferent poſtures of devotion. He ſometimes 

& prayed in an erect attitude, with his out- 
« ſtretched arins, in the figure of a croſs; 
e but his moſt familiar practice was that of 
pending his meagre ſkeleton from the ſore- 
gi head to the feet: and a curious ſpeQator, 
© after numbering twelve hundred and forty 
6 four repetitions, at length deſiſted from the 
* endleſs account. The progreſs of an ulcer 
“in his thigh might ſhorten, but it could not 


* diſturb, this celeſtial life; and the patient 

$6 hermit expired, without deſcending from 

his column,” | 
T x1s 
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Tus variety of pathetic has ſome relation 
to whimſical Inſanity : ; from which it differs in 
having religion for its "_ or r its W 


objekt. 


(15. 5 A F Catia FR — Ruth "oy 
or FANATICAL INSANITY, is an % founded 
notion of the uncommon favour, and communicat 
ons of the deity ; ſometimes accompanied with un- 

remitting fervors of zeal, gratitude, or devntion ; 
ſenelimes with abſurd, extravagant, or violent 
conduct; and ſometimes with extraordinary, and 
incredible, expectations, of divine manifeflatinn, 
and interference: and, though in many caſes 
purely notional, 1s exceedingly d. poſed zo acquire . 

ideal ſymptoms. | 


WE cannot read the hiſtory of the irregu- 
lar and turbulent conduct, or of the ground- 
leſs and abſurd expectations, of moſt fanatics, 
vithout concluding that while ſome were 
nerely deſigning, and wicked, others, who 
ere more honeſt, and ſerious, were actually 
Mucnced either by a TIE, or by a 
1 


0 AA 
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permanent Inſanity : || and it will appear the 
leſs wonderful that ſo many ſhould become in. 
ſane, at the ſame time, by a kind of epide- 
mical contagion, when we reflect on the iu- 


fluence of example, and of any favourite and 4 
popular notion, in exciting the wildeſt, and 9 
moſt outrageous, extravagances, of a mil. in 
guided mob; when we conſider, how apt the 2 
brain is to be affected by a conſtant attention ful 
of the mind to one object; how liable ſuch fer 
attention is to be excited when the object is of pr 
a religious nature; and how much the pro- 
penſity, and danger, is encreaſed, if it be : 
contemplated, as religious objects, when ple 


they have gained the aſcendant of the mind, 
are extremely apt tobe, with emotion and 
ardor. 


A1 s variety of pathetic Inſanity, as has 
already been obſerved, is peculiarly diſpoſed 
to become maniacal ; aud is productive of 


every form of enthuſiaſtic raptures, extatic 
reverles, 


j| Vide Sauvvaczs11 Noſolog. Meth od. Claſs viii. Gen. 10 
Spec. 13. Melancholia Enthufraffica, Tom. 3. Part. 1. p.70 
& Spec. 6. Demonomania fanatica. Tom. 3. Part. 1. p. 397% 
on De Melanchelia, Part, 1. cap, 6, Tom. 1. , 
13 5. , ' 0 3 5 | 
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reveries, glorious viſions, and divine revela- 
tions. — Paſſing over the hiſtory of the firſt 
Anabaptifts, 4 who in the time of LuTuzs 
made wild work in Germany ; and of the firſt 
9rakers, whoſe fanaticiſm made no ſmall ſtir 
in England 1; and of many other inſtances of 
epidemic enthufiaſm, which were probably fruit- 

ful in this ſort of Inſanity ; I ſhall relate a 

few ſingle examples, and ſome caſes of a more 
private nature, as ſpecimens of this variety. 


Joun KELSEY went to Conſtantino- 
ple upon no leſs a deſign than that of con. 
verting the grand ſignor. He preached at the 
corner of one of the ſtreets of that city, with 


+ Some account of whoſe exceſſes may be ſeen in Dr. Ro- 
ERTSON'S Hiſtory of the reign of the EMpzrROR CHARLES V. 
ol. Jo pP · 76—90, f Ns : 


; Seea minute, and poffibly ſomewhat exaggerated, detail of 
+ 

heir fFanaticiſm, „LESLIE's Snake in the Graſs,” which, to- 
ther with ſeveral pieces in its defence, is publiſhed in the /econd, 
vlume of his Works, | 4 4 


OY 


8 | ought to add, that the 23 and Auaters of the pre · 
45 nt day, are the very reverſe of their predeceſſors whoſe hi | 
1 have here referred to; and are as remarkable for coolneſs of rea- 


dn, and ſobriety of paſſion, as were their nameſakes of former 
nes for warmth of fancy, and the intoxication of enthufiaſm, * 


w * 
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all the vehemence of a fanatic : but unfortu - 
nately preaching! in his native Engliſh, which 
was probably the only language of which he 
had any knowledge, he was diſappointed in 
his ex pectation of being underſtood ; but was 
treated with that humanity which his ſtate of 


mind obvioufly demanded, and ſafely lodged | 
ig an hoſpital for lunatics. & 

| 1 ANIE . Oliver Cromwell s porter, 0 
| whoſe brain was ſuppoſed to be turned by 
plodding in myſtical books of divinity, was 6 
treated with the ſame _ humanity, and can- « 
fined for many years in bedlam, from one of 40 
the windows of which he uſed frequently to 7 
preach, chiefly to female audiences, who 6 
would often fit for many hours under his win- 40 
dow, very buſy with their bibles, and tum- 10 
ing to the quotations, with groat ſigns of de. 6 
votion. q | 
AR THING TON, Coppinctr, ad 4 
Hacker, three nen in queen bed 1 
| | eth's 6 , 


4 . 


T Ipen. ib, p. 219. 
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1 — io 


beth's time, met with leſs gentle treat: ent, 
the latter of them was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, the ſecond died raving mad, and 
the third, recovering from his fanaticiſm, | 
and Inſanity, was pardoned. They had been 

accuſed of being guilty of a confpiracy againſt 
the queen, —— ©* On fr iday the 1 5th. of 
„July, CorriNGER having. ſent for An- 
© THINGTON out of his bed, declared to him 
+ that he had had a revelation, which aſſured 
him that he was prophet of mercy, and 
„ ARTHINGTON prophet of judgment; that 
„ HacxeT was king of Europe, and that 
they were to go before him, and. ſeparate 
the ſheep from the goats. ArTHINGTON | 
the more readily credited this becauſe he 
found a mighty burning in himſelf, which he 
" interpreted a commencement of the angelic 
© nature.” ——— CorridoRR magnified 
* HACKET as the holieſt man that had ever 
lived, except Chriſt : — a little after he was 
* apprehended, he ran abſolutely diſtracted, 
„and never recovered his ſenſes, but obſti- 
** nately refuſing all nouriſhment, died of 


2 * 
O o 
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53 religion, before his underſtanding was be- 


_ * ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the notions of the 


coming to reign upon earth, and that all 


8 0 ſaints, was preſently to ceaſe. He looked 


< rife and ſeize upon the kingdom in his name. 


4»: 


45 hunger the day after Hacker was exe- 
ate. || „ | 5 


pg o MAS VENNE n, and his aſſoci- 
ates, were treated with no leſs ſeverity.— 
«© VENNER was reputed a man of ſenſe and 


& wildered with enthuſiaſm. He was ſo 


* millenarians, or the fifth monarchy men, 
e that he ſtrongly expected that Chriſt was 


% human government, except that of the 


upon Cromwell, and Charles II, as uſur- 
“pers upon Chriſt's dominion, and perſuaded 
& his 2veak brethren, that it was their duty to 
1 
Be Accordingly a rabble of them, with Vr. 
+ NER at their head, aſſembled in the ſtreets, 
* and proclaimed kin Jeſus. They were at: 
« tacked by a party of the militia, whom they 
3 reſolutely engaged; as many of them rr 


II Biograph, Britan, Ed. 2d, Vol, L. Art. Ak THINGTON 
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66 od themſelves 10 be inoulnerable.” The: y were 
«at length overpowered hy numbers, and 
« their leader, with twelve of his followers, 
« was executed in January, 1660-1. .' They 
affirmed to the laſt, that if they had been dectiv- 
tc ed, the Lord himſelf Was their dee 


_« Mr. Joun Mason, ide of Wares 
6 Stratford, near Buckingham, was à man 
of great ſimplicity of behaviour, of the Moſt 
* unaffected piety, and of learning and aþili- 
* rer by the myſteries-of a 
« and infatuated with millenary notions. 
This calm and grave enthuſiaſt was as firm- 
+ ly. perſuaded as he was of his own exiſtenco, 
4 and as ſtrongly perſuaded others, that he 
+ was the Elias appointed to proclaim the ap- 
< proach of Chriſt, who was ſpeedily to be- 
gin the millennium and fix his throne at 
< Water-Stratford. Crowds of people aſſem- 
" bled at this Pe; who were fully conyin- 

ee ces 


* 3 Biograph. Hiß. i England, Vol. 4 p. 206. 
O G 2 . 
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4 ced that this great æta would preſently 
„ commence; and eſpecially after Mason | 
« had, in the moſt ſolemn manner, affirmed 
«© to his ſiſter and ſeveral other perſons, that, 
4 as he lay on his bed, he ſaw Chriſt in all his 
v6 majeſty. Never was there a ſcene of more 
« frantic joy, expreſſed by ſinging, fiddling, 
+ dancing, and all the wildneſs of enthuſiaſtic 
« geſtures and rapturous vociferation, than 
&« was, for ſome time, ſeen at Stratford; 
„ where a mixed multitude aſſembled to hall 
s the approach of king Jeſus. Every vaga- | 
bond and village fidler that could be procu- 
4 red bore a part in the rude concert at this 
„ tumultous jubilee. Maso was obſerved 
to ſpeak rationally on every ſubject that had 
& no relation to his wild notions of religion. 
He died in 1695, ſoon after he fancied that 
ehe had ſeen his ſaviour, fully convinced of 
the reality of the viſion and of his own. di 
vine miſſion.” 4 2 
We: 


2 Grancts's Biographical Hiftory of En and, Vol. 4 7 
** Note. Aeta account 5 his life and cha- 
r by H. 3 rector of Tyringham, Bucks, 1695 
4to pamphlet. 
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WE wes an inſtance of this fort of Infani- 
ty in the ſingular and tragical hiſtory of the 
family of the DUTARTREs, who were all fo 
| infatuated as to fancy that they were the only 
family upon earth who had the knowledge of 
the true God, and whom he vouchſafed to in- 
ſtruct, either by the immediate impulſes of his i- 
rit, or by figns and tokens from heaven ; — and 
that God had revealed to them in the plaineſt 
manner, that the wickedneſs of man was 
again fo great in the world, that, as in the 
days of Noah, he was determined to deſtroy 
all men from the face of it, except this one 
family, whom he would fave for raiſing up a 
godly ſeed upon earth. This infatuation led 
ſome of them, with the approbation and aid 
of the reſt, to commit inceſt and murder; and 
to ſuffer that death which was the conſe- 
quence, by the hand of juſtice,—if there could 
be juſtice in ſo puniſhing poor deluded mad- 
men, - with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and even 
exultation, in the firm belief of their own 
divine inſpiration, and that they ſhould prove 
to the world the truth of their "A | 


by 


* 
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by aQually riſing again on the third day. C 


Tur very extraordinary viſionary Count 
EMANUEL. SWEDEN BORG, affords a ſtriking 
example of fanatical Inſanity with maniacal 
ſymptoms. He imagined he had the ſingular 
happineſs of enjoying frequent interviews 
with the world of ſpirits ; 'and has favoured 
mankind with exact deſcriptions of the ſcenes 
he viſited, and the converſations he heard 


and partook of, in thoſe wonderful excurſions f 
of a deluded fancy. The Lord himſelf,” fi 
Hays he, in a letter prefixed to his Theoſophic fi 
Lucubrations, was graciouſly pleaſed to ma- W 
< nifeſt himſelf to me his unworthy fer en 
« vant, ina perſonal appearance in the year 
« 1743, to open to me a fight of the ſpiritu · be 
< al world, and to enable me to convetſe | 
„with ſpirits and angels, and this privileg *. 
6 has continued with me to this day.” 5 2 
Ven! Pry 


„ 4 Th entity ert 7 72 Hot 
v for em way al. Accoy 
the Riſe and 2 _— of the Colonies of Gt Carr aud 
Georgia,” 2 vob. 


- 4 See the wii ly 3 for 1 7 — Vol. 42. p. 4% 
* for November 1778. Vole 59. p. 3 65. | 
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VERY ſimilar to this were the vifich of 
Joun ENGELBRECHT, who, after paſſing 
many years in a ſtate of the moſt gloomy and 
agonizing deſperation, in which he had fre- 
quently been tempted to commit ſuicide, ap- 
peared at-length, to his friends, and to himſelf, 
to die, and to be reſtored again to life and 
fancied he had viſited, during the ſhort ſpace 
from his ſuppoſed death to his reſuſcitation, 
firſt hell, and afterwards heaven; and was | 
from that time freed from his deſpondency,, 
which he had exchanged for the "IN 
emotions of religious jay. 


Now this pretended death feems. to have | 
been in reality no other than what Sau- 
vaexs, N and other noſological, and pathologi- 
cal, writers, term an Aſphyxia, or a total 
privation of external ſenſe, and of all the vi- 
tal motions ; and x was of an e, ſhort 

duration 


q 89 8 Maethed. Ola i. Gen. 23. Tom. 2. da 2. p- 


401. 


4 
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duration ; for he himſelf tells us, that the 
whole proceſs Was but of a_ moment's continuance, 


that it mas much about. tel ve 0 "clock, at mid: 


night, <wben bis badily hearing failed and kt 
bin, and that when the watchm an cried twelve 


Yeh, the extatic "aſi had 27 41 Lale upon 


14 


B v 1 4 t view of the tiüpröchs of 
this curious diſorder, as deſcribed by himſelf, 
in their gradual advancement, and decline, 
will ſufficiently explain i its nature. 


«<T was on thurſday r noon, aan twelve 
<« o'clock, when I diftinttly perceived that 
« death was making his approaches upon me 
from the lower parts upwards ;—infomuch 
< that my whole body becoming ſtiff, I had 
no more feeling left in my hands and feet, 


«neither in any other part of my whole bo- 


« dy : nor was I at laſt able to ſpeak or ſee; 
« for my mouth now becoming very ſtiff, | 
<« was no longer able to open it, nor did! 
4 feel it any longer. My eyes alſo broke in 
my head in ſuch a manner, that I d iind 


ſelt it. But, for ee 1 underſtood what 
44 ys 


© * SC 
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« was ſaid when they were praying by me 3— 


% and I heard diſtincily thatthey ſaĩd one toano» 85 


ther, pray feel his legs, how fff and cold they 
are become ; it will now be ſoon over with him. 
« This I heard diſtinctly; but had no percep- 
« tion of their ouch. And when the watch - 
i man cried eleven o'clock, at midnight, 1 
heard that too diſtinftly ; and much about 
* twelve o'clock, at midnight, the bodily 
© hearing failed and left me too. Then was 
I, (as it ſeemed to me) taken up with my 
« whole body; and it was tranſported and 
ei carried away with far more ſwiftneſs than 
any arrow can fly, when diſcharged from a 
* croſs-bow.“ -le then, after ſome ob- 
ſervations, relates what he ſaw, and heard, 
in the other world; and afterwards deſcribing 
his return to life, and telling us that he was 
twelve hours in dying, and the ſame ſpace in 
recovering, he thus proceeds; — “ remark. 
* able it is, that as I died from beneath up» 
* wards, ſol revived again the contrary way, 
* from above to beneath, or from top to toe. 

'* — Being now conveyefl back again out of 
* the {plendorous glary, it ſcemed to me, as 


Lal 4 if 
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us; if! 1 had TIEN replaced with my 2 body | 
upon the ſame {por ; and then I firſt 'began 
440 hear : again corporally ſomething « of what 
0 they were praying. in the ſame room with 
« me. Thus was my hearing the firſt of all 
the ſenſes 1 recovered again. After this! 
<< began to have a perception of my eyes, ſo 
that by little and little my whole body be- 
came gradually ſtrong aud ſprightly. And 
ot no ſooner did 1 get a feeling of my legs and 
1 feet az again, but I roſe and ſtood up upon 
them with a ſtrength and firmneſs I never 
« © bad. enjoyed before, through the whole 
< courſe of my life. The heavenly joy in- 
6+ grated me to ſuch a degree, that the 

< people were greatly terrified at it; ſeeing 
& that, in ſo rapid and almoſt inſtantaneous 
<6 A manner, I had recovered my ſtreugth . 
«6 gain to ſuch great advantage. 


Dun N G this ſuppoſed, and apparent, 

nd he had beer" carried in imagination, 

F, ab he terms it, in a trance or viſion, and 

i don before hell; where he: had percei'- 

ed 'a difmal darkneſs; a thick naſty By 
| | | has F 
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ſmoke, — vapou r, and a horrible bitter 3 
nnd had heard dreadful howlings, Anchhürdenb 
tations : had from thence been colweyicd aby 
the holy ghoſt; in a ehatiot of gold, intg hie 
radiant and ſplendorous light of the diuine 
glory, where he had ſeen the choir gf holy 
angels, prophets, and apoſtles, finging aud 
playing round the throne of God, ithe angels 
in the form of flames oſ fire, thie ſouls: of jbes - 
lievers in the ſhape of luminous ſparks; aud 
God's throne under the appearance of a great 
ſplendor ; had received a charge ot (meſſage 
from God, by means of an holy angel; had 
had ſuch aſſurances of di vine favour, atid-:felt - 
ſuch delight from this momentary gli of 
the glory of God, that he was ever after a 
happy enthuſiaſt,” ny the joy be retained d from 
this Splendid ſpettacle Was fo very great and un- 
ſpeakable in his heart, as to MARE. all ind of 
Heinen, | 


4 


AFTER this he had, ”Y PANTY years, | 
frequent viſions, and revelations, ſometimes 
in the day time, and with his eyes open, aud 
ahvays withiour' any of mor mani of 

* 7 2 - Gſarder 
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diſorder which had preceeded | his firſt vi- 
fion : lived ſometimes, as he aflures us, for 
eight, twelve, and thirteen days, and even for 
three weeks together, without eating and 
8 drinking z for the ſpace of three quarters of a 
year without the leaſt. wink of ſleep; and 
once heard with his bodily ears, for one and 
forty nights together, the holy angels fing- 
ing and playing on the heavenly muſic, ſo 
that he could not help joining them; and 
the people v ho were with him were ſo much 


affected with joy, as to be unable to ſleep 


likewiſe, and often continued ſinging along 
Vith him almoſt the whole night through. 


I have been the more minute in this ac- 
count of, Joun ENGELBRECHT, and other 
 enthufiafts, becauſe an attempt is now making, 
by an apparently ſerious. and well-meaning 
chriſtian, to give credit to his almoſt forgot- 
ten revelations, and the reveries of ſome other 
Dutch and German myſtics and viſionaries, 
| by publiſhing them in an Engliſh dreſs, and 
in a cheap form, at a time when enthuſiaſtic, 
and myſtical notions are gaining but too much 


ground in this kingdom, Sony the * 
t 
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he ignorant, and the credulous: for though 
it be allowed that they may poſſibly do ſome 
good among the populace, by rouſing men's 
attention to religious matters, and exciting 
them to ſobriety, and ſeriouſneſs; yet it 
ſeems not improbable that they may, in tlie 
end, do more harm, by giving. too much 
fcope, and conſequence; to feeling and imiagt- 
nation, and by een 8 and e —_ ehe * 
N e FONG ares 


{0 


p}. #4 


Wop 


1E e nad. only Fe mbre, of 
fanatical Inſanity, which 1 thall here relate, 

exhibits a ſpecimen of the more common ef- 
fects of an indulgence i in enen notions, 

aud feelings. LE Wimme 

«Novi ante plures annos i foeminan, 
© vere per eee e annos Gs 
8 „„ 44 * 


[+ Fora wor moe ac bly ofthis erundiary mos 
onderful vi I refer the reader to a .recent publication, 


new The diving Vifons of Foun Euer zer, i La- 
teran Proteflant, <vhom God ſent from the dead to be a preacber 
of Repentance and Faith to the Chriflian World : tranſlated from: 
the original German by Faancis OKELY, formerly of St, Fohu's 
College, Cambridge, in 2 vols. 1 amo. from which I bave 
extraſted the above account, See Vol. 1. P. 2. 56. 57. * 
65. 68. 73. 75. 78. ” 
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" pn, malo fato, Herneutarum ſez. 20 
5 e. tata & unice ſacro amore ſervatoris 
molt] flagrans, tota huic idea no&u diuque 
; 5 tc dedita, He rebri tonum fregit, ut intra a- 
3 % « quot menſes Farua fieret; agni tamen ſui 
. wales memo ut illam rte demi. 9 5 


5 a. vis, Sg unquam aliam vocem 5 


©. ©,obtinere ,, potuerim quam mi ifugvis gn 
* (mon doux agneau DY & hanc omni ſemi⸗ 


„ hora, demiſſis ſemper oculis, edebat, & 4 

oo nullum aliam per ſeſquiannum edidit; * Fe 

5 e eee Wer N 4 

LE «,T, Inew. 0 awaman, ſeveral, years ago, I ; 
| 4 after conducting herſelf for five and Havent) 5 
ears together as a woman of found fenſe- and 7 
: — Happening, in an evil beur, i dis 
*:2fſboiate with the ſets: of : Herneuters, |; exptritn- i 
Spe the moſt ardent emotions of lovg to our ſav tha 
aur, and to him alone, and dwelling entirey zin 

5 5 ar this iden dey and mght, jo deftroyed the lone 44 

. oc * Aer th, off a. Dre Moby. it he 


i became 


4 2 — * . 
" 4 A o 1 * * 
9 . * 7 5 * * 5 5 } 4 1 4 Y ts * 


* 4 £ 4 
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6 Weds ani idiot; andy INE" r CO 
« [eftion, © of the lamꝭ of God, on —— 


'« thus wholly fixed her thoughts, and "afftBions,” 
bat though Twifited her and tulled to he- n @ 


« variety of ways, every day for half a year toge- 
* ther, I could never get a fingle word from her, 

« but my ſweet Tamb'; and this foe would - 
* peat about every alf ng abways fitting with 
dhaun· caſt eyes; and never uttering a fingle ſyl- 
* lable b:fides, for the ſpuer a year and" buif, 

t at the expiration f which" term ſhe _— 
She. Jelly n 10 # veer Me a 8 


1 * 4 ann 


Tux antients . ee 1 to, > . 


peculiar ſort of Inſanity, ſometimes occaſi- 
oned by diſeaſe of body, ſometimes by exro- 


neous-notions, and ſometimes: by the imme 


diate influence of Apollo. In all theſe caſes 


it was ſuppoſed, as the very term implies, 
that the enthufi raft was actuated, either in ima- 
gination, or in reality, by the a ation of 
a divinity 3 and that while in the two former 
he miſtakingly pretended to, in the latter he 
really poſſeſſed, the gift of foretelling future 
events. It is no wonder, chen, chat the idens 
of enthuſigſm, r r and per were 
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conſidered on many occaſions, as almoſt 1 


feperable ideas ; and that the terms were fre- 
quently uſed as ſynonymous; as may be ſeen 
by conſulting, among others,“ the writings 


of Pr A TO, N AnxETRuUSs CAPPADOX,|| Cx- 
Livs AURELIANUS,S and PAuLus El- 
NETA.+ But as a rational chriſtian can allow 


of no ſuch. inſpiration, but what was given to 
Chriſt, and to the prophets, and apoſtles; 
we mult of courſe conclude that the pretenders 


to divine illumination, and the gift of pro- 


pheey, were among the antient heathens, as 
they have ſince been among modern chriſtians, 
of two ſorts; and were either no better than 


inſant, or were downright cheats and impoftors, b 


The latter became ſuch, either from private 
views of ambition, reputation, and emolu · 


ment, a ROE * the n good, or an at- 
. tachment 


e 1. . 135. Obs. 9: 
Ce In Puabac. # | 
k l. De Conſe be Signir Mark. Din th. rere B, 


. Chron. Lib. 1, cap. ho 8 100. * ah 
265, F. 3%/%,ũ 
* + Dr Be Medio, Lib. 3. ap. 10 7. e 1. U. 5 


tachment to the intereſt of a party; as ſeems 
to have been the caſe with Nu A, APoLLo- 
x1us TyAxxus, SERTORIUS, and many o- 


of their office. 


motions, being looked upon as ſymptoms, of 


have in all ages had a principal ſhare in the 


body cannot be thus agitated without much 
exertion of mind, and enthufiaſm cannot be 
well, and frequently; imitated, as intereſting, 
charaftors on the ſtage cannot well be repre- 
ſented, till the mimic forgets himſelf, and 
feels the emotions, and imagines himſelf in 


biting ; ſo many of theſe impaſtors, either 
through the violence of their exertions, the 
long habit of perſonating madneſs, and the 


* w + *2 


3 the 
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thers: or, like the prieſteſſes of Apollo, they 
 wers ſuch from- the very ugturs a99 necelſity | 


W1LD nn incoherent rav- 
gs, foaming at the mouth, and convulſive 


the workings of the divinity within, theſe 
were always aſſumed by the Pythoneſs, and 


artifices of ſuch kind of impoſtures. But as the 


the very ſituation of the character he is exhi- | 


really enthuſiaftic-feelings which a zeal for 
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the honour of their God has excited, or 
with which natural conſtitution has endowed 
them, might poſhbly, in the end, actually ex- 
perience the Inſanity they had ſo often feign- 


ed; and ſuch Inſanity, it may naturally be ſup- 


| poſed, might ſometimes terminate in idiotiſm, 
Grauting the probability of this repreſentati- 
on, we may hence poſſibly account for the 
veneration which, in ſome countries, and 
eſpecially in the more eaſtern, is paid to mad- 
men, and idiots ; and for the belief that they 
are the peculiar favourites, and are often ho- 
noured with the inſpiration, of heaven. 


: (16.)—Deſponding Inſanity.— DESPONDING 
INSANITY 7s a groundleſs apprehenſion of having 
 Yoffl the favour, and irretrieveably incurred the 
reſentment of the deity ; and of being, deſtined, in 
conſequence of ſome ſuppoſed unpardonable offence, 
ewbich, real, is uſually at the worſt but irifing, 
and is not uncommonly merely imaginary, io ſbe 
"moſt unrelenting ſeverities of. everlaſting lor men: 
and is frequently accompanied with the dread of 
immediate, and temporal, while it anticipates it 


Horrors of future, and eternal, condemnation, 9 


T 815 


puniſbment. 
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beſt 
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THr1s variety may be connected with. u- 
erſtition, or with enth uſiaſm, or with a mix- 
ture of them both; aud may therefore either 
precede, or follow both ſuperflitious, and fana- 
tical Inſanity : but while it is capable of uni- 
ting itſelf with the former; it can only alter- 
nate, as it often does, but can never exiſt iu 
immediate combination, with the latter. 


To refuſe all kinds of courifhunginhs: and 
to have the moſt invincible, and unremitting 
propenſity to ſuicide, are ſymptoms familiar 
to this deplorable variety of pathetic Inſantty ; 
and can no way be accounted for, but by the in- 
tolerable horror of thoſe dreadful feelings, and 
that frantic diſtreſs, which, though in part ari- 
ting from views of futurity, make the unhappy 
ſufferers under this ſhocking- calamity ſeuſi- 
ble only to their preſent agonies, which at a- 
ny rate they are eager to exchange: and by 
that ſelf deteſtation, on account of the ſuppo- 
ſed enormity of their guilt, and that full con- 
viction of its atrocious and unpardonablenature 
which render them impatient to meet an. evil 
which they know to be inevitable; which at 
beſt cannot long be delayed, and of whick the 
Q 02 actual 
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actual ſuffering can ſcareety be more painful 
than the anticipated apprehenſion; and ready, 
and eager to inflict on themſelves the merited 


puniſhment of their hardened, aggravated, 


and unexampled crimes. I have known pati- 
ents of this ſort expreſs the moſt violent re- 
ſentment and indignation againſt themſelves; 

and, though firmly perſuaded that they were 
deſtined to eternal damnation, yet fo bent 
upon quitting the preſent load of miſery, as 
to expoſtulate with their friends on the cruel- 

ty of their care—in preventing them from exe- 
cuting this deſperate purpoſe,—in detaining 
them in a ſtate of ſuch exquiſite anguiſh, as 
could not eafily be exchanged for a worſe,— 
or in preventing the execution of vengeance 
on a wretch for whoſe unprecedented wicked- 

neſs and impiety no puniſhment could be too 
ſevere. Such motives, and ſuch reaſoning, 
may appear too irrational and inconſiſtent, to 
be real; but it muſt be remembered that they 
are the motives, and the reaſoning, of mad- 

men, with whom nothing can be ſo incredi- 
ble as not, on ſome occaſion or other, to gain 


belief; or ſo abſurd, as not to become a mo- 
tive 
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tive of conduct. Of this 1 am tenain, that 


have endeavoured to exhibit a true picture, 


though 1 am ſenſible it is a very imperfe& 
one, of what 1 have repeatedly feen, and 


carefully attended to. 


TRHIsõ truly pitiable diſorder i is not in de- 


lineated by WIERUs. T And ZAcurus 


Lus1TANvs relates a curious inſtance of it, 
which had acquired, as it is apt to do, ideal 


ſymptoms ; and was cured by an ia. | 


nary ſtratagem. |} Indeed caſes of this kind 
are ſo common, that few can have lived long 
in the world, and been at all attentive to ſuch 
occurrences, but muſt, at ene time or other, 
have had an opportunity of obſerving it. It 


is finely painted by the pictureſque pencil of 
our mimitable SypENCER, in the nintb canto 
of the fh book of his Fairy-Qzeen ; from 
waich my reader will 70 me, if I tran- 


| ſcribe, 


. Þ. 182. 


* ZAcurr Litres. de 1 Med. Admirand. Lib. 5 


. 49. p. 11. Operum Tom. 2. ad calcem, & di Med. Prince 
"09? Lib. 1. Obſ. 39. Operum Tom. 1. . 75. 
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{eribe, © in bis. place, the three following 


beautiful ſtanzas: — 


9 he knight v was much enmoved with his 
ſpeech, | 
That as a words point through his heart 


did pierce, 


And i in his conſcience made a ſecret breach, 


Well knowing true all, that he did re- 


hearſe, 


A And to his freſh 3 did EY | 


The ugly view of his deformed crimes, 
That all his manly powers it did diſperſe, 
As he were charmed with inchaunted rimes, 
That oftentimes he quak' d, and fainted often- 
times, 


In which amazement, when the miſcreant 


.. Perceived him to waver weak and frail, 


While trembling horror did his conſcience 


: . dant, 
And helliſh anguiſh did his ſoul aſſail; 
Jo drive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, 
He ſhew'd him painted in a table plain, 
The damned *. that do in torment 
wall, | 


And 


18 
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And thouſand fiends that do them endleſs 


pain 
With fire and brimſtone which be ever men 


remain. 


The ſight whereof ſo chroughty him alt | 
may'd, 
That 9 but death before his eyes. 1 


ſaw, - 
And ever burning wrath before him laid, 


By righteous ſentence of th“ almighty's 3 

. 

Then 'gan the villain him to overcraw, 

And brought unto him ſwords, ropes, poi- 
ſon, fire, 

And all that might him to perdition drav'; ; 

And bade him chuſe what death he would 
deſire : 

For death was due to him, that Had d provok'd 

| God's ire.“ 


* 


13. In ArrRTITIVI INSANITY there 
is an immoderate, and ungovernable, deſire, 
| + 4 | # a ; f 0 y 
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grain un ArPETITE, without that 
regard to modeſty, and decency, awhich i; 
comiuorly obſerved even by | the muſt  dif- 
ſolute, when in their right minds: and as ihe 
| difarder advances, it uſually, ſooner or later, dif: 
cnr 5 uch other ſymptoms as nary indicate 
a dt eee brain. 


7 11 5 "IEEE of Inlanity | is, in 1 ſome ca- 
ſes, very low, and gradual, in its progteſs, 
free from impetuoſity and violence, and aſ- 
ſumes, as circumſtances determine, without 
relinquiſhing its own peculiar ſymptoms, an 
appearance of impulſive, or of diſtreſiſul pathe- 
tic, and Tometimes of mildly maniacal Inſani- 
ty : in otbers it is as rapid and violent, as- it 
rs indecent, diſguſting, and ſhocking. ; and 
readily acquires turbulently maniacal, and not 


very varely phrenitic {yrmptoms. 


I T uſually attacks thoſe, who, though in 
a ſingle ſtate, and under the outward re- 
ſtraint of an artificial modeſty, have impru- 
dently indulged in the wantonneſ(s of laſcivi- 
ous thoughts, and a morous deſires, of which 


they had neither the ſanction of law, nor of 
| Kyſtgm 
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cuſtom, nor of religion, to purſue, without 
guilt, or blame, the irregular gratification. 
But though it moſt commonly attacks ſuch as 
have thus ſecretly cheriſhed a forbidden flame 
yet the pureſt, and moſt immaculate, in 
thought, and conduct, are not perfectly ſe- 
cure from its invaſion. Certain conditions of 
body may ſometimes induce the diſorder, 
without the previous exiſtence of any mental 
turpitude. But whatever may be the exciting 
cauſe, it rarely diſcovers itſelf till it has riſen 
to a conſiderable height, and has acquired 
ſuch vigour as to overcome, aud break through 
the very ſtrong barriers, and powerful re- 


U 


ſtraints, of modeſty, and decorum. - * 


As it exiſts, with ſome neceſſary difference 
of ſymptoms, iu the different ſexes, it may be 
divided into two varieties: to which there 
will be no difficulty in appropriating names ; 
ſince a diforder of this ſort in men, has alrea- 
dy acquired the appellation of SAT TRIA- 
SIS;* and, in the other ſex, that of Nym- 

| 2 0 


1 Vide Agzraz Carr Ab. de Caufis & Sipnis Morb. Acur, 
) 2. cap. 12. p. 25.— PAUL. AEGlNtT, de Re Medica, 
bs Lib, 
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PHOMANIA. + But it may be proper to ob- 


ſerve, 


g4 


tram; in Lacunmx Epitom. p. 708. l. 65, —— Boxerr 
Polyalth, Lib. 4. Cap. 75. Tom. 2. p. 1195.— Sav- 


_ vacss11 Noſol. Method. Claſs. viii. Gen. 13. Tom. 3. Part. 
1. p. 339 · 5 ant” eeret 


Avery curious caſe of this kind is circumſtantially rela- 


ted by Wir eus, which I ſhall here tranſcribe, as exhibiting 
a pretty exact ſpecimen of the Inſanity which I mean to diſerimi- 
nate under the name of SaTYR1Asts. His words are theſe :— 


„ Scribit Pa ui vs GrrLLANDUS, quendam hiſpanum cleri- - 
cum & decretorum doctorem anno ætatis ſuæ quadrageſimo quinto 


Romæ quarundam juvenum monialium amore captum, quas & 
forma venuſta ſæpius in monaſterio viſitans, verbiſque & mune- 
ribus abblandiens, uſque adeo deperiit, ut nocte dieque, tam 


ſomniens quam vigil, nihil alind, niſi earundem amplexus con- 


cubituſque meditaretur corde, verbo, geitis, & ſignis: paulatim 
& eo venit amentiæ, quum clericus eſſet, ut ſe eccleſiz ſponſum, 
& moniales ejuſdem ſponſas eſſe palam aſſereret; hoc uſus aryu- 
mento, quod dicerentur ſponſæ chriſti, qui repreſentatur per ec. 
cleſiam: hinc concludebat, ſponſum & ſponſes ſpirituales, hoc eſt 
facerdotes & meniales, poſſe ſimul carnaliter congredi fins pecca- 
to, & Deum ita piæordinaſſe, ac ſe putare ſummum bonum in ejuſ· 
modi congreſſu eſſe poſitum. Eadem inſuper juvenculis ſæpius 
przdicabat. Tandem quoque orationes et preces nefarias compo» 
nebat, quibus apud Deum & alios inſtabat ſanctos, ut maximas 


vires in renibus poſſet conſequi, in lumbis vero talem calorem, 
ut abundantur & ſæpenumero ſuam poſſet explere libidinem: de - 


inde ut diva Cecilia, Urſula, Magdalena & Clara ex dono ſpeci- 


alis gratiz mentibus monialium iifdlem nominibus nuncupatarum 


infunderent, nullum fieri poſſe opus magis Deo meritorium, quam 
Earnaliter commiſceri, creſcere & multiplicare, citra ullam perſo- 
narum diſtintionem, & voti caſtitatis lefionem, idque Deo place- 
Te magis quam holocauſtum fire ſacrificium : ut item illarum cor - 


da inflammarent amore ardenti erga ſacerdotem eecleſiæ * 


— 


ky f?. IT 
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ſerve, that I uſe the term SATYRIASIS in a 
more limited ſenſe than moſt medical 
writers, who extend it to diſorders, which 
J, who coufine it to Inſanity, am obli- 
ged to exelude, and who reckon ſymptoms, as 
eſſential, which, however frequently they 
may occur in this variety of appetitive Inſa- 
nity, are merely concomitant, do not neceſſa- 
ily enter into the idea of the diſorder, and, I 
, have 


ne ejus vota carnalia maxima cum bumilitate adimplere, manda- 
riſque ut verĩ patris parere gravarentur, & De Preſtige 
Damon. Lib, 3. de Lamits. cap. 7. p. 181. „ 


+ SAUVAGES11 Claſs, viii. Gen. 14. Tom. 3. Part. 1. p. 
Fee and others, reckon both NVMyHOM ANA and 
ATYRIASIS diſtinct genuies from Inſania; becauſe they are not 
always accompanied with what they call Delirium, that is with 
ideal Delirium. Nor do I here mean to comprehend every diſ- 
order to which others have given this appellation ; but ſuch only 
as ſhall be found, on ſtrict examination, to be included in my de 
finitious. The cafe of Satyriafis in the preceeding note is plainly 
ſo; and all the inſtances of Nymphomania, which have fallen un- 
der my obſervation, have been accompanied with othex indiſputa- 
ble ſymptoms. of Inſanity. See allo———BARrTHOLINI 
H. Anat. Rar. Cent. 2. Hiſt. 69. p. 258. ——Scxgxncnrr 
Ob. Med. Rar. p. 134. Obſ. 4 —Zacuri LusiTan. 
Prax. Med. Aamir, Lib. 2. . Tom. 2. ad calcem. P · 64. 
bl. 93.— 8, NE ANTI Medicine Pratt. Lib. 4, Fart. 2. 
eB AE LEN 
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have reaſon to believe, do not always exiſt. 

What theſe ſymptoms are will readily be ſeen, 
by comparing the paſſages, referred to in the 
notes, with the definition which I have given 
above. 


. 0 
bn _— 
1 — — 
6 4 x 
4 © 


I ke already mentioned that all theſe ſpe- 


cies of Inſanity may be variouſly combined, 
and frequently interchange, one with another. 
It may be proper farther to remark, that the 
ſame patient ſometimes goes chrough ſeveral 
kinds of Inſanity, —which may be reckoned 
in ſuch caſes, as ſo many degrees, or ſtages, 


— during the courſe of the ſame illneſs. Of 


_ theſe combinations, and changes, there is al- 
moſt an endleſs variety. One remarkable, 
and not uncommon tranſition of Inſanity, is 


from great dejection, and diſtreſs, to eaſe and 


chearfulneſs, and ſometimes to an uncommon 
flow of ſpirits. But moſt frequently 1 it retains 


its character of livelineſs, or anxiety, eleva- 
tion, or depreſſion. In general, all kinds of 


Infanity, fo far as they ariſe from mental con- 
ſtitution, and are not the ſudden effect of any 


accidental bodily Giſcaſe; "yl be conſidered 
as 


ſa; 
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as proceeding from two different, and oppo- 
fite conſtitutional ſaurees; -in one of which 
the characteriſtic temperament, of mind max 
properly enough be called FANCI1FUL,—ang 
in the other, THOUGH TFVL. The firſt de- 
gree of Inſanity in the former caſe may be 
called fighty ; and the firſt in the latter mala: 
cboly. The following ſcheme. will ſhow the 
natural progreſſion of theſe conſtitutiqnal ten- 
peraments of mind from their ſouyd ſtate, if 
they can ever ſtrictly be ſaid to be in a ſound 
ſtate, to the height of diſorder, and Inſanity; 


and from thence again to their ordinary. Not 
of ſanity. 


5 —maniacal — ar 2 88 __ 

1. Fanciful—fligh —phrenitic— flighey — fanciful - 
. —inaniacal — J 21. ee 

at 3 3 

2, — — me- Abrenitic— melancholy— thought · 
EFFECT 


FRO M the firſt of theſe conſtitutional 
claſles it appears obvious why — “ great wits, 
to madneſs nearly are allied. Both of them, 
where the diſorder was not brought on by 
lame  diſcaſe of body ; ; or other very powerful 


exciting 
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exciting cauſe, as intenſe ſtudy, the violent paſ- 


| fion of love, ſudden terror, or the like, which 


ſpare neither weak nor ſtrong faculties,— are 


viſually the attendants of a weak judgement : — 


but with this difference, that in the firft caſe 


the imagination is chiefly in fault ; and in the 

ſecond the affections: the Inſanity in the one a- 
riſing from too ſlight and haſty combinations 
of fancy, and an increaſed activity of that live- 
ly faculty; and in the other, from violent, 
and unreaſonable, attachments and averſious; 


— both of which originate from, or tend to 


produce, weakneſs of judgment. Perſons, 
therefore, who are thus conſtitutionally dif- 
poſed to one, or other, of the above-mention- 
ed claſſes of Inſanity, have active imaginations, 
 firong and permanent Mections, and weak-judg- 
ments ; though ingenious, witty, and acute, 
they are uſually conſpicuous for the want of 
that ſober inveſtigation in matters of reaſon- 
ing, and of that prudent moderation in the 
conduct of life, which characterize men of 
cool heads, and ſound underſtandings : — 
with regard to RELIGION, they are apt to 
run into ſuper /tition, or enthufiaſm, on * * 
4 ; - 
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hand, or into infidelity on cho other n 
ing that temperate mean within which a babe 
ter judgment would have reſtrained them; 
with regard to MotALs, to deviate either i 3 
to auſterity, or licentiouſneſs ; ; — and with re- 
gard to their HEALTH, are either incautious, 
and intemperate free livers, or anxious, and 
{ciu _ 8 valetudinar ian. 
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It may, alſo, be 3 that inſenity ap- 
pears ſometimes to be EPIDEMIC ; and either 
to derive 1ts . origin from ſome accidental, 
and temporary, ſtate, and conſtitution, 
of the atmoſphere, which fits it to pro- 
duce ſuch bodily diſorder as has a tenden 
cy to affect the brain, in a certain, and 
determinate manner; or to. take its peculiar 
turn from the prevailing notions, and faſh-. 
jonable prejudices, of the times, or pla- 
ces, in which it occurs. Of the it ſort 
of epidemic Inſanity we have . inſtances in 
the caſes — of the Mileſian virgins, and of 8 
the French women of Lyonnois, who hanged 
ud drowned themſelves in great numbers, as 
has already been mentioned, without any ob- 
vious 


\ 
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vious cauſe; EF — and of thoſe who former- 
ly, in Germany, were affected with what 
was called, by the medical writers of thoſe 
days, who ſaw and deſcribed the diſor- 
der, Saint Vitus's Dance ;\| as well as of thoſe 
in Holland, who, in the year 1373, were 
in like manner affected with an epidemic 
propenſity to dance, which fo readily com- 
municated itſelf to fuch as looked on with too 
much attention, that it was attributed by 
the populace to the poſſeſſion of the devil, 
and was called Saint John's Dance. F —Ex- 
amples of the ſecond have been numerous both 
in antient aud modern times; and have grown 
out of 'the ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, of 
het every country. Such was the Infani- | 
ty, which took its character from the fanati- 
ciſm of the cruſades ; from the. romantic no- 
tions of chivalry ; 5 from the abſurd belief of 
"mw 


Scus Ncntt 03% Bed. K Lid. 1. 7 . Obt 
* e . 


| Senewentr O87; Med. Ray. Lib. 1. p. 1 Obſ, 8. 
See above p. 208, 


t Savvacesi: No fol. Method. Cha viii. Gun. 19 
; E LY Part 1. 9 389. 
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polſeſſions, 9 and witcheraft, which have 


ed many to confeſs, on their trials, this ima- 


ginary crime, though they kuew that death 
was the inevitable conſequence, - not a few to 


believe that they were bewitched, or poſſeſſ- 


ed, and ſome to perſuade themſelves that 
they had actually been tempted to enter into 
a compad with the devil. ” In ſhort, as all 


theſe abſurdities abounded in the dark ages 
of ignorance and credulity, || fo the ſeveral 
„ | _ forts, 


F Savvaces1t Noſolog. Method. Claſs viii, Gen. 19. De- 
nonomania. Tom. 3. Part. 1. p. 393,———SCHENCHt1 O. Med. 


Rar. Lib. 1. p. 138,1. 139, 2. —BARTHOLINX I de AMorbis © 


Biblicis cap. 19. p. 82. 


* SAUVAGESII Nofolrg. Method. Claſs viii. Gen. 19. Dæmo- 
romania Sagarum. ib,——Wiert de Preflig. Demon. Lib. 


z. De Lamiis, cap. 5. p. 177. cap. 14. p. 206. n. 8, —Ds 


Han de Magia. Part. 2. cap. 1. p 64. n. 14.— Joax- 
x13 CLerict Logica, Ontologia, & Pueumatalogia. 2 348. 
Pueumatolog, Sect. 2. cap. 5. BAR TRHOLINXI de 
Biblicis, p. 82. . 


E Scuexcair 0/½ Med. Rar. Lib. 1. p. 138. Obſ. 1. 
Our forefathers, ſays Avvisow, looked upon nature with 


more reverence and horror, before the world was enlightened 
leming and philoſophy, and loved to aſtoniſh themſelves with 


the appr s of witchcraft, prodigics, charms, and inchant-. 


ments, 
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ſorrs of epidemic Inſanity, ha ie "6M 
ſtamped with a ſimilar character, have been the 
peculiar production of thoſe ages; and if now, 
at any time, a ſolitary inſtance of alike nature 
diſcovers itſelf, it is always found to take poſ. 
ſeſſion of the weak, the ignorant, and the 
credulous. Nor can we exclude from this ſe- 
eond diviſion in the catalogue of epidemic In- 
ſanity, the pretended aſtrologers, conjuters, 
alchemiſts, and roſicrucians, who flouriſhed 
about two centuries, or more, ago J among 
whom, in England, were, the celebrated 
Jonx DEE, with his prophet, or ſcer, Eo. 
"WARD Kerry, who, as Fabi inform 
us, 3 


— — dd all his r: upon 
The devil's looking-glaſs, a ſtone; 
Were playing with him at bo- peep, 


He ſolv'd all problems ne'er- ſo deep, T— 
„ the 


ments. There was not a village i in England that had not a ghol 
in it, the church-yards were all haunted, ' every large comma! 
bad a circle of fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a ſep 
V. to be met with who had not ſeen a Tee —— SPECTATO 

| 6, No. 419. P · 106. a 


« Part II. Cant. 3. Ye 31. &e. 
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the no leſs e Dr. SIMON Fon- 


MAN, and many others; who, though uſu- 


ally eſteemed impoſtors, appear to have been 
as much cheated themſelves, as they were 
diſpotcd to cheat others ; and, if they were 
in ſome degree rogues, they were alſo, in no 
ſmall degree, filly fools, and madmen; and 
as much "milled by a deluded imagination, as 
their more reſpectable brethren, the ſuperſti- 
tious devotees, and fanatical enthufiaſts, who 
abounded in the declining ſtate of chriſtiani- 
ty, and at the dawn of the reformation, while 
the miſts of ignorance, which are now diſap- 
pearing before the mild illumination of reaſon 
and truth, overelouded and darkened thoſe di- 


vine lights of the mind, and involved in gloom, 


and obſcurity, the engaging beauties of ues 
aud rational religion. 


' Svucu 3 perſons as do not recover, 
remain gloomy, or fanciful, or become idiots; 


and ſometimes have returns of maniacal Inſa- 


nity, at uncertain, and irregular intervals. 

As for regular intervals, they are ſeldom mer 

with ;—and though many are e thought by 
their 
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their 8 to be affected by the FULL and 
CHANGE of the MOON, I could never clearly, 

"k . perceive any ſuch lunar ff 
11 do not affert that theſe relative poſi- 
r of the moon have no influence in produ- 
cing fits of Inſanity : there is ſome plauſibili- 
ty in the opinion that they have; and many 
inſtances are related by medical writers in its 
ſupport : but written caſes are often inaccu- 
rate, and fallacious: if ſuch caſes really exiſt, 
I think I have reaſon to N that DT are 
* 8 


The End of the Firft Volume. 
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